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LETTER 



OCCABlOmV 8Y CUB OF 



Archbishop Tilxotson's Sermons, 



I COME from feadiog, in Barbeyraic's tran»U- 
iion of Tillotsom's Sermptis, the discourse yon 
memiomd on a late occasion ; and the effdct of 
it has 'been to confirm tne in this opinion, that the 
t heist 4s a m»cb more forroidai^le eneioy to the 
atheist than the divine. The former taloes ail tJae 
real advantftges against a common adversary, 
ivhich the latter has it in his power to take ; but 
ihe gives mo^ie against himself, as die latter is 
forced to do. When the divine writes lor dii«- 
:putes on any subject, relative to his profession, 
(be is ^wap embarrassed by bis tbeoiogicai 
ajatem; whether his mind he so or jiot, his 
tongue and bis pea cannot- be ocher wise. A t heist; 
is under no C(^3fitraiat of this icind. He may 
ipealc the tr^th, suoh as it appeals to him, when 
the divifie, though it appears rlie same to him, 
must be silent The theist mary be siknt^ by 
jregards of prudence^ when the di^ne is obliged 
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4 A LETTER OCCASIONED BV ONE OF 

to speak, by the obligation of his profession, and 
to maintain what he cannot defend, as well as 
what he can : and thus if he imposes on some, he 
exposes himself to the attacks of others. When 
the theist has demonstrated the existence of a 
supreme and all-perfect Beifig, *nd the mor^l 
obligations of his rational creatures, he stops, 
where the means of human knowledge stops, and 
makes no vain and presumptuous efforts to go 
beyond them, by the help of reason and revela- 
tion. Just so, when he has proved that the world 
had a beginning, on foundations of the highest 
probability tradition can give, he stops short like- 
wise ; because, in the nature of things, wo call 
have no other proof of the fact. Not so the di- 
vine." His system drags him on. He attempts, 
modt absurdly, ^o support, in the first case, a 
demonstrated truth by false arguments, and, in 
the second, to make tradition vooth for more 
than any receivable tradition does or can vouch. 
The; Archbishop, himself, sefems sensible of this 
in ohe* place: for having^ asserted the univi^rsal 
assent of mankind to this great truth, that there 
is a God, and baying ascribed the universality of 
this assent to the nature of the human mind, on 
which God has impressed an innate idea ofhim- 
self, he tries tp (syade the absurdity by. adding, 
'* or which, thiit is the human mind, is so disposed, 
** that men may discQver, by the due os0 of it's 
^* faculties, the existence pf God." He endeavours 
to evade the theological at^urdity, which he 
could not maintain, but h^ endeavoured it in 

vain: 
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Vain : for it is evidently false, that the two pro- 
positions are in any sort the same. The difference 
between affirming that the mind of man is able 
by a due use of it's faculties, to discover thei 
existence oi God, and that the mind of man has 
an innate idea of this existence, which prevents 
and excludes the use of any mental faculties, ex- 
cept that of bare perception, is too obvious to be 
insisted upon. 

Divines reason, sometimes, on this subject with 
more precaution* They slide over the doctrine 
of innate ideas, without maintaining, or renounc- 
ing it directly ; and think it sufficient to say, that 
the belief of a God is founded on a certain 
natural pi^oportion, which there is, between this 
great truth .and the conceptions of the human 
mind. I inclined, as you know, to think in the 
same manner, and to believe, that the first men, 
at least, who knew that they were such, and who 
saw the material world begin, would be led, by 
the natural conceptions of their minds, to ac- 
knowledge a first Cause, of infinite vcisdom and 
power, andfar above all tliese conceptions. Thus 
it seemed to me, that the tradition of a fact, and 
of an opinion grounded on it, which are apt to be 
eonfounded, though they should be always dis-^ 
tinguisbed, might come down together. But I 
confess myself obliged, on further reflection, to 
abandon this hypothesis. I abandon it with the 
less regret, because, whatever the first men might 
think, nay, whether the world had a beginning in 
time, as I am firmly persuaded it bad, ornotp 
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tbe demonstration of God 's eajirtence wiU remam 
w>abaken« Bo 1 1 am oUiged to ahandoD itf be^ 
e^uae a naAural and ioliaiaie profmrtiosi between, 
tbe exiatenee af God^ and ibs universal concept 
Uo(fis of the homan mmd^ may appear chknerieal^ 
and. perhaps is so« It is^ I doubt, chimerical, 
even when it ia applied to tbe first . meii. Tfae 
mriety of the pbaBnomena, wbich stsruck their 
senses, would lead the generality, mosi probably, . 
10 imagii^ a variety of causea, and more obser- 
vaUiaQ^and-deoper reflexions^, than tbefirat noMi 
could B^ke^ were^ necessary to prove the uaaty ol 
tbe firsts eause^ , That soca^ maide thaa^ at least 
v0ry eaily, can scarce be doubted. So Kbat ib^ 
orfhodos. belief a»di polytheism mi^t giiow up 
ID^tber^ tbongb. tbe latter migbt spnsaid wider 
aiKl &s<!er tbaci the former. 

J[f there was really such a proportion, or socb 
^ conformity^ asis assumed^ partteulajr men^ phi* 
losopbers here and there, might laAye beld poly-^ 
tkeism notwithstanding tbis; but. tbe ^nefal 
opinion of mankind would have, beeft tbe orthodox 
ppimon, instead of which we ki¥>w. that poly- 
theism and idolatry prevailed .aknjCMit. every wb^e. 
Poly theism and idolatry,, :tii^€|^e^ seem move 
conibrmable to hum^n ideas, .abstrteted &om tha 
first appearances' of things and better firopor-* 
tioned,. hyi an analogy of bumati cesiceptions, ta 
the uncultivated reason of .mankind, and to undefr- 
standings not; sufficiently iaformod. Ow Areb-» 
bishop supposes it objected to biai, that tbe 
general consent of mankiad in aeknawledgtng om 

God 
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Goi does hm prove tbal there is oiie» any mom 
thttti the ijenerc^ consent of nnoaberlesft nalkM 
in AClmowiec^iig several proves that there are 
several. He afisivers the okjeetioa by sej^ing^ 
that pbMosopbers and wise men, in every aatioB 
and in evei^ age^ were of a different opinion from 
the vulgar^ ^ that the heterodesL ofMnioa eaabot 
pmtend t^ hcive genetal eonsest oa it's flideb fiiiMse 
the efyinlons o^ the vo^^, opposed to those of 
{rfiUosopbetii and whie tmn, oan be received irtp. 
this reckoning no otherwise than like a ndltitnde 
Of neoghts without any i^ore. This is strange 
reasoning to fall fitmi the pen of so great a man* 
It id eei'kdo, that the orthodox belief nsaintaiaed 
itself in seme tninds, perhaps ia some naiionsi 
and pierted through all the darlooeip of ignorant 
ageis ; bnt yet polytheism, acid the cons0^|iien0s 
of it, idolan-y, weve avowed and tadght by leg»^ 
lators tnd hy philosopbera Neither will it mnA 
any thing to say, that these men*had their iowai^ 
as well as tlieir ontwat^ dbetrllie, and that ihey 
tan^t, in private, the oontrsry oi what they 
taught in public. On this very suppos^ton it w^ 
still foHow, that polytfaetsna amd tdofattry prevailed 
more easily, because they were more conformablt 
to the natural conceptions of the hmnan oiindy 
than the belief of one first intelligent Cause, the 
sole creator, preserver, and governof of all things. 
It is absurd to say, that the consent of some 
wise men, and even of some nations, instructed 
and governed by them, in the ackudwledgnient of 
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one Supreot^ Being, is a proof that ibis idefa is 
innate > in all men, or universally proportiofieti 
to the conceptions of all men, and to deny tfiat 
the almost universal 'Cobseftt of loankitid,. in the 
acknoivledgement of several : gods, is a proof 
of the contrary. 

; If you are *not very well satisfied with these 
theological reasoningSi as I think yOu are not| 
you will be no better satisfied with the injlt$ner in 
which our archbishop attempts to prove that the 
world had a b^inning. The question whi^b is 
commonly put to those whormaintain the eternity 
of it: would be trifling, as well as tril^, if it did 
hot ioU^ithe. atheist to gi^ean aqswer wl^ek 
implies,^ in his niouth, the. greater absun^ty, and 
toakes him pronouace, in effect, his own ooa** 
demnation. Till6«son. takes this advantage, as I 
have done ; but he throws it away, wjbeo he haf 
taken it, by applying it agaiust those who make 
the world more antient than tlie theolpgical sera 
makes it to be, though they do not believe it 
eternal. He asserts that the most antient his* 
l;ories were writ long.after tins spra, and quotes 
to prove it some verses of Lucretius,: finely writ, 
l>utvery little to the purpose, because of no aa* 
fhority in this case. 

" Si nulla fuit genitalis origo 



Terrarum et coeli, semperque eterna fufere ; 
Cur supra bellum Thebanum, et funeraTrojae, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinSre poetas ?" 

Mea 
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Men have b^n idways fond, not only to carry 
tj^e OFiginaljSh of their several nations^ as far back as 
ik^ could, and to. represent themi sornetime^^ 
as coiasYal with the world itseli^ but to establish 
their own, or the traditions which bad come tq 
them, as the most ancient of all traditions* Thus 
the Roman poet employed those of Greece to 
prov^ that the world had not begun very long be-r 
fore the wars of Thebes and of Troy. The worl4 
bad a beguming, says the Jew ; for there is npitbeif 
history nor^tra$liiioq more ancient than Moses ; 
luid we: know by his writings how, and how long 
ago, the woiid wasi created. If we bring a Chinese 
into the scene, he will assure us that the woii(| 
had a beginning ; because the cycles, of three-^ 
Iteore years eacb^ in the chronolog^al tables of 
his nation, do not rise any higher than Hoam^Tii 
who rei9[icd abput four tliousand four hundred 
years before.pur aar^; that from him to Xin-num, 
the succcessor of Pohi, there are not more than 
three hundred and eighty years, and that Fohl 
was the first that civilised mankind.^ It was he, 
will the Chinese continue to say, who left us 
the adorable and hitherto incomprehensible Yekin^ 
in the explication of which our learned men have 
laboured these two thousand six hundred years* 
It was Fohi and Xin-num who taught men the 
juse of the plough, who invented letters, and to 
whom all arts and sciences pwe thei|r original 
Let a learned Mexican come forward next, and 
he will assure you, not only, that the world began^ 
but that the time when it began is known ; for 

we 
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we had but niiKi kingft befbre Montemtm, will 
tbi§ greai cbronologtft; say. Tenucb was the (Mi 
cfthemi and tbe founder df our monat^by ; omf 
hieroglypbital annaliS tide tio higher: we knon* 
l!6tb}f!g^beyond htni ; f bis calculation is confirmed 
by that of our ueigbbours, wbose ttaditions p^aee 
the destructidn of the ia^ sun, atid the beginnttig 
of this, bot a lHt)eb(rifore oar «ra. Let a Pe^ 
fuvian follow the Mexican, be will assure us, that 
fbe inca Maneo-^Capac preceded AtnhneipA 
about four hundred year^ ; thai be and his sister 
Coya-Mama-OeMa-Huaco were sent, at rtrtrt 
time, by their father, the sen, to ciTilise mankindy 
who conld net have been long in being, since tb^ 
bad neither polity tiof religion^ since they knew 
neither how to build hdu^es, spii^ wool or cotton 
to cover their nakedness, nor to till their lands^ 
These are the traditions of the east and of the 
wtst. The fottner make the wdrM more aneient 
than those of the Jews, as they stand in the 
Hebrew, at toast • the latter place the com«» 
mcncement of it aboc^t th* begmning df the twelfth 
century ef the christian sera, that is about the 
thne of your king Louis le Gros, and of our first 
Norman princes. Oar leamfed Europeans may 
laugli, as much as they please, at these learned 
Americans: but they must not be offended, if 
they are laughed at, in their turn, by those who 
think, that if Cadmus, the cook of a certain kii^ 
of Sidon, carried the tfse of letters, and his son, 
or his grandscin, Bacchus, the culture* of th<? 
Viae, to the Greeks three thousand years before 

Manco^ 



Mdoco^CafMic dvilised the Perumtis^ it HMTf 
very well be, that the Atlantic, or sotne otber m-- 
tiM^ atill tjoore \mknovm to us, had made all thts^ 
iiiipro?etfi»ent$, by a long experietfce, three thoii^ 
sand ^ears b^ore tbe* Greeks, or eveo ibatr mas^ 
terSf M^bo boated of a nuich greaiar aoti^jQity^ 
tbe £gyptiati6w 

A crowd of refleetioQfif presents itself^' b<lt th^M' 
may nerve to skon how ridk^ulous h is, w^ite w€ 
receive on the fkilb of universal tradition lbi» fiict, 
^^ the world had a beginning/" to go about to fix 
the mn, of it aecordiog to those of ai»j partioiikir 
nauofia« The n^ative argomeniy ^^ we have no 
memorials befcmd sueb'a time," provea nothing 
btiiour ignomnee; and the po»tive argument^ 
that '* we have relations of the beginnii^ of ana 
'^ and 6cieneed in several coontriea/' proved 
ROi^i^gmore than what it i» very tioedlea^ t6 
prove ; I meanri^at there waa a time, when ev<^ 
009 of tliete natioiia began to be cMliseA 
Neitherof these argomenta id of wet^t agaiMt 
tbe atheist who aasertB the eternity of the worldr 
But they give him an advantage, such a^ it is, 
whi<th bad argiimems give frequently in pdemieal 
writings; and bating refuted these, be may 
triunipk^ as if he bad refuted all the rest, whieli 
19 a practice very Common amoog his adversarieis 
tfaedivti^s. 

If the divine bad not fnoreatheart to establish 
the credit of Jewish traditions than thecotnoMnce-^ 
iMnt of tbe world, he we#ld not proceed as he 
doesi Hewoiild tiot neglect the aniversal tradi^ 

tion 
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tion.of a naked fact, such as tradition may prd-^ 
serve, to inmst On particular traditions of a faci 
so complicated with circuiustanceSi that no tradi* 
lion could preserve it. These circumstances 
might make the fact doubtful ; the fact will never 
make them probable. Even that of the timei when 
the present system of things began, has been sup- 
ported weakly^ I will not» though, I think, I 
might say frajudulently, by Jewish Rabbins and 
by Chri^tiai^ doctors, from Julius AfricanuSj and 
ilusebins; and George the monk, down to Stil- 
liogfteiel, whom I mention, particulariy, because 
Tillotson ventures to assert, that he has proved, 
in his Origioes Sacr^, the chronological traditions 
of the Egyptians and the Chalds^ns to agree 
With those of the Bible. If he had proved this, 
which he has not, most certainly he would have 
proved nothing more than what the Mexicans 
fissert,: tbatt the traditions of two or threte neigl)- 
I^o^ring > nations, ^11 derived probably enough 
from one original,. are conformaUe to^one another. 
But it is, indeed, too) bold an imposition to pre- 
tend to prove, by descending into particulars of 
&cts and dates, any thing of this kind. Our 
learned antiquaiies have, no other materials than 
a certain* number of broken, incoherent, and 
precarious traditions. These they make to co- 
here, for the most part, by guess, and then drag 
them to a seeming conformity with the Mosaical 
aysteqi, which they assume, all along, to be 
true, while they. pretend to prove it to be so by 
cpllatei:al evidfffiee. .1 will only add, to show 

how 
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how impertinent all this admired learning ought 
to be deemed, that by little differences, in the 
arrangement of the same materials, and by no 
greater liberty of guessing, distinct, opposite, 
ah<| yet equai probabilities may be made to result 
from them. I affirm this the more confidently, 
because I tried it once, as you may remetnber, 
and we both thought that the trial sueceeded very 
plausibly. 

But without insisttng any longer on this head ; 
to show how divines wealcen the short and plain 
proof tliat we have of the^beginning of the world, 
let us grant, for arguments sake, that the most 
ancient traditions are the Mosaical, and that arts 
^nd sciences have not been invented more than 
four or five thousand years, or more or less as 
they think fit. Will they pr^ve, even by this 
concession, that the woiid has had a beginning ^ 
They cannot: for the atheist wiil object that he 
^ay have reason to think the world eternal, with^ 
out being obliged to think the arts and sciences 
eternal likewise. He will maintain it to be indif«^ 
ftrent, in his hypothesis, when or where they 
began ; since at whatever a&ra the divine places 
this beginning, an eternity must have preceded 
this eera. The divine, therefore, will be obliged 
to show, that it implies contradiction to as^ 
sert that the world is from eternity, and not 
to assert that arts and sciences are so likewise. 
He will endeavour this by assuming, as Til- 
jotson does, that arts and sciences are neces- 
sary to the well-bdng of mankind, and even to 

tlieir 
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thek being; (baft oeoessity, tbe great looiber of 
ijiduMry aud of iovemioo, sel maaiund to work 
^& soooi and m faat, as the qpecies hegao aod 
woltipli^d, ia wme places witb more, in otbars 
iritb le66, of tbe$e, but in all with as much as 
tbeir real waota required^ Since you agree tbeq, 
will the divine say to the atheist, that arts aod 
sciences began about the time we have fixed» 
the world must have begun about the time we 
have £xed likewise. This reasoning is commonly 
^employed ^^inst those atheists who assume, thM; 
tbe world is eternal* fiut without being one of 
their ausiber, I venture to say that this reasoning 
h frivoiptiSb and founded on a ssupposiuon^ whici!! 
jtbe toen who make it must know to be false* 
The diffwieat asras of arts and sciences, invented 
in some countries, and carried into others, are so 
distant, ^eo accordii^ to the received ehrO" 
iK>l<Pgy, that the men who dispensed with the 
want of tbem, during sucb long iniervals, mig^t 
have dispensed with it longer, and in many cases 
always. Are there not nations, ai this boiir* 
wMse wiginals ^ire unknown to us, who may be 
ibe aborigines oif the countries they inhabit, aod 
' »ho are igoorant, iK)t onlyof att seieoce, but of 
uaiiy arts supposed necessary ; not only <if let** 
ters, for instance, but of those whieb ser.ve to de«* 
^nd.us against tbe inclemency of the air and the 
rigoiir of tbe seasons, by making clothes and 
building bouses sufficient tor this purpose? 
These arts must have their place, surely, among 
Shose which Tillotson reckons so necessary, or, 

at 



at lei»t» S0 utefi^ to lOMkifil^ tbtit tbty ewU 
Mt faU to be iiivented, nor, «rbea they were in* 
yeotied, to be preserved. But faisrroRSoning will 
OQjtbold here neitber ; fer if itbeseercs weie ewr 
koown i» Uaepeefpl?, to wheal ^my^Lve new aiQ« 
l(m)WD^ they mi^ be totally lealv.. :afier hnviog 
been OQoe fouod ; nay, they may bave be^ foood» 
^eM, and found anew, aaiofioite number of tiiMH^ 
HI aA eternal deration. If tbeie ,arta were nevmr 
knowa to tbe peepK to wbotn tbey are now 
vaknowe, It f<^l0W€ that ina1dii»d may diipeaM 
wttfa tbe want of them dnriiig many .age«i and 
therefore, alwajss. We may eaafly comxi'Te that 
Smnojedes,) HoMeoiotsi and ^tber natioM ae bar** 
baroQs and ignorant m tbesc^ have always* been^ 
ted witt always remain, in tbe ame.ftaie of bar^ 
bar% and ignorance. • 

Tilkitson was fed by. bis (itejiidiceB^ ttid hy tfat 
eM«^)]et of men, tsmeh inhribt te bim,. in tbe 
herd- of di^nbem, into tiie two abawrdities I have 
observed to you already ; into diat of proving tbe 
oommffncemem; of the world by the entbority of 
|Mtrtie«ilar traditions, which coeaidered separately 
asaount.to no proof at ftS^ §astead of resiiiig his 
fHToofii solely on tbe milhority of umversal 
txaditmn : and into that of ooofoondix^ tradi^ 
tieos o( opinion wilfa tradhions ; of §BiCt. He 
annsts not only on traditions which concur in 
affirming that tbe world begun, but cm those 
whieb enter into a detail of decumstances, caa^ 
on^ing tbe manner in which it began. Nay 
fiiofie, he joins the existence of God and tbe 

commencement 
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comfiicnceoient of the woiid together, as if tra*^ 
dition was proper alike to prove both these 
truths. His proceeding is much the same with 
that of Maxiixius of Tyre, . whom he cites after 
Grotius. Both he and Grotiu^ might have 
quoted this rhetor, though they were far from 
doing so, against Eusebius, who was unwilling to 
allow that the Supreme Being was acknowledged 
by the heathens before Christianity had enlightened 
the world ; but the quotation of him, on this oc- 
casion, proves nothing, and serves only to show,- 
that our divines declaim as loosely as the heathen 
philosopher. Maximus of Tyre alleges the uni- 
versal consent of mankind in one law or tradi- 
tion, so I believe those words No/^iov 3c«i Aoy^ir, 
should be translated^ '^ legem famamque," and 
not, as Tillotson translates them, ^' law and prin- 
ciple/' Now this law and tradition, according 
to Maximus of Tyre, declares, that there is one 
God, the king and father of all things, and seve- 
ral other gods, the sons of the Supreme, who 
take their parts with him in the government of 
the world. Maximus was a Platonidan, and be 
meant, no doubt, to give reputation. to the dog^ 
mas of his sect, by assuming them all to be re- 
ceived in one general tradition by the Greek and 
the Barbarian ; by those who inhabit the conti- 
nent, and by those who live on the coasts of the 
sea; by those who have wisdom, and those whe 
have none.^ Tillotson was a Christian, and he 
meant to make the dogmas of his sect, as well 
concerning the beginning of the world, as con- 
cerning 
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Corning the creator of it, to pass for those of 
utliversal tradition. If we suppose that the first 
men were led, instantly, by the phsenomeuai and 
without any other demonstration, to.ackno'itledge 
a supreme intelligent cause, the opinion rose from 
the fact, of which they were witqesses ; but it 
was opinion still in them, though it became after- 
ward demonstrated knowledge^ Now divines 
transpose this order, and make the creation of 
the world, which tradition vouches primarily, to 
be,, as it were, a secondary tradition ; that is^ 
they.make the tradition of fact to follow the opi« 
nion, instead of making the opinion to be founded 
on the fact. They give great advantage to the 
atheist, by blending all these things together^ for 
the atheist will not, though the theist will, dis- 
tinguish what they have confounded. He will 
look on all these difieredt propositions alike^ and 
as traditi(»is only of different opinions^ 

After having said, what has been here said^ 
concerning the advantage which, I apprehend^ 
divines give td atheists by the absurd manner 
in which they employ tradition, I will observe 
another advantage, which the atheist may, take> 
from some abstract reasonings that they employ 
to support this tradition. The theist is modest^ 
He is content to know what God has done, and 
lie acknowledges it, for that very reason, wise and 
good, right and fit to be done^ But the divine is 
not so modest. It is not enough for him to know, 
that God made the world, '$nd to fix the time 

Vol* V. C when 
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ivhen it was made^ he presumes, with much the* 
ological ostentation^ to explain the motives that 
determined the Supreme Being to create the 
world and the inhabitants of it, men at least. 
^The atheist objects that these motives must have 
been eternal, since the divine attributes, from 
which they are deduced, are certainly eternal, in 
the system of the divine ; and that it is impossible^ 
therefore, to Conceive that the Supreme Being 
should neglect doing, during an eternity, what 
it was conformable to his wisdom and goodness, 
and suitable to his power, from all eternity to do. 
The divine may say, and he will say, no doubt, 
that whenever God, who is himself eternal, had 
created the world, an eternity must have pre- 
ceded this creation, eixid that the objection, the 
atheist makes, would be just as strong, if he 
assumed that the world began six millions of years 
sooner, as it is when he places the asra of it ac* 
cording to the Jewish and Christian chronology. 
He will employ the same sort of reasoning, in this 
case, against the atheist, which the atheist em*- 
ployed against him in another; that is, in the 
case of the commencement of arts and sciences ; 
he will put the atheist on proving, t:hat it implies 
contradiction to believe God eternal, and not to 
believe the eternity of the world. To this, it may- 
be, the atheist would reply, that the contradiction 
in believing one and not believing the other arises, 
like a self-evident truth, from what the divine 
himself affirms, and that the evidence is too great 

to 
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lo need any demonstration, and therefore inca- 
pable of any, like many other truths of which we 
have an immediate intuitive perception. From 
hence the atheist would insist that all the motives, 
ivhich the divine asserts' a Supreme Being had to 
create the world in time, are unanswerable rea- 
sons to prove it eternal ; arguments for his sys- 
tem, in part at least, and, as far as the eternity of 
the world is concerned, in the whole. 

A theist, who stood by, might, perhaps, sug- 
gest to the divine an expedient whereby to get 
out of the difficulty, wherein he has involved him- 
self by presuming to specify the motives whicJh 
the Supreme Being had to create the world in 
time. The theist would advise him, like a good 
ally, (for such he is sometimes to the divine, 
though he is never such to the atheist, as the di- 
vine is on some occasions) he would advise, I say, 
the divine to keep a little more precision in the 
use of words. Sometimes the world stands for 
the whole universe, and sometimes for our planet 
only. The divine must understand it, as Moses, 
does, and believe by consequence that the whole 
universe began to exist, when Moses tells him, 
that the sun, our earth, the other planets, in 
short Our solar system, began to exist : for the 
legislator of the Jews included no other in his 
idea of the universe. He would tidvise the di- 
vine, therefore, to distinguish better between the 
universe and the world ; tcJ affirm that our planet, 
or, at most, our solar system^ began in time, 

c 2 ., which 
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which is the utmost that Moses can be under- 
stood to have meaned, and to affirm nothing of 
the universe, of which Moses knew nothing, and 
he only knows that it is. Thus the reasons he 
gives, why God created the world, we inhabit, no 
sooner, may be a little better supported than they 
can be on the supposition that he created nothing 
before it, and was the eternal eause of no such 
effects, as his physical attributes enabled, and his 
moral attributes required him to produce. The 
theist might add, that» though we should suppose 
the universe to be eternal, like its Author, the 
Mernal . effect of an eternal cause, nothing will 
binder us from assuming at the same time, onf the 
faith of tradition^ as he does, or, on this and 
Other foundations, as the divine does, that our 
world, and even our solar system began in time. 
A constant rotation from existence to nonex* 
istence or from generation to dissolution, and so 
back again^ maintains our world and the inhabi*- 
tants of it in being. Why should not such a ro- 
tation of worlds and systems of worlds maintain 
the universe in being? 

But it is time to consider the historical, as we 
have considered the traditional proofs, which the 
archbishop brings of the beginning of the world. 
I will quote his own words, as they stand in Bar- 
beyrac's translation ; for if I did not quote them, 
you would hardly believe that I make him say no 
inore than he did say. He says then, " We have 
" likewise a history of the commencement of the 

^^ world. 
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" world, the most aocient and fhe most credible 
" that Gould be desired. This history is that of 
^^ Moses, an author do ancient, that no other can 
^^ stand in competition with him in this respect. 
" I might add, that this writer has all the cha- 
" racters of a divine authority, and prove it by 
^* such good reasons, as would give a great weight 
" to his testimony in the minds of all those who' 
*' believe a God. But such arguments are not 
** proper to be employed against the atheist with 
** whom we dispute at present. I ask no more, 
^* than that the same credit may be given to 
*' Moses, as we, give to every other historian. 
" Now this cannot be refused him reasonably, 
** since he is quoted by the most ancient heathen 
" historians, and since the antiquity of his writ- 
" ings has never been contested by any of them, 
** as Josephus maintains/' 

This is my text, I shall make some few re-^ 
marks upon it, and this general remark in the first 
place. It has been said, truly enough, that the 
court of Rome has established maqy maxims and 
claims of right, by affirming them constantly and 
boldly. against evident existing proofs of the co;)* 
trary. The Jewish and the christian church have 
proceeded by the same rule of policy, and the au- 
thority of the Pentateuch, to say nothing here of 
the other books of the Old Testament, has been 
established entirely and solely on the affirmation 
of the Jews, or, at best, on seeming and equi- 
vocal proofs, such as Josephus brings a^inst such 

c 3 evident 
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evident marks of falshood as can be objected to no 
other writings, except to professed romances, nor 
even always to them. 

It was the pride of the Jews to believe them* 
selves, and to make others believe if they could, 
not only that their nation was the elect people of 
God, but that it was of an immense antiquity, and 
that they possessed the most ancient of all au- 
thentic records. Josephus (who had as much of 
this pride about him as any Jew or Pharisee of 
them all, and who stuck, as little, at' any absur- 
dity, as any ancient or moderp rabbin) endea* 
voured to promote these opinions * among the 
Greeks and the Romans by his writings, though 
with very little success. Tillotson, like other 
christian doctors, had a better motive than that 
of mere ambition, though it was not quite foreign 
from ambition neither, to support the authority of 
the Pentateuch. Whether Jesus Christ, or St. 
Paul, abolished the ceremonial law of Moses, or 
whether the former grafted on this law, as the 
latter thought fit to graft on his Gospel, let us leave, 
it to divines to decide. In all cases Christianity 
was founded on Judaism, and the New Testament 
supposes the truth of the Old. Our divines, there* 
fore, are obliged to support the Old, as well as 
they can, in order to support the New, The au- 
thority of these books is maintain^sd, in some 
countries, by inquisitors and hangmen. In a 
country like ours, where arguments alone can be 
employed, divines may be indulged in the use of 
all the good and the bad indifferently, that they 
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may give up nothing ; for where every part may be 
alike attacked^ every part may be alike defended. 
Two cautions, however, these reverend persons 
would do well to observe. One to insist chiefly 
on the external proo& of the divine authenticity 
of the Scriptures, and to pour forth, on that head, 
all their stock of Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and 
I^tin, but to dwell very little on the internal 
marks of a divine character. They might silence 
those perhaps, on the first kind of proof, by their 
trandations and commentaries, whom they will 
never convince, on the second, by fair reasoning ; 
and might avoid a great deal of that blasphemy, 
which they talk on both ; a circumstance, surely, 
that deserves some regard from them. Another 
caution is this, that they should make war rather 
. defensively than offensively, that they should take 
the only true advantage of the discretion of their 
adversaries, which would be to return it with dis* 
cretion ; for their adversaries seldom speak out, 
nor push the instances and arguments they bring, 
as far as they might be carried. Instead of which 
these orthodox bullies affect to triumph over men, 
who employ but a part of their strength; tire 
them with impertinent paradoxes ; and provoke 
them by unjust reflections, and, often, by the 
foulest language. 

After this long, and, I hope, charitable remark, 
it is time to consider how Tillotson proves that we 
have historical, as well as traditional, evidence of 
the beginning of the world. This evidence is that 
of Moses : and to give it the more weight, he in- 
c 4 sists 
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dists on the great antiquity of the historian. This 
antiquity will not be disputed, perhaps, and it 
will be allowed, that no other history of the same 
assumed antiquity has come down to us. But 
then it will be asked, what materials Moses could 
have before him when he writ the book of Genesis, 
which is in some sort a preface to the Pentateuch, 
or, at least, the first chapters of it, wherein he re- 
lates most circumstantially the creation of the 
world, and the whole progress of that great event ? 
Divines have their answer ready. Moses was not 
a contemporary author, but he might write upon 
conten^porary authority. Twenty-five centuries 
passed indeed between the creation and him, but 
his materials were, notwithstanding that, extremely 
fresh and authentic, since they must have gone 
through very few hands, in ages when men lived 
so long, to come into his, whether we suppose 
them written or unwritten. This may be said, it 
has been often said, and always very weakly, to 
the purpose that is mentioned here ; for if Moses 
had taken his materials from the mouth of Adam 
himself, they would not have been sufficient 
vouchers of all that he relates. Adam might 
have related to him the passages of the sixth day, 
something even of his own creation, at least from 
the moment that God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life : but Adam could have told 
him nothing that preceded this, even on the sixth 
day, nor, by consequence, on the other five, 
^herein the whole material world was created. 
I^(pses therefore, notwithstanding bisi i^otiquity, 

inay 
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may afford an instance in proof of the universality 
of the tradition, but no more. His writings 
afford no historical evidence^ 

Our archbishop assures uSy that he could baye 
added to the antiquity of this historian certain 
characters of a divine authority, and have sup- 
ported them by reasons which would give great 
weight to his testimony in the minds of all those 
who acknowledge the existence of God. It is 
pity he did not think fit to giye these characters 
and reasons; sioce however improper it might 
have been to urge them against an atheist, who 
denies, the existence of God, as well as the com- 
mencement of the world, they would certainly 
have been, urged very properly against a theist, 
who, acknowledging both, believes nothing of the 
divine character of Moses. But he was too 
much attached to a rigorous precision, and used 
too much candour in his reasoning, to mingle 
the atheist and the theist together in this dis*^ 
pute. All he desires is, what, he thinks, cannot 
be reasonably refused him, that we give the same, 
credit to Moses, as we should give to any other 
historian. We will consider then, in the last 
place, what characters of a divine authority may 
be found in the writings of Moses, and, from this 
consideration, we shall find reason, perliaps, to 
be the less concerned that we have not those 
which Tillotspn kept to himself on this occasion. 
In the mean tirne^ let us continue to judge of 
Moses, as we should do of any other historian, 
pjnce it is all that is desired of us. 

Now 
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Now to constitute the authenticity of any his* 
tory, these are some of the conditions necessary. 
It must be writ by a contemporary author^ or by 
one who had contemporary materials in his hands. 
It must have been published among men who 
were able to judge of the capacity of the author, 
and of the authenticity of the memorials on which 
he writ. Nothing repugnant to the universal ex- 
perience of mankind must be contained in it. 
The principal facts, at least, which it contains, 
must be confirmed by collateral testimony, that 
is, by the testimony of those who had no common 
intei*est of country, of religion, or of profession, 
to disguise or falsify the truth. That Moses was 
not a contemporary author is allowed, and that he 
could have no contemporary authority, for the 
greatest part of what he advanced concerning the, 
creation, is proved. Thus far then his writings 
have no historical authenticity. Let us see whe- 
ther they have it in any of the other respects 
which I have mentioned. Were they published 
among people able to judge of them and of their 
author ? Huetius, who writ an evangelical de- 
monstration, and died a sceptic, admits, in his 
demonstration, that a book, to be deemed au- 
thentic, must have been received, as such, in the 
age which followed immediately the publication . 
of it, and in all the ages which followed this. 
Has it been sufficiently proved, that the Mosaical 
history was so received ? I believe not There 
was, it is said, by Abbadie, I think, a law of 
Moses, before Esdras, before Josiah, and even 

before 
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before David, since this £eiiiious prophet and king 
speaks continually of the law of God, and since 
all tlie other prophets quote the most important 
passages of Deuteronomy. The Pentateuch too 
must have been in their hands, since they show, 
very clearly, that they had an exact knowledge of 
the facts contained in Genesis, the least circum- 
stances of which are referred to by them as cir* 
cumstances that no man could be ignorant of. 
If Moses writ the history contained in the book 
of Genesis, be writ all the other books that com* 
pose the Pentateuch. Abbadie assumes that this 
cannot be denied, and that Moses must needs have 
been a good scribe, since it was he who recorded, 
in writing, the words of the covenant made at 
Horeb. 

It would be hard to find an example of greater 
trifling : for when we have allowed that the au- 
thors of the Old Testament, from David down to 
Esdras, speak not only of the law, but refer to 
many of the facts related in the Pentateuch, it 
will not follow necessarily that the Pentateuch, 
which we have in our hands, was published in 
the time of Moses or immediately after it. Much 
of the history, and some of the law, perhaps, con- 
tained in the writings ascribed to Moses, came 
.down to those who quote them, by traditions of 
uncertain original, though they were all alike 
ascribed, by the Jews, to the same legislator. 
This cannot appear improbable to any one who 
considers, that establishments said to be made 
according to the law of Moses, whpn the custom 

of 
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of reading this law once in seven years to the 
people was neglected, and when they had actually 
no body of law extant among them, are men- 
tioned sometimes in the Bible. This had been 
the case when Hilkiah found the law in the tem- 
ple, which had been lost long before, and conti- 
nued to be so, during the first eighteen or twenty 
years of good Josiah's reign. That the book, thus 
found, contained nothing but the law of Moses, 
strictly so called, or than the recapitulation of it, 
made in Deuteronomy, not the Mosaical history, 
we may, nay we must conclude,' from the little 
time that the reading the book in the presence 
of the king, and before it was sent by bis order to 
the prophetess Huldah, tpok up. 

The Jews had an oral, as well as a written law, 
and the former has been deemed even more im- 
portant than the, latter. The former however 
consisted of nothing more than traditions, ^which 
the rabbin Juda Hakkodosh, or the holy, com* 
piled, six or seven centuries after Esdras had 
compiled the canon of the Scriptures. In short, 
thete seems to have been two collections of an-^ 
cient Jewish traditions made at different times ; 
and the authors, who preceded Esdras, might 
quote those of one sort, as authentic facts and 
divine laws, just as well as the doctors, who pre- 
ceded rabbi Juda, quoted those of the other, as a 
commentary on them given by God hiinself on 
mount Sinai. It will be said, I know, that the 
authenticity df the Pentateuch, given us by Es^ 
.dras,'is sufficiently proved, by the conformity it 

has, 
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'ha$y in most instances, with the Pentateuch of 
the Samaritans, that is of the Cuthieans, a people 
^sent from the other side of the Euphrates by Sal- 
manasar to inhabit the country of Samaria, which 
be had depopulated. This people knew nothing 
of the Mosaical law till Asarhaddoo, the successor 
of Salmanasar, sent a priest of the Jews to inr 
struct them in it, who might carry, for aught wc 
know, a Pentateuch written in ancient Hebrew 
characters with him. I enter into no examination 
of these precarious accounts, lest I should go out 
of my depth ; neither need I to do so : for if we 
allow that the Pentateuch was public before the 
time of Esdras, Josiah, or even David, will it 
follow that it was so as. early as would be neces*- 
sary to answer that condition of authenticity, 
which we speak of here ? Was ther0 not time 
more than enough between Moses and David to 
make fabulous traditions pass for authentic his- 
tory? Did it take up near so much to establish 
the divine authority of the Alcoran among the 
Arabs; a people not niore. incapable to judge of 
Mahomet and his book, than we may suppose 
the Israelites to judge of Moses and his book, if 
he left any, whether of law alone, or of history 
and law both ? 

The time that the Israelites passed from the 
Exode under Moses, and the four centuries that 
they passed afterward under their judges, may 
be compared, well enough, to the heroiqal age of 
the Greeks. Marvellous traditions descended 
Urom both, and their heroes were much alike. 

Those 
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Those of nhe Greeks were, generally bastards of 
some god or other, and those of the Jews were 
always appointed by God to defend his people, 
and to destroy their enemies. But Aod, one of 
these, was an a3sassin, and Jephtha, another, was 
a captain of banditti, as David was, till^ by the 
help of the priests, he obtained the crown; after 
which, under him, and his son Solomon, the go- 
vernment of the Israelites took a better form ; 
arts and sciences were cultivated; and their his- 
torical age might begin. It has been urged, by 
those who scruple little what they say, that the 
four centuries, which tlie Israelites passed' under 
their judges, were times of adversity and op- 
pression, wherein they had something else to do 
than'to invent fabulous traditions, or that if any, 
such were invented so near the times of Moses 
and Joshua, they must have been detected by the 
Israelites themselves, who would have been iar 
from encouraging traditions so injurious to neigh- 
bouring nations, of whom they had reason to 
stand in awe. Thus it seems that times of igno- 
rance, barbarity, and confusion, were the most 
unlikely to give rise and currency to fables, and 
the most proper to preserve the truth of tradi* 
tions, which must, for this ridiculous reason, have 
come down uncorrupted arid unmixed. One can 
hardly imagine any thing so extravagant, and yet 
I can quote, from Abbadie, a way of reasoning 
that is more so. You have thought, I doubt not, 
hitherto, like other men of sense, that the con- 
sistency of a narration is one mark, of it's truth ; 

but 
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jbut this great divine will teach you, that the ior 
consistency, not the consistency, is such a mark. 
Moses, he says, is so inconsistent with himself 
that he establishes the existence of one God, and 
then talks as if there were many. He introduces 
Jacob wrestlii^ against God, and the mortal 
comes off victorious. Could be have advanced 
such an apparent absurdity, if the fact had not 
been true ? He advanced it, because he knew it 
to be true, though he did not understand it. Just 
so he talked of several lords, who appeared to 
Abraham under the forms of angels, without 
knowing what he said, though Abbadie knew that 
the angel of the covenant was one of them : by 
which I profess myself not to know what Abbadie 
meaned, or what they mean, who say, that this 
angel was the son of God. Thus a new rule is 
added to the canon of criticism by this learned 
divine. 

Another condition of the authenticity of any 
human history, and such alone we are to con- 
sider in this place, is, that it contain nothing re- 
pugnant to the experience of mankind. Things 
repugnal)t to this experience are to be found in 
many, that pass however for authentic ; in that 
of Livy, for instance: but then these incre- 
dible anecdotes stand by themselves, as it were, 
and the history may go on without them. But 
this is not the case of the Pentateuch, nor of 
the other books of the Old Testament. Incre- 
dible anecdotes are not mentioned seldom and 
occasionally in them. The whole history is 

founded 
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founded ou such, it consists of little else, and if it 
were not a history of them, it would be a his^ 
lory of nothing. These books become familiar to 
lis before we have any experience of our Own. 
The strange storie3 they relate, represented in 
pictures or in prints, are the amusements of our 
infancy ; we read them, as soon as we learn to 
read, and they make their imjn-essions on us, like 
the tales of our nurses. The latter are soon ef*- 
fi^ced, though sometimes, with difficulty ; because 
no one takes care to preserve them, and care is 
taken, in a good education, to destroy them, fiut 
the others are industriously renewed, and the most 
superstitious credulity grows up along with us. 
We may laugh at Don. Quixote, as long as wc 
please, for reading romances till he believed them 
to be true histories, and for quoting archbishop 
Turpin with great solemnity ; but when we speak 
of the Pentateuch, as of an authentic history, and 
quote Moses, as solemnly as he did Turpin, are 
we much less mad than he was? When I sit 
down to read this history with the same indif- 
ference as I should read any other, for so it ought 
to be read, to comply with all that archbishop 
Tillotson requires of us, I am ready to think my- 
self transported into a sort of fairy-land, where 
every thing is done by magic and enchantment ; 
where a system of nature, very ditFerent fr<Ma 
ours, prevails ; and all I meet with is repugnant 
to my experience, and to the clearest and most 
distinct ideas I have. Two or three incredible 
anecdotes, in a decade of Livy, are easily passed 

over; 
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over;. I reject them, aad I return, -with my au- 
thor, iato the kno.vn .0(wrse of humn fl&irs, 
yfimro I ^SikI many tbiogs €txuraordiiiary, bu< none 
lacredible. I cannot do tbis in reading the hh^ 
tory oi tlgteOki Testeoiiefut. It is founded in io<- 
erecU^ty. Almost ev^y ««fent os^ntained in if; 
is Aaeisd^te in it'^s eauses or coi^equcwices, and I 
mm^ Btssxspit or reject the ^rbol^, as I said jii8|; 
JEK>vr. I iO^LVi do ao (ttthermse, if I tet like as ini- 
diffierant jidge, and if I pre no oiore credit to. 
MMea . than ^ any otbrr ifaistoriaa. JBut I need 
Wf DO more on $im head. No one, imcept bene 
and there a divine, will presume to say, that the 
histories fOf the Old Testamtent are conforoiable 
to tlie ex|Merie<Qce of maofkiad ajwi to tthe mtnraji 
course of tbifigs. I jexcopt here and there a dir 
vine, because I i«eineff»ber ooe, wbo speaking of 
tbe eonvtorsaliou >of tibe sempeot wi:th the &»t wo- 
mm, amd >tbe other ifarcu»k6ta?iices of tbe fall of 
foam, (that be may la^^oid tbe explanations givm 
hj> tbe raUbins of tbis itfory, or tha.t of Pbilo, a 
tittle Jess ^QQtnavagant tbaQ tthe others, all which 
iMirmd ,tbe whoh iato aU^ory) has the front to 
assert, that ibere is nothing imcped&ble in this xe* 
iaition jtiiHerally uadorslood. 

The ^noxt condiltion of bisiorioal authenticity is 
:tbisi jthaft ithe &cia, tiske priiiQifial &cts at least, he 
con£fiuied by ooUateFal testimony. By collateral 
teettn^ony I ixieantbe teatimony of those, who bad 
ffiooooanioBiintereat of country, of reHgk)n, or of 
firofession, to di^ime or falsi^fy the. t«uth, as I 
eoq^ressed wyaotf abo^e. Tim 4iQoi^ joowmmnf 

Vioa.. V. D that 
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that we express ourselves in order to prevail a 
common theological sophism. Hnelius says, kk 
the place to which I have referred already, that 
a history is deemed to be true, when other hia* 
lories relate the same facts, and in the same man* 
ner. But it is not enough that the same facts ate 
related, even in contemporary, or nearly contemn* 
porary books ; since if the authors of these books 
were such as I describe, all these testimonies 
would be in effsct but one, as all those of the Old 
Testament, which confirm the Mosaical lastory, 
are in truth but one, the testimony of Moses 
himself. 

Josepbos attempts to support this history by 
collateral testimonies, those of Egyptians, Phos- 
nicians, Chaldaeans, and even Greeks, l^t these 
teiStimonies, were they never so fiiU to bk pur- 
pose, would cease to be collateral testimonies, by 
coming through him who had a common interest 
of country and religion to di^ise and to falsify 
truth. If we examine the use he makes of the 
fragments he cites from Manetho, concerning the 
shepherd-kii^, and many other citations in bis 
works, we shall find abundant reason to suspect 
him of both. Eusebius is a collateral witness as 
little as be^ and yet from these two quivm^ princi* 
pally have all the arrows employed to defend the 
authenticity of tt^ Old Testament been drawn. 
They are blunt indeed, and notbii^ can be more 
trifling than the use that has been made of them 
by ancient a»id modern scholars. Whewver these 
o^n find, in profane history or tradition, the least 

circumstance 
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eircumstance that has any seeminc^ relation to 
sacred history, they produce it as collateral tes- 
timony, and sometimes even the similitude of 
sounds is employed for the same purpose, with a 
great apparatus of learning. But nothing can be 
more impertinent than this learning. The man 
who gives the least credit to the Mosaic history 
for instance, will agree, very readily, that these 
five books contain traditions of a very great an- 
tiquity, some of which were preserved and pro- 
pagated by other nations, as well as by the Is- 
raelites, and by other historians, as well as by 
Moses. Many of them may be true too ; but, 
I think, they will not serve to vouch for one 
another in the manner they must do to become 
such collateral testimonies as are required. That 
the Israelites had a leader and legislator called 
Moses, is proved by the consent of foreign, whom 
I call collateral, witnesses. Be it so. But surely 
it will not follow^ that this man conversed with 
the Supreme Being fece to face, which these col- 
lateral witnesses do not affirm. The Israelites 
were* an Egyptian colony and conquered Pales- 
tine. Be it so. It will not follow, that the Red 
sea opened a passage to them, and drowned the 
Egyptians who pursued them. It will not follow, 
that the possession of the land of Canaan was pro- 
mised to their father Abraham four hundred years 
before, as a consequence of the vocation of this 
patriarch) and of an alliance whkh God made 
with him and with his family. A great number of 
instances migtbt be brought of the same kind ; and 
< . D 8 such 
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such ijoatances might serve to- prove the authea* 
ticity of those, hiatorie3i whjijch th? rooak of Vir 
terbo endeavoured to impose oa the ytrorld ^ndw 
the names of Megasthenes and other ancieiDt 
writexs, just a^ welj as they serve to prove tb^^ 
authenticity of those which we ascribe to Mo9e8^ 
ox Joshui^ or any other supposed writer^s^ of Ums 
Old. Xes^tament 

ThQ three or four ancient neigbbouriug na,tioii% 
of ivhom we have some knowledge, seemi^ to 
have h^d a coo^impn fund of traditions^ which 
they varied according, to their different systj^n^ 
of religion, phil9sophy, and policy. We may ob* 
serve this, if we compare the traditions of the. 
Arab39 des^rended. from the Ismaelites, with thosi^. 
of the Jews, descended from the Israelites* Hu-- 
nqian tradition for human tradition, the foiTner 
deserve as much credit as the latter^ Why then 
do we put so gre^at a difference between thew ? 
Have we any reason for it, except the affirmation, 
of oi^e of thq parties ? Abbadie will tell you. that 
we have, because the Jews were a people of sag$is 
and, philosophers)* The hest^ excuse, tbajt caa.b^. 
made; for. the poor man, is to say, that, he t^caipo, 
soon afterward^ mad enpygh to study the. Apoca- 
lypse aqdi to believe that h^. fo^^d a. hidden 
sense ii^ it.. The truth is, that igQqrai|i^,aad su- 
perstition, pride, injustice, and .barbarity wei:e the , 
peculiar characteristics of this people of sag€is. 
and philo;5ophers. Th^. prindple;*. qf th^, relit 
gipn formed them to every, part of i this chara^pter. 
Their priests^ who hqid tt^ care of d^ii: religjkm 

and 
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arid the keeping of their records, as we are told, 
mtiiht&tiiied thein in it ,• and Whether their history 
1^65 jiUch, as we see it, before the Hays of Esdras 
and Nehemias, br nothing more than broken tra- 
ditions, cdllected and put together by them in the 
present form, thus much is certain, that the same 
spirit breathes through the whole, and that the 
cfaaraeter of the nation appears evidently in every 
part of the composition. It has been said, I 
know, of the pride o»f this people particularly, that 
their scripture^ \vere not cbntrited to flatter therii 
in ft, sinee their revolts, their apostacies, and the 
punishments which followed them, as well as the 
discourses of their prophets, filled with the most 
ttiortifying i*eproafcfhe's, ' and the most terrible 
Ifefedtenings on the part of God, are set forth in 
these books with every aggravatting circumstance. 
But this evasion will strengthen, instead of weak- 
enrng; what I hate said. It is true that the Jews 
are often represented in them like rebellious chiK 
dren, but they are afways represented' like fa- 
^ourftfe children. They abandon God's law arid 
Ms #oi^hip ; they depoSfe him ; they choose ano- 
ihti kitig in his place : still his predilection for 
this chdsfen people siib'si^lls, and if he punishes, it 
i^ orily, like an indulgent parerit, to reclaim them, 
aiAd to ^how'them the same favour as before. In 
sno'rt, he renews atl hi^ promises to theni ; future 
^(ky and triumph; a Messiah; a kingdom that 
Shdll destroy all others, and last eternally, " con- 
** sumet universa regna, et ipsum stabit in 6ter- 
** nmri/' Thns lyas the pi*ide of this people kept 
D 3 up 
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up by incredible stories about the past, and incre- 
dible prophecies about the future ; and with their 
pride, even to this day, their ignorance, their en-^ 
thusiastical superstition, and in principle, if not in 
effect for want of power, their injustice and their 
barbarity. Thus we see that the authenticity of 
the Mosaical history and the other histories of the 
Old Testament has no sufficient collateral testi- 
mony, but rests, solely, or principally, on the good 
faith of a people who deserve, on many accooats^ 
to be trusted the least ; and of whom we may say^ 
that it is improbable their history should have 
been written, and impossible that it should have 
been preserved, with a strict regard to truth. 

I might rest f he matter here, if it did not come 
into my thoughts to expose a sophisqn, that has 
been employed by those who defend the autbeoH 
ticity of this history. If they cannot show, that it 
is confirmed by collateral and foreign testimony, 
contemporary or nearly contemporary, they hope to 
confirm it by assuming, that relics continued long 
among the Jews, and that festivals and ceremo- 
nious institutions continue still, all which are sq 
many contemporary proofs ; since th^y mpst have 
been contemporary, in. their origin, with the facts 
to which they are relative. The proof is preca* 
rious in the mouth of one of your divines, who 
have abused it to establish so many pious frauds, 
and the belief of so many foolish legends ; but it 
becomes contemptible, when it is employed by one 
of our divines, who declaim so much against the 
use that has been made of it in your church. 

With 
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WMi ymbin i«oe eta he talk to U8» like Abfaedie, of 
the rod of Aaron, of the pot of muim, or (tf the 
figpuee that repreaeoted ratt and the privy parla 
of the Phitittines? Would the man prove his sin* 
eerily to U8» as he proves that of Moees, by his 
coDtradiclioQs mod inoonsistendes ? 

The relics^ so long preserved, exist do wfaero 
out of the books whose ^torical aathentidty 
d^y are advanced to prove ; and if they did exist, 
we should be obliged to reject them, or to admit 
nMoiy of the grossest io^positions that have passed 
OB popular credulity. Did not the priests of 
Delphi show the very slone that Saturn swallowed,* 
when be intended to devowr Jupiter ? Was tbertf 
not an olive tree at Troesena, or sonewhero in 
Greiece, in the time of Pausanias, which blos- 
somed and boro fruit, which had been the dub of 
Hencules, and which this hero had planted, just 
as Joseph of Arimathasa (danied his slick, that 
became a miraculous tbom at Glastonbury?—* 
The institution of festivab and ceremonies proves 
as little as rolics. Thou|^ supposed contemporary, 
they may owe their.origioal to some fabulous tra<* 
ditk>ns; or if really contemporary, they serve te 
well to prove all the ridtcolous drcumstanioes, that 
httve been blended with the tradition in proceas 
of time, as the fret which they were designed to 
record. The Isnu^lises had their sabbath of days^ 
their sabbath of years, and their weeks of years. 
Will it follow that God was employed «ix days in 
the laborious wwk of the creation* and that be 
vested the sev^th ? The passover and other in- 
D 4 stitutions 



dtitififamk ienrid to ot>flDarieHiocMe tlse dtofNirttirc 

^ the Israriitw oat df Egypt^ and their titeSMH 

pBmpn intp PAlestitie; Bkit wiil tfaey Mtfve tili» 

ivJM to cottvmeMMiraM aU tte in^M^iUe cirotmi^ 

mmcmsy wbteh had boea added to tlse iiad«limi aS 

a very credible^ aad^ no doobt, of a very trae 

Ment? Collateral testtnaony proves tke: etetit; 

brut these supposed cofitent^pomry iastitntioas can-* 

oot stand m lieu of coftateral tafttmooj V(3 ppoff^ 

the ckoQimtanGes. Wbethep the event be true, 

oc irhetker it be fobe^ siieb institucions wiH con** 

isuod the truth ef the event nvith the fidsehood «# 

tfte eircumetaiBces in one case^ and wiH vouch let 

bofh ' alike in the other. The death «f Moses, 

who eertfatniy died, is confounded wMi the oir- 

eamstaneeis- that^ s^coAipany it in the last chapter 

of Deuteronomy ; eirdum&taiiiGes absurd and pM* 

&t»e ; and yet, if (be Jevrs comaiemoiute the true 

&ct; theytnmt commemiorate, on this pdneipley 

ftU the eirciiuistanoes that are related in the Bthte,' 

and^ in their oral tra^htions^ A gfood iman be* 

lievtes piously the ascension of Mahomeiy on the 

fiMih of his traditfone, and of the oeremony, hy 

which it is annually OMiiaietiiorated. The asoen*- 

sbn and the circuftidianceB of it are Iftlse altkefi 

the ceresnony vouches for alt afike ; and he nmm 

bdliere, not only the aseension of Mahomet^ but 

th^t the angelOabriel brought by night to 'his 

s^pwlcbre a flying horse^ called Borak, vi-hkhthe 

prophet mounted and rode ^ on horseback in«d 

Mesiyen. <$haii the annual cerotnony, which coih 

fitms the whole ^ccotf^t aiifeey ckudee ^nw tloKow/ 

"• ' ' ^ i that 



tfiailti^hiifiietiwiii ta Hea^^n, or biinbr w inm 
lilMiiig tisds 8lory in the saape clasd mth that of 
AMAphms Mid his Uppc^rvph ?. We shall beiiefs 
^o part of it; bat the ffHxd inan is. obliged to 
bi^ieve the ^heite. 

The liide I have said nrnkm k plaiiaeaD^giiy 
atid more jiwrlkulars ia so plaan a case woalil be 
MQierflaoiiS) that if we take Tillotson at his woidj 
tf Mie give only the setne credit i» Moseiy wUcii 
we g^re to every otber btstorianj and no noore, bfi 
bi«tory cannot pass, aecordiag to any rule of good 
seme or true critkisnvy lor aatheiitic* fi«t otficj^ 
dinioes are notao ^^eaerom; they gpvo up ab«' 
tbRig; andi thevefore^ when: they cannot; maiatahi 
tveafc argimients of one kind, they bate reoouna 
to aiK)ther hypothesis, and affirm this history to 
have been writ by men under the -inuiiediaiie io* 
ihience of divide, inspiration^ and to be, there** 
fore, of divine authority. For this they iuMre the 
wevd of Josepbas, and the nHvaaiiaoQs attestation 
^ the Jewish and Chrisiiasi chorcbea. Bm aii 
this win aoi; aaaount to proo^ unless . it may be 
said, that ^heyiwho eaamet gwe: to. this history 
e^en the appeorance of: bmaan, can give it the 
appearance of dinrtne autiieawity. > That aame^ 
D($ss 'of spirit, whifeh raaa throu^^ail this hitterf, 
and whiehappears'tojitt the writings «ftbe Jewish 
prophets, ooa^^ms one thin^^ that Josephos sayi* 
A di^incf} ord^ of menv prieytet and ppophots^ 
amoag the Jews, as well as the^ Egyptians^ ptilih 
lished the sacred ivritlinga of dsese peopde, asai 
these writings wieve reccdvedon the faida^MC thk 

order 
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the Jewish reTelation. We find this asserted 
rery magisterially, but, if we have recourse to 
the fiibie, we find no such thing. Moses did 
not believe the immortality of the soul, nor the 
fewards and punishments of another Ufe ; though 
it is poesiUe he might have learned these doc- 
trines from the Egyptians, who taught them very 
early, and yet not so early, perhaps, as they 
taught that of the unity of God. When I say 
that Moses did not believe the immortality of the 
aoul, nor future rewards and punishments, my 
reason for it is, that he taught nei tber, when he 
had to do with a people, whom even a theocracy 
oould not restrain, and on whom, therefore, ter- 
roQFS of punishmeitts future as well as present, 
eMrnal as well as temporary, could never be too 
much multiplied, nor too strongly inculcated. 
•Moses, the greatest of their prophets, knew no- 
thing of this immortality, and Solomon, the wisest 
ef their kings, decides against it. The texts in 
Eeekiel, and others, which are alleged to prove 
that this doctrine was part of the Je#ish system, 
are too modern to prove it, and they admit be- 
sides of a different sense. In short, this doctrine 
does not appear to have prevailed among them, 
till they becanie acquainted with Greek philo- 
sophy, and, instead of lending to Plato, borrowed 
from him. This pretended mark of divinity may 
b^ ascribed therefore, if it be one, to pagan 
philosophy, but it cannot be so to Jewish the- 
ology; and I cantK>t help using an expression 

of 
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of one of these d^ebkoers *, wha write as if thsf 
were preaching, aod to apply it to the whole tribe : 
They would do well to think a little beiterbefore^ 
hand) aod to respect their leaders a little more. 

Wheti tbeae mmi talk of the characters of a 
divine original^ which are to be £6uiid in tfaer 
books of the Oid Tes&aaient, they mast meam 
nothing or they mudt mean to say, that theses 
books are more perfect, according to our ideas oS 
human perfection^ whether we consider them as 
books of law or of history, than any other writingsi 
that are avowe<tty human. Now if this be whatr 
thc^y mean, nofthiogj can be more false. Theyi 
cajiiaoti deny^ that pagan pl^losopbers enjoined a* 
gIB&eral benevolence^ a^ benevolence bot confined^ 
tQ.any particular society of men,, bnt^ extended^ 
tOithe ^eat commonwealth ofimanjund; as a first 
principle of the law of our nature. The law of 
thA Jewsr exacted fneii)' them all the duties. neces- 
saiy to maintain peace and: good order among 
tbeinselves,( and if this be a mark of divinity, the 
lawsi which^rappareefir and( banditti establish in 
thoirisqd^i^.have the same. But the first prin- 
ciples^ and;the-whole tenour of the Jewish laws, 
took them out of all morale obligations* to the rest 
ofiqiankind ; anddf Moses did not order them to ' 
have no .benevolence for anyi, who were not Jews^ 
^' erga nullum hominiem bencnrelos. esse^" a9 
I^siwachqstpretended,^ yet it isxertain, that their 
layiTy theit bisbocy, an,d their propiieeiesj deter- ' 
nuo«d thfmh. to i thinki themselves a chosen race^ 

distinct 
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distinct from the rest of nmnkmd in the order of 
God's providence, and that they were far from 
owing to other men, what other men owed to 
them and to one another. This produced a legal 
injustice and cruelty in their whole conduct, and 
there is no part of their history wherein we shall 
not find examples of both, authorised by their 
law^ jand pressed upon them by their priests ami 
their prophets. 

In the systems of pagan philosophy we are eji* 
borted, says another of these declaimers, to love 
virtue for her own sake; but the Jewish divines, 
rising much higher, exhorted us to love virtue 
for the sake of God. But can there be any 
thing so impiously interesting and craving, as 
the sentiments ascribed to the patriarchs by 
Moses, and the principles of his own law ? ^' If 
^f God will be with me, and will keep me in this 
'^ way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, 
^* and raiment to put on, so that I come again 
' • to my father's house in peace, then shall the 
^[ Lord be my God, and this stone which I have 
^^set for a pillar shall be God's house, and of all 
^[ that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the 
" tenth unto thee*." This was Jacob's vow, and 
the conditional engagement which he took with 
Qod. If we turn to the xxviiith chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, we shall find that Moses, on the re- 
newal of the covenant between God and the peo- 
ple, employs no arguments, to. induce the latter 
to a strict observation of it, of a higher nature 

♦ Oen»vi,.!88. 

than 
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tlian promises of ioimediate good, and the tfafon* 
coiogs of immedkie eviL Tbey are exhorted to 
keep the law ; not for the sake oS the law, net 
for the sake of God, but for consideratioos of 
another kind, and wherein not only their wants 
were to be supplied, but aU their appetites and 
passions to be gratified* If they hearkened diltp 
gently to the voice of the Lord, they were to be 
set oa high above all the nations of the Earth ; 
they were to be the head, aqd not the tail ; to be 
above, only, and not beneath; aU the people of 
the Earth weie to fear thean ; all thw enemiei 
were to be smitten before their fiice, a«9d thqr 
who came out ^sinst them one way, were to ijr 
before them seven. These were objects <tf aoibir 
tion. Their basket and their store were to be 
blessed, they were to grow rich, they were to lend 
to many nations, «id to borrow from none. 
These were objectsof avarice. They wece to be 
blessed every wbwe, in the city and in the fields 
in the fruit of their bodies^ in the fruit. of their 
ground, and in the firott of their cattle, and of 
their A>dcs of sheep. These were object of all 
thrir other appetites and .passions. God pur- 
chased, as it were, the obedience of a people^ 
he had chosen long before, by this mercenary 
bargaia It was ill-kept on their part ; and the 
law, with all these sanctions, was continually 
violated, sometimes receded, and had io no ^ 
gree a force suftdeot to msiniain itseif in obser- 
ration and reverence. 
The most excellent constitution^ inhuman go- 
vernment 
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T^ffimedt and syslems of hunsaa law beootae often 
MetesS) ntnA even hurtful, either io a nfftural 
tfcmrae of tbingBy or by extiuordinary cotijuM-^ 
tores, which the wisdom of legi^atorB couid not 
foresee. Ofte of the most conoeivable perfee-^ 
liofls of a kw is, that it be made with such a 
fot>e6igtyi of atl possible accideMs, and wiib sueb 
Ipiriovhions for tiie due execution of it, in all cascB^ 
tbM the l«w may be ctfoctual lo govern and A« 
nkt these aceidoats, instead of lying at tiie 
inepcj^ of ^m. Such a law would produce it^« 
0Se^ty * by a certain moral necessity result* 
.11^ fpMif' itself, and not by the help of any 
psrtictilar ooRJ«inctare. We are able to foim 
aome ^neral notions of laws thua parfed; 
iMlt^o make tbeaaisdbove^hiuiittDity. Anotheir 
#ff'tlbe<nost' oonceivdible perfeetiofm of a law ooa* 
MCs in the eleamess^ and precision of it% lerms^ 
aik), ovea in this, the greai?est i^siators tiave 
iMen feiied. The' terms become equivocal or ob-^ 
scwe, if they were not sooriginatty, bythe en-? 
didavH^^rs of those who iear the law, to elude it> 
and of those 'who* get by their explanations, or 
judgments, to perpleiK th€ me^mng of iit. But 
that which 4s ideal perfectlbn, not real, among 
fbe% win be foovid, iio dodbft, and ought to bo 
exipectdd, when God is the legislator. If it it^ ivot 
W ft>ufvd, all that ca^ be said about marks of 
dignity in a^y law*, tbart pretends to be revealed 
and efnactod by Gpod> is^merecant. 

To apply these reflections the iiK3ire otroiigly> 
itwiH beiproper t^ doiisider <ihe kw of Moses, 

relatively 
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iriallvely to the first of the perfections mentioned, 
as a law given to the Israelites alone ; and to con« 
sider, relatively to the second, the whole body 
of their law, and their history, which is a sort of 
cooimentary on their law, not only as given to ^ 
them, but as given to all mankind, for purposes 
the most important to their common welfare. If 
Eternal Wisdom dictated the laws, and inspired, 
these historians and propheu in all their writings, 
Eetemal Wisdom knew all the uses they were to 
serve in time ; and by consequence, whether we re- 
gard the Jewish (economy alone, or that of Judaism 
and Christianity together, the whole system of 
law, history, and prophecy, must be exactly pro- 
portioned, as the means of all these ends. 

On the first head we cannot read the Bible 
without being convinced, that no law ever ope- 
rated so weak and so uncertain an effect, as the 
law of Moses did. Far from prevailing against 
accidents and conjunctures, the least was sufficient 
to interrupt the course, and to defeat the designs 
of it; to make that people not only neglect the 
law, but cease to acknowledge the legislator. To 
prevent this, was the first of these designs ; and 
if the second was^ as it was no doubt, and as it is 
the design or pretence of all laws, to secure the 
happiness of the people, this design was defeated 
as fully as the other ; for the whole history of this 
people is one continued series of infractions of 
the law and of national calamities. So that this 
law, considered as the particular law of this na- 
tion, has proved more ineiiectual than any other 

Voi^ V. E liBW, 
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law, perhaps, that caii be quoted'. If this t/e 
atscribed to the hardness of lieart and obstiiiacV 
of the people, in order to save the lionbur bif the 
law, this honour will be little saved, arid it's di- 
vinity ill maintained. This excuse might be a(f- 
Biilt^d in the case of any human law ; but we 
tspeak here of a law supposed to be dictated by 
Divine \Visdom, which ought, and which w ould 
have been able, if It had been such, to Wep in a 
state of submission to it, arid "of national prospe- 
rity, even a people rebellious and obstinate 
• enough to break through any other. If It be said, 
that th6 law became irieffectiial *by the fault of 
those who governed the people^ their judges and 
their kipgs, let it be reuiembered, "that their judges 
and kings were of God's appointment, for the 
most part at least ; that be himself is said to have 
been their kins, during several "ages : that *his 
.presence remained among them^ even after tney 
had deposed him ; arid that the high priest con- 
. ^uited him, .oi] any emergency, by the Uriin and 
Thummim. Occasional miracles were wroiisbt 
f to ejiforce the law, but this was a standing mi- 
racle that midit serve both to explam and'erifbrce 
it- by the wisdom and authority of the legislator, 
, as ottcn as immediate recourse to hiin was neces- 
, sary. Can it be denied, tliat the most imperifect 
. system of human laws would Have been rendered 
., effectual by such meansas tlicse ? 
,^ . It naay not be aiqiss here to compare trie eiiqct 
. ofthJ5.1aw, before the^captivity of Babylon, 'with 
,.that which it had afterwards.'— ^Ten tribes 6f this 
chosen people had been, for their disobedience, 

dispersed. 
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tepersed, and, we may say, lost in the east, 
long before tbe reign of Nebuchodonosor. This 
prince compieted the ruin of the whole nation. 
He burned their temple, and their city, and car* 
ried the two remaining tribes into captivity. This 
captivity is said to have lasted but seventy yeara^ 
and the Jews had carried into it so little respect 
for their law, so little regard to their history, and 
so little trust in the prophecies, which had bem 
published both before and during this time, that 
tbey seemed to have forgat them all when Cyrus 
gave them permission to return to their country, 
and to rebuild their temple. He did more than 
give them permission ; he gave them encourage- 
ment, and, among other instances of it, he re* 
stoi>ed the sacred vessels, wUch had been taken 
from them. What happened on this great revo- 
lution ? Zorobabel gathered, with much trouble^ 
a small number of the Jews, who were willing to 
return into their own country On this great revo- 
lution, and even these were the dregs of tte 
people. The most considerably of them, and, 
among these, twenty of the four and twenty 
orders of priests that had been carried to Baby- 
lon, chose rather to stay there than to return to 
the holy city, though tiiat was the place appointed 
by God for their sacrifices, and the most august 
-ceremonies of their rdigion. Fourscore years 
intervened between the return of Zorobabel and 
^he arrival of Esdras at Jerusalem. The tempie 
and the city, prc^ably, had been rebuilt, but the 
law oannot be said to have been restored. Many 

£ 2 things, 
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tbingSi directly contrary to it, were practised 
openly and without scruple. Thus, for example, 
not only the people, but the Levites and the 
priests, married strange women, women who wer^ 
not of their own country. Esdras, and Nehemia^ 
after him, neglected nothing to restore and prer 
serve the observation of the law, and for this pur- 
pose they took means very different from those 
which Moses bad instituted, and much more ef- 
fectual. One of these means, and perhaps the 
most effectual, was the institution of synagogues, 
which became so numerous, that wherever there 
were ten Jews, it is said, there was a synagogue. 
In these the law was read and explained once 
'every week ; whereas it was to be read but once 
in seven years, and the people were obliged to go 
up to Jerusalem to hear it, according to the 
Mosaic institution. The consequence was, that 
notwithstanding some schisms, some apostacies, 
anS other revolutions, which happened in the 
church and state, the Jews, in general, signalised 
themselves by a greater and more constant attach- 
ment to their religion and law. 

Another perfection of law consists in the clear- 
ness and precision of the terms ; and, in these 
respects^ we propose to consider this body of 
history, of prophecy, and of law, relatively not to 
the Jews alone, but to the rest of the world like- 
wise. Kow the language in which this law was 
given, and in which we must suppose that the 
histories and prophecies were written, as well as 
the law, unless we suppose these to have been 

written 
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written in or after the time of Esdras, is, the 
learned say, of all languages the most loose and 
equivocal ; and the style and manner of writing 
of the sacred authors, whoever they were, or 
whenever they lived, would increase the uncertainty 
and obscurity even of any other language. How 
should it be otherwise, when the same passages 
may be taken in historical, mystica], literal, and 
allegorical senses? and when those who writ them 
knew so little what they writ, that they fore- 
told some future, when they imagined they 
were relating some past event ? Lord Bacon, in- 
deed, says, that the sacred authors had a special 
privilege of recording the future, as well as the 
past, in history. But I suppose his lordship to 
have been no more in earnest when he said this, 
than be was in writing bis Christian paradoxes. 
To supply these defect^i the Jews have recourse 
ta an oral law, and Christians to the decisions of 
councils. Strange methods indeed ! history may 
explain or control tradition, but it is "quite ab- 
surd to explain or control history by tradition. 
Councils were composed of men, whose pre- 
tensions to inspiration deserve nothing but our 
contempt, and, therefore, it is equally absurd to 
explain or control the word of God by the 
judgment of these mep, whether in their as- 
semblies, pr s^paratelyr St. Jerom complains, 
in one of hift letters*, that they dragged the text 
to favour their particular sentiments, how^ rcpug- 

* Ad Paul. 
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nant soever to it. But this text does not seem to 
want so much dragging. Tlie ambiguity of it 
makes it supple enough, and sentiments, the most 
contrary to one another, are equally well sup- 
ported by it. If we add to these considerations 
that of the infinite number of copies, of versions, 
and of versions of versions, which have given oc- 
casion to many alterations and interpolations, 
that are to be found, without going to Spinoza, 
to Hobbes, or to the fanciful author of the pre- 
adamitical system, we must be, I think, con- 
vinced, that the Bible, which we call the word of 
(jrpd, is as little fit, by the manner in which it 
has been preserved, to be a uniform foundation 
of universal religion, as by the manner in which 
it was writ and first published to the world. 

Divines have their answer ready, and I hear, 
methinks, a great bishop of your church ask me,, 
with that air of superiority, to which no man of 
his age had a better claim, whether the authen- 
ticity of these books diminishes, because some 
explanatory additions may have been inserted^ 
because some errours may have slipped by ac- 
cident into the text, or because the mistakes of 
copyists have given occasion to various readings ? 
Sliow me, says the right reverend person, if you 
can, any law, any doctrine, any ceremony, any 
miracle, or any prophecy that has been added 1 
Are not all the writings of the profeue autfeore, 
whom you deem authentic, come down to you 
in the same manner as those of the holy penmen ? 
I reply, my objection and my complaint are, that 

the 



the inariJier. in \j'hicli t^ese jjooks are writ, were 
published, and have been preserved, makes it iin- 
^ossjble to do this. Could we do it, could we 
cjistipguish j^etween what is original and what not, 
the objection would vanish, and the complaint 
qease. JBut botl} will remain in force till then ; 
becausjB Qjf .the vast difference there is between t*he 
importance of these and of all other wriiings. 
The laws of Plato, the odes of Horace, and the 
history i)f Livy, may have been corrupted without 
any ill coijsequence to those who read them. But 
tlie sam^ cannot be said of the laws of Moses, of 
the psalms of David, and of the history of the Old 
Testaniept. 

I have been long enough on the defensive. It 
is timj? I should attack in my turn, and show you 
for what reasons J. cannot believe, that the Pen- 
tateuch, and the other books of the Ojd Testa- 
ment, .w^rc writ under a divine influence, and 
have any right to be caUed the word of God. 
There may be .some defects in human laws, some 
falsities or mistakes in human histories, and yet 
both of them may deserve all the respect and all 
the credit, on the whole, that the wntin2;s of fal- 
lible men can deserve. But any othf r defect, any 
other falsity, or mistake, is sufficient to show the 
fraud and imposture of writings, ,that pretend to 
contain the infallible word of God. Now there 
are gross defects, and palpable falsehoods, in al- 
niQSt every page of the Scriptures, and the whole 
tenour pf them is such, as no man, who acknow- 
ledges a supreme all-perfecti Being, can believe 
• * E 4 " it 
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^^ • 

it to be bis word. Tbis I must prove ; and when 
I bave done so, divines may call me tbeist, or 
atheist, if tbey please. I shall not be ashamed 
of the first character, and shall leave them to 
purge themselves of one as absurd as the last.-^ 
That the 3kws held the unity of God is true, and 
that their father Abraham migbt have learned this 
doctrine among the Egyptians, though it has been 
said, very foolishly, that he acquired great wealth 
by instructing that pQople in philosophy and the 
other sciences, is true likewise ; but it will not 
follow that he, or his posterity, adored the true 
God. There are many passages in Job, in Isaiah, 
in the Psalms, and in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, which give most sublime ideas 6f the ma- 
jesty of the Supreme Being, and which have been 
sounded, for that reason, very high. But it will 
not be hard to quote Mahometan, and even 
Pagan writers, who have spoke of him with as 
much nobleness of style, and with ^s miich digr 
nity, as any of these ; while, on the other hand, 
it will be easy to quote many things, imputed to 
the Supreme Being by these, at least as unworthy 
of him, as any which the Mahometans, or even 
the miost extravagant of the Pagans, invented* 
Sublime expressions, concerning the Deity, may 
serve to show, that the imaginations of those who 
used them were heated by the enthusiasm of 
poetry and devotion ; they will not prove the 
writers to have been divinely inspired ; and it 
will become nothing less than blasphemy to assert 
that they yvpte so, when they impute, at the same 

time, 
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ffme, such things to the Divinity as would bring 
disgrace oa humanity. 

I know, for I can demonstrate by connecting tbe 
dearest «nd most distinct of my real ideas, that 
there is a God, a first intelligent Cause of all things, 
whose infinite wisdom and power appear evidently 
in his works, and to whom, therefore, I ascribe, most 
rationally, every other perfection, whether conceiv* 
able or pot conceivable by me. A book is put into 
my hands, which is, I am told, and have been told 
from my youth, the word of this God, and where- 
in I shall find the whole scheme of things which he 
has established, and the whole (economy of bis 
providence. What I learned before by rote, I 
consider with more attention, and am far from 
finding in it the Supreme Being, whose existence 
and attributes I demonstrate. The scene opens, 
indeed, by tbe creation, and this creation is as- 
cribed to one God ; that of the material world, at 
least : for when this God proceeds to the crea- 
tion of man, he calls on other Beings, we know 
not by the text how many, to cooperate with him, 
and to make man in his and their likeness. This 
seems to lay a foundation for polytheism, and I 
am startled at it, because it is inconsistent with 
that unity of the Godhead, which my reason shows 
me, and which the general tenour even of the 
Mosaic law and history asserts. The divine, on 
the contrary, triumphs in the passage ; because 
he drags it, against reason and this revelation 
both, to signify the three coequal Persons in one 
Godhead, which no reason can comprehend, 

which 



wh)4b IIP mye}ati«a ^f£rm» e^pIipiUy^ ^q(] which, 
has no foundation, except that of at^ieoJogy inuch 
W»re mq4ftrP ^han jjii*. 

The (po^. I cQojpfre )vh«^t Mo^gs jsays of this 
Gq4, ftad l)y, a syppo^^d iospiratiqi} ffoijp^ hiax, 
tjie naora repugnant J fifid tl^e whple to |)€ der 
iftCMJStrftfted, an4 eycp to abyiqus truth. jbjTpthin^ 
c](o \iP^W rescipble modern rabinic^l tr^4itioQ^> 
\^i^ tbfBsp A^ciept ap4 Mo^aic^ trs^djtioas : the 
^fix^p ^gqor^npe of n^tpve, physical and xnqr^l^ 
tl}0 s^p^e irreyerept cpncepUQp& of the Suprejijie 
BftWg prevails in both. Mqses^ they fay, >y^s 
diyio^ly inspired, and yet Monies was a^ iguQ^aDt 
gf the true sjfftem of the univjerse, as any of ^be 
p^ple^of hi^ age. I peed ng.t d^sceuc^ iptp par- 
t^€m%s. Jo shojy this igaorance. To e.vade tl^p 
o}>jectioi^ drawp from it, we are told that he cpp- 
fornipjd hif^$d{ to ttoi of the people. He d|d 
ijiptsyrite to instruct the Israelites in n^itural philo- 
S9phy, bjUt to imprint strongly on thei^r piads a 
belief pf one God, the preaLoi: of all tbipgs. 
Was it necessary t,o that purpp^e that he should 
explain to them the Coperaiican sygteip ? , No, 
ipo^t certainly. But it wa^ xiot necessary to this 
purpose, neither, that he should give . them an 
^bsnrd ^ccopnt, since, he thought ^fit to give tb.ena 
pne, qf^the preation of our physical, and we may 
|ay, of our mpral system. It was not ne.cessa.ry 
he;, should tell them, for instance, that light was 
preated, ^nd the distinction of night ^nd day, of 
exepiog and morning, were .made before the sun^ 
1^ jmppn, and the starts, which .were " set in the 
, ^ " firmament 
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^ firmamisnt of Heaven to divide the day from tbe 
'' nighty and to be for signs and fop seasons, and 
^^ for days and for yeav&" It was not necessary 
that be should tell tbem, how this moral system 
tvas destroyed, by tbe wiles of a serpent, and by 
tbe eating of an apple, almost as soon as it began^ 
against the intention, as well as the command, of 
the Creator. Besides, Moses must be considered 
as appointed and inspired by God, to write, 
not only for bis own age, but for all future agea ; 
for the most enlightened as well as for tbe moit 
ignorant : in which case, that his history miglM; 
answer all the designs of Eternal Wisdom, it 
should have been proportioned to the ignorance 
of the Israelites, as little able to understand one 
system of philosophy as another, without giving 
so much reason to people better informed, td 
believe him as ignorant as any uninspired persoa 
could be. 

If tbe ignorance and the errours, which betray 
themeeives very grossly in the writings ascribed 
to Moses, make it impossible to believe such an 
author divinely inspired, the confused, inconsisr 
tent, and unworthy notjions of a Supreme Bdng, 
which appear in bis writings, daow very evidently, 
that tliie tnrue God was uuQknown to him. He ac- 
knowledged but one God, and the peo}^ w^e 
forbid tO' worship any other. But then he puts 
this one God to as many and as unworthy uses, 
in tbe service of man, as the heathens put their 
many gods, of different orders, and he was, there- 
lore, i4 this respect, more inqonaisteQt than, they 

were. 
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were* The God of Moses creates the world, 
makes inan, and repents of it immediately, for a 
reason which he might have prevented by a little 
less indulgence to, what is called, free will. As 
soon as this indulgence had given an opportunity 
to the serpent to tempt Eve, and to Eve to tempt 
Adam, who should have known 1 he nature of ser- 
pents better, since he bad just given to all animals 
the names that were proper to thcni ; in short, as 
soon as they had eat the forbidden apple, and 
were fidlen, they heard the voice of God, who 
was walking in the garden in the cool of the day. 
He condemned them for their disobedience; he 
cursed the Earth, for their sakes, and the-serpent 
above all other beasts. Their eyes were then 
opened, they knew that they were naked, and 
they made theooselves aprons of fig-leaves, which 
served to cover their nudity, till God made th^m 
coats of skins, for that purpose, and then drove 
them out of Paradise. Thus death and sin entered 
into the woiid, and the crime of this unhappy pair 
was punished in their whole posterity. This 
strange story, so trifling and so serious, and 
wherein God is made a principal actor with the 
serpent and Adam and Eve, has given occasion 
to much silly pains that have been taken, both by , 
Jews and Christians, to lessen the absurdity of 
it, if that were possible. Since it is impossible, 
5ome have attempted to explain the whole allego- 
ricaily: and it may not seem improbable, that this 
allegory had been invented, among other Egyptian 
mysteries, ta signify the introduction of physical 

and 
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and moral evil into the world, by the fttult of 
man, and against the design of God. This ho«r« 
ever cannot be admitted by Christians ; fqr if it 
was, what would become of that famons text 
whereon the doctrine of our redemptioq is 
founded ? The whole therefore must be under* 
stood literally, and in that case the God who 
oiade the world and man, that is, the Supreme 
Being, is the same God who walks in the ^utleo, 
to enjoy the cool of the evening, who tries this 
famous cause, and insults our first parents by 
irony and sarcasm. 

Tlius again, and to show in another instance 
what inconsistency, as well as absurdity, Moses 
imputed to his one God, let us observe, 'that he 
makes this God repent a second time diat he had 
made man on the Earth, because ** he also was 
^' flesh, every imagination of his heart was evil, 
*' and a)l flesh bad corrupted his way.** For this 
reason he resolved to drown the whole world, and 
every living creature in it, except one man, 
called Noah, his family, and as many birds, and 
beasts, and creeping things as were necessary to 
replenish the Earth, This resolution taken, the 
God of Moses orders Noah to build an ark, or 
clumsy chest, in the fashion and in the propor- 
tions be prescribes very minutely. This done, 
be crowds all the living creatures, he intended to 
save, men, and birds, and bqp^ts, and insects, 
into the ark ; though great scholars pretend tp 
show, by a fair calculation, that fieur from beiqg 
crowded, there was ample room for them all in 

it. 



it. As soofa as they werte ta, God sfhut th« -dobr 
npdn thetn, the deluge began, and had it's full 
effete*. Wheki it was over, and as soon as God 
stnelled tfce sweet savour of a burnt-oflferitig, on 
the ahar Noah had eredted, he repented again, 
and resolved not to curse the ground any more 
fyv man's sake, nor for a reason, which should 
have bi&dlBi^d him from doing it at all, tliough 
he 9)ad <!k>ne it twice already. He established k 
tovenfant *with-Noah, with his sons, aujd.witii 
teefr -posfterity ; atod that he might remember this 
covenant, between him and the Earth, -or every 
living creature upon the Eanh, whioh he had pro- 
^nrised to.drown no more, he declares to them the 
institution'of a rainbow, designed to put him m 
taind of hfe promise, 'whenever 4ie 'Should bring* 
^loud ovei- the E^tth. 

Abraham descended from Noah by Sem, and 
XJod made a new covenant with him and his pos- 
terity. The Supreme Being condescended to be 
thetutelafryGod 'of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
atnd under this character he acted a part which 
a sensible heathen, nottranapoi^tedby presump* 
'ttious notions of his own importance, nor by the 
Tthpndence of entJiusiam, wouldhave thought too 
'm^nUnd too low for any of his inferiour gods or 
daemons. The whole history, from Noah to 
Abraham, and from Abraham to the Exode, is a 
»serft5s * of tales that "would appear fit to amuse 
^iJhildren -alone, if they were found in 'any other 
%odk, /^though they served two great purposes of 
'^rHJfe and anibidon among an ignorant and barba- . 

rous 
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vous people. Th'ey serve'd to give Jacob t^e 'piiid- 

ference over a much belter man, 6veV hisbrdttftfr 

Esau. He acquired indeed this 'bivthVfght, aiM 

the prior blessing of a doating father, by k mtit 

infamous fraud'; but the fraud was snffi'cient, 

even iii the eye of 'God, to ^ve the descendants 

of the youriger 'brrfr'Her, the Israelites, 'art entirfc 

preference bVer the dtesc^ndants of the 'eldfer 

brother, the Edbnfiite^, and to Set thfe former iti 

tlie place of hi's fdvourile pebple. The sSme tWfes 

served the ambition, ks Well as th6 •|)ride 'of 'ftie 

former, who (jlafmed '6n their anth'brity, as'the 

legitimate ofrspring df Abraham, *a right ^b *flfe 

land of Canaan, WhidhGod had gtVidn to Alira- 

liainh, and t6 jfU't&e'gloriOus promises, tiiiich Ite 

Had made" to that patriarch. The other tiatforfs 

of the Earth were plunged in idolatry ; God" 'I6h 

them in it ; he neglected khetn, and tlhOQ^htit 

enough to preserve the knowledge of himself, tih'd 

*the purity of* his worship, hi Pale'stihe : for WhiWi 

purpose hie gave a ^particular law, as'w^U as'tlle 

country of the Canaanites, to the Israelites. I'f We 

^consider iiis laws *as means of preserving Inbnb- 

' theism, and the pitrity of worship, in'o^p6iSltibn 

* to pblytHeiiim aiiii superstitioh, Sve sh^U^fitlfcl that 

lib 'means could be worse projiortioried 'to this 

end*. If we'consicler the manner in which 'this 

•peo{he was cbridutted, by*God himsdf, out of 

*Egypfinto'the promised lahd ; how they iaitqmfM 

the possession Of it, 'byhrs ihimedfete dssfstartie, 

. and by the e^tecufjoh of ^his brtjers, si^hiflgd to 

- ' their 
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their leaders ; we shall find, xiM nothing can be 
cooceived more unworthy of an all* perfect Bieingr 
In order to preserve the purity of bis worship, he 
prescribes to them a multitude of :ites and cere- 
monies, founded in tha superstitions of Egypt, 
from which they were to be weaned, or in some 
analogy to them. . He succeeded accordingly. 
They were never weaned entirely from all these 
superstitions, and the great merit of the law of 
Moses was teaching the people to adore one God, 
much as the idolatrous nations adored several 
This may be called sanctifying pagan rites and 
ceremonies, in theological language ; but it is 
pro&ning the pure 'worship of God, in the lan- 
guage of common sense.— In order to make good 
his grant to Abraham of the land of Canaan, be 
orders the posterity of this patriarch to conquer 
it, and to exterminate the inhabitants. Just so 
the leaders of Huns, of Goths, and Vandab, 
might, and did make good their promises with 
the people who followed them. Just so the Spa* 
niards made good the decree of Alexander the 
Sixth, when they conquered America. Pizarro 
was not more cruel than Joshua, nor the Fran** 
ciscan monk, who accompanied him in his ex* 
pedition against Atahualpa, so cruel as Samuel, 
vho spoke in the name of the Lord. The Fran* 
ciscan monk excited the soldiers to kill the king 
of Peru in the heat of battle. The Jewish priest 
hewed the king of the Amalekites ''to pieces 
^' before the Lord,'' in cool blood, and Saul was 

deposed 
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"deposed for the clemeney he had sfaooved, though 
te too had exerdB^ cruelty enough to sate any 
human ferocfity. 

I am not ignorant of the erlMtrary aBftutnptions^ 
and silly evadions, which are empk>yed to soften 
and excuse such acts of cruelty, by ancient 
fathers^ and modern commentators., Y6u may 
pemember, that we read together, not long ago, 
the ansiii^ier which Cyril of Alexandria writ to the 
emperor Julian, alter the death of thia emperor. 
When we laid tside the Billingsgate, and the long 
recrimiflatiens, by which, if he could not defend 
Moses, be tried to revenge himself on Plato, we 
found little or nothing in it, that deserved at« 
tdntion, eiBcept for it^ absurdity ; for absurdity 
deserres some attention to warn us against it. 
The men who justify such cruelties, ad I lja?e 
m^itioned, and many others, which might b9 
cited from the Old Testament, upon anyhypothe^^ 
sis whatever, must have very ill hearts as well as 
heads ; and he, who imputes them to the Supreme 
Being, is worse than an atheist, though be pass 
for a saint.^ 

It is very unnecessary, in writing to you, that 
I should dwell upon the stale theological arti- 
fices, that are employed to get over such objec- 
tions as have been raised against the books of 
Moses, and the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The most absurd things they contain are 
called, sometimes, types and figures, though they 
ha^ n<^ more relation to the things said to be 

Vot. V. F typified 
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typified aod signified by them, than to any tUo^ 
that passes now in France. Others of the same 
kind are called allegories, and are explained, nol 
by the book wherein they are feuad, but by some 
fanciful commentary on them. Sometimes tht 
order of the allegory is inverted^ and things, 
plain in themselves, are assumed to be allegories^ 
in order to establish upon them such doctrines^ 
as suit theological hypotheses ; many examples of 
which may be found in the writli^s of Si. Paul* 
But the great expedient they employ, after hiia 
likewise, is that of mystery ; when thto^ that 
stand in flat contradiction to the divine attributes, 
and that can be neither disguised by aUegory, nor 
softened by analogy, are urged against thenu 
When a theist sees nothing repugnant to the wis- 
dom and power, or any other attributes of a Su- 
preme, All-perfect Being, in the works of God, 
and therefore thinks himself justified in rejecting 
the impiety of those who would impose on. him, 
as the Word of God, a book which contains 
scarce any thing vtbat is not so, tlie divine has 
recourse to exclamation. Restrain your profane 
temerity, he cries. The wisdom of God is not 
like the wisdom of man, nor the jastice of God 
like the justice of man ; and who art thou, O 
man} who prcsumest to sound the depths of 
either ? There is something so impudept, as well 
as absurd in this proceeding, that common as it 
is, one can see no example of it without surprise ; 
f6r what can any man mean, who insists that I 

1 should 
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riboQld receive these books^. as the Word of God, 
an account of the evident tnarks of a divine 
ariginat, which he pretends to show me in them ; 
and then stops me in this, examination, by 
assuming the very thing that is in question ? 
There are itnany appearances no doub^ in 
the physical and moral systems, which mey 
pass for mysteries, because we cannot fully 
comprehend them ; but there is nothing, in either 
of these, repugnant to any excellency which wa 
ought to attribute to the Supreme Being. We 
confess our ignorance; but we do not therefore 
call in question the divine attribute^, nor dis- 
believe these systems to be his work, nor the law 
of nature to be his law. Had we the same cer- 
tainty that the Jewish Scriptures were his word, 
we might reason in the same manner about them. 
But we cannot believe them to be his word, 
though we know, that the physical and moral 
systems are his work, while we find in them, such 
repugnancies to the nature of an AU-perfect Being; 
not mysteries, but absurdities ; not things incom- 
prehensible, but things that imply, manifestly, 
contradiction with his nature. They imply it so 
stron^y, that if we believe in Moses and his 
God, we cannot believe in that God whom our 
reason shows us ; nay, we must believe against 
knowledge, and oppose the authority of Jewish 
traditions to demonstration. 

Here will I conclude, having said enough, I 

think, to show that the beginning of the world 

F £ is 
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is ioJBcieMly frofei, by the unwemAiXf of iim* 
4ftl<Mi ; Ihaft the testimmiy of Moms cmdoc Iik 
f^QMd en btdtorical testimony^ if ve gbie aa 
nore <T0#ik «o him than we should ghre to aiqr 
Other historian;, and that W6 otonot adsmt hii 
tMtimbtiy fcH* divine, without absimKty and 
Uadphemy. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 

SINCE you have tiegun, at my request, the 
work which I have wished long that you 
would undertake, it is but reasonable, that I sub- 
mit to the task you impose upon me. Mere com<- 
pUance with any thing yoQ desire is a pleasure to 
me. On the present occasion, however, this 
compliance is a little interested ; and that I may 
not assume more merit with you than I really 
have, I will own, that in performing this act of 
friendship, for such you are willing to esteem it, 
the purity of my motive is corrupted by some re-> 
gard to my private utility. In short, I suspect 
you to be guilty of a very friendly frauc^, and to 
mean my service, while yoii seem to mean your 
own. 

In leading me tp discourse, as you have done 
often, and in pressing me to write, as you do now, 
on certain subjects, you i^ay propose to draw me 
l>ack to those trains of thought, which are, above 
all others^ wprtby to employ th^ human mind, 

F 4 and 
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nnd I thank you for it. They haye been often 
interrupted by the business and dissipations of 
the world ; but they were never so more griev- 
ously to me, nor less usefully td the public, than 
since royal seduction prevailed on me to aban- 
don the quiet and leisure of the retreat I had 
chosen abroad, and to neglect the example of 
Hutilius ; for I might have imitated him in this at 
least, who fled further from his country when he 
was invited home. 

You have begun your Ethic Epistles in a mas- 
terly manner. You have copied no other writer, 
nor will you, Ithink, be copied by any one. It 
is ni'ith genius as it is with beauty; there are a 
tbousftnd pretty things that charm alike; but 
superior genius, like superior beauty, has always 
something particular, soti^etbing that belongs to 
ittelf alon^. It is dways distinguishable, not 
pnly ftom those who have ila claim to exceltettce, 
but even from those who excel, when any such 
there are. 

I am pleased, you may be sure, to find your 
»tire turn . in the vet7 beginning of these Epis- 
tles, agaihst the principal cause, fbi* such yon 
Uttoyv that I think it, of all the errours, all the 
contradictions, and all the disputes whith have 
arisen among those who impose themselves oh^ 
their fellow-creatures for great nmsters, and 
almost sole proprietors, of a gift of God, which is 
eommon to the* whole species. This gift is rea- 
son, a faculty, or rathef an aggregate of facul* 
ties, that is bpstowed, in dlflRprent degrees, and' 

not 



ttot in the bti^tst, tiertainly» 611 tboae who make 
the highest preieitsione to it/ Let yotir satire 
fihafitise, and, if it be tx)Mible^ humble that pride» 
wfaioh J8 the frbitfiikl parent of their vain curio* 
aity, and bold pfesumptiofi ; wbich renders them 
dogmatical in the midst of igiK>rance» and often 
sceptical in the midst of knowled^^; The man> 
who is puffieid tip with tbis' piiilofiophical pn(ie«. 
whether diTine, or theist^ or aiheisft^ deserves net 
more to be respteted^ than one of those triflinf^ 
creatuifes, who are ooaadous of little else thao; 
iheir animalitj^, and who stop* a». far short of the^ 
aitainaUle perfections of tliei^r nature, ds the 
other attempts to go beyond them. You will 
discover as many silly affections, as much fop^ 
pery and futility, as much intiomisteilcy and low^ 
artifice, in ode as in the other. I kiever Aiet the 
mad woman at Brentford, decked out ia new aii4 
old rags, add nice and faotastical in tlie fttanntrtnf 
wearing tbenv withrat reflecting on many of the 
profound scholar^ und suUtme phSosOfrhers df 
o^r own and of former ages. 

You raa^ expect ^ome contradiction> and some 
obleqliy on the part of these men, though yoi» 
will have less to apprehend from their malice and 
reseotiaent, than a writier te prose on the SMie 
siabjects Would h^ve; Yoit will be safer in the gfS-* 
neralities of poetry, and I know your pvecautioa 
enough to know, that you a itl screen yourself in 
tfaetn against any direct charge of heterodoxy* 
^tifae great clamour of all will be r4i$^d when 
yott dewend lower, and lei your «Mise loas# 

amon|^ 
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among tbe herd of mankiod^ - Then wfll those 
powers of dullness, whom you have ridiculed into 
immortality, be called Ibith in one united pha«* 
lanx against you. Buc why do I talk of ^hat 
may happen?' You iiave experienced lately 
acmiething more than I prognosticate. Fools and 
knaves should be modest at least ; they ^oukL 
ask quarter of men of sense and virtue ; and so 
lliey dp till they grow up to a majority ;. till a 
simjlitttde of character assures theqi) of the pro- 
section of tbe great. But then vice and follyy 
such as prevail in our country, corrupt our man-* 
aers, deform even social life, und contribute to 
fnake us ridiculous as well as miserable, will claim 
respect for the sake of the yicious and the foolish* 
It will be then no longer sufficient to spare perr 
sons; for lo draw even /characters of imagination^ 
Aiust become criminal, when itl^ application of 
them to those of highest rank, and greatest power, 
cannot fail to be made. You h^an to laugh at 
tbe ridiculous taste, or the no taste in gardening 
and building, of j^ome men who are at great ex- 
pense in both. What a clamour was raised, in- 
stantly ? The name of Timon was applied to a 
noble person with double malice^ to make him rir 
diculous, and you, who lived in friendship with 
him, odious. By tbe authority that employed it^ 
self to encourage this clamour, and by the indus- 
try used to spread and support it, one would 
have thought that you had directed your satire 
in that Epistle to political subjects, and had in- 
i^ghed agunst those who impoverish, diiAonour^ 

and 
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and sdLthtir country, instead of making youndf 
jnoffenaively meny at the expense of men who 
ruin none but themselves, and render nonts but 
ithemselves ridicidous; What will the clamour be^ 
and bow will the saine authority foment it, when 
you proceed to lash, In mother io^itances^ our.waaft 
of .elegance eiraa in iuxi^iy, and our wild profit* 
^on, the^aourice of insatiable rapacity, and almost 
umversal vamlity ? My miiid forebodes that the 
]dn^ will .coa)6» and w^ kiiaws hoyir near it may 
))e» .when ofbi^T {)owers than those of Grub, street 
iDfty be drawn forth Against yOOy and when vice 
And foUy may be avowedly- sheltered behind a 
power instituted for better, and contrary pup* 
poses ; for punishment pf ope, and for the re* 
formation of both. 

But bowisver this maybe, pursue your task un* 
4auntedly, and while so many jothers convert the 
noblest employments of human society into sordid 
trades, let the generous muse resume her ancient 
dignity, reassert her ancient prerogative, and 
instruct and reform as well- as amuse the worlds 
Let her give a new turn to the thoughts of men^ 
raise new affections in their minds, and deter* 
mine in another and better manner the passions 
of their -hearts. Poets, they say, were the first 
philosophers and divines, in every country ; aod 
in ours, perhaps, the first institutions of religion, 
and civil policy, were owing to our bards. Their 
task might be hard, their merit was certainly 
great. But if they were to rise now from the 
dead, they would find the second task, if I mis* 

take 



take aot> much harder than the fysty .. and ecmhas 
it more easy to deal with igoomhce than with 
erroqi:* When societied are oace established, ami 
governments formed, men flatter themselres that 
tiiey proceed in cultivaticig the firsit rudimentt d 
civility^ policy, religion, an4 learnju)^. Bat the; 
do not observe that the private interests of many^ 
the prejudices,^ affections, and passions ^f aH^ 
have a large ^are in the wort, and otixxk ite 
largest These put a sort of bias on the nm»d; 
irhich makes it decline from the straight covrrse^ 
and the further these supposed improvements ar« 
carried, the greats this declination grows, till 
men lose »lght of primitive and real nature, atni 
have lio other guide but custom, a second and a 
false nature. The author of one is Divine* Wis* 
doni, of the other, human imagination ; and yet 
whenever the second stands in opposition to the 
first, as it does' most frequently, the second pre* 
vails, Erom heme it happens, that the most 
civilised nations are often gtfilty of injustice and 
druelty, which the least civilised vrould abiior ; and 
that many of the most absurd opinions dnd doc* 
trineS) which have been imposed in the dark ages 
of ignorance, continue to be the opinians and 
doctrines of ages enlightened by philosophy and 
Teaming!. If I was a philosopher, says Montaignei 
I would naturalise art instead of artilising natupa. 
The expressioD is odd, but the sense is good, and 
what be recommends would be done, if the rea** 
yons that have been given did not siand in the 
way ; if the self-interest of some men^ the wmA^ 

ne$s 



oesfi of others, aad the universal pride of tb^ by- 
man jieaft, did not d^tsermifie them to prefer 
errour to truth, and authority to reason. 

While yoor mUse is .employed to* ladti the vi'i^ 
eious into mpentance, or to laugh the fools of the 
age into shame, .and while, she rises sometimes ta 
the noblest subjects of philosophical meditation, I 
shall throw upon paper, fi)r your satis&ctioi^ and 
for my owp^ some part at leastof what I have 
thoflgbtand said formerly on the last of these sub- 
jects, as well as the rejections that they may dug-* 
gest to me further in writing on them. The 
strange situation I am in, and th^ melancholy 
sttite of public af&irs^ fake up mitch of my time, 
divide or eveii dissipate my thoughts, and which is 
worse, dvag the mind down, by perpetual inter*- 
ruptions, from a philosophical tone, or temper, io 
the dradgery of private and pubHc business* The 
test lies nearest ray heart; and mnoe I ani once 
more engaged .in the service of my country, dis^ 
armed, g^ged, and almost bound as I am, I will 
not abandon it as long as the integrity and per- 
severance of those who are under none of these 
di^vaniages, and with whom I now cooperate, 
make it reasotiable for me to act the same parL. 
Further than this, no shadow of duty obliges nae to 
go. Plato ceased to act for the commonwealth, 
when he ^ceased to persuade ; and Solon laid 
down his arms beforsithe public magazine, whea 
Plisistratus grew too strong to. be opposed any 
longer with hopes cC Mccess. 

Though my sitaotifm and my engagements are 

sufficiently 



miffickhtly known to you, I choose to nientioYt 
themon this occasion, lest you should expect from 
me any thing more than I find myself able to per^ 
form while I am in them. It has been said by 
many, that they wanted time to make their dis^ 
courses shorter ; and if this be a good excuse, as I 
think it tiiay be often, I lay in my claim to it. 
You must neither expect, in what I am about to 
write to you, that brevity which might be ex- 
pected in Letters or Essays, nor that exactness^ 
of method, nor that fulness of the several parts, 
which they affect to observe, who presume to 
write Philosophical Treatises. The merit of bre- 
vity is relative to the manner and style, in which 
any subject is treated, as well as to the nature of 
it ; for the $iame subject may be sometimes treated 
very differently, and yet very properly, in bothi 
these respects. Should the poet make syllogism^ 
in verse, or pursue a long process of reasoning ift 
the didactic style, he wx>uid be sure to tire his 
reader on the whole, like Lucretius, though he 
reasoned better than the Roman, and put into 
some parts of his work the same poetical fire. 
He may write, as you have begun to do, on phi- 
losophical subjects, but he must write in his own 
character. He must contract, he may shadow, 
he has a right to omit whatever will not be cast 
in the poetic mould, and when he cannot instruct^ 
he may hope to please. But the philosopher has 
no such privileges. He may contract sometimes, 
he must never shadow. He must be limited by 
his matter, lest he should grow whimsical; and 

by 
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hj the parts of it which he mideniands best, lesi 
he should grow obscure. But theK parts he 
must develope fuUy ; and he has no right to cwmt 
any thii^ that may serve the purpose of truths 
whether it please, or not As it would be disia- 
gequous to sacrifice truth to popularity, so it is 
triflii^ to appeal to the reason ami experience of 
mankind, as every philoso{riiical writer does, or 
must be understood to do, and then to talk, like 
Plato, and his ancient and modem disciples, to 
the imagination only* There is no need however 
to banish eloquence out of philosophy ; and truth 
and reason are no enemies to the purity, nor to 
the ornaments of language. But as the want of 
an exact determination of ideas^ and of an exact 
precision in the use of words^ is inexcusable in a 
philosopher, he must-preserve them, even at the 
expense of style. In short, it seems to me, that 
the business of the philosopher is to dilate, if I 
may borrow this word from TuUy, to press, to 
prove, to convince ; and that of the poet to hint^ 
to touch his subject with short and spirited strokes^ 
to warm the affections^ and to speak to the heart. 
Though I serai to prepare an apology for pro- 
lixity even in writing Essays^ I will endeavour not 
to be tedious ; and this endeavour may succeed 
the better, perhaps, . by declining any over strict 
observation of method. There are certain points 
of that which I esteem the First Philosophy, 
whereof I shall never lose sight;, but this will be 
very consistent with a sort of epistolary licence. 
To digress, and to ramUc^ are different things ; 

and 
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and be who knows the coantry through which he 
travels, may venture out of the high road, be* 
cause he is sure of 'finding bis wny back to it 
i^in« Thus the several matters that may arise, 
even accidentally before me, will have some share 
in guiding tny pea. 

I dare not promise that the sections or mem* 
bers of these Essays will bear that nice propor* 
tion to one anotlier, and to the whole, whk;h a 
severe critic would require. Ail I dai^e pronnise 
you is, that my thoughts, in what order eoever 
th^ ^w, stiaU be communicated to you just as 
they pass through my mind, just as they use to 
be %vhen we converse together on those, or any 
other subjects ; when we saunter alone; or, as 
we have often done with good Arbutbnot, and the 
jocose Dean of St. Patrick's, among the multi- 
plied scenes of your little garden. That theatre 
is large enough for my ambitk>n. I dare not pre- 
tend to instruct mankind, and I am not humble 
etiough to write to the public for any other puri 
yo&e. I mean, by writing on Buch subjects as I 
intend here, to make some trial of my progress in 
search of the most important truths, abd to make 
this trial before a friend, in whom, I ^ink, I may 
confide. These Epistolary Essays, therefore,, will 
be WTit with as little regard to form, and with as 
little reserve, as I used to show in the conversa- 
tions which have given occasion to them, when I 
maintained the same opinions, and insisted on the 
same neaeons in defence of them. 

It might seem strange to a map, not well ac- 
quainted 
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qoainted with the worlds and in particular \t^ith 
the philosophical and theological tribe, that so 
much precaution should be necessary in the com- 
munication of our thoughts on any subject of the 
First Philosophy, which is of common concern to 
the whole race of mankind, and wherein no one 
can have, according to nature and truth, any se- 
parate interest. Yet so it is. The separate in- 
terests we cannot have by God's institutions, are 
created by those of man ; and there is no subject 
on which men deal more unfairly one with another 
than this. , There are separate interests, to men- 
tion them in general ^only, of prejudice, and of 
profession. By the firstj, njeij set out in the search 
of truth under the conduct of errour, and work 
up their heated imaginations often to such a de- 
lirium, that the more gf.nius, and the more learn- 
ing they have, the madder they grow. By the 
secohud, they are sworn,, as it were, to follow ail 
their lives the authority of some particular school, 
to which *^ tanquara scopulo adhaerescunt*;'* for 
tlie con.dition of their engagement is to defend 
certain doctrines, and even mere forms of speech, 
without examination, or to examine only in order 
to defend them. By both, they become philoso- 
phers as men became Christians in the primitive 
church, or as they determined themselves about 
disputed doctrines : for, says Hilarius, writing to 
St. Austin, " Your Holiness knows, that- the 
" greatest part of the faithful embrace, or refuse 

♦ Tully. 
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" to embrace a doctrine, for no reast^n hat ^be 
'' itnpression which the name and authority of 
** some body or other makes oa them.** What 
now can a man who seeks tratb, for the sake of 
iruth, and is indiffetem where he finds it, expect 
frota aiiy communication of his thoughts to such 
Aaen as' these ? He will be much decieived, if he 
expects aAy thing better than imposition, or alter«» 
cation. 

Few men have, I befiete, constrited othcriBi 
both the Hvhig and the dead^ with less presump- 
tion, and in a greater spirit of docility, thaw 1 
have done ; and the more I have constifte^, the 
less have I found of that inward conviction, on 
which a mind that is not absolutely implicit can 
rest. I thbuf^t^ for a time, that this must be 
my fault. I distriisted myself, not rtxy teachers, 
men of the greatest name, ancienf and modern. 
But I found, at last, that it was safer to trust 
jti^seV than them, antf W proceed l^ the light of 
my own ttiiderstandifig, than to wander aftcf 
these ^ Ignes fatui" of philosophy. If 1 am abfe, 
therefo^ei to. tell you easily, and at the Same time 
so clearly and distinctly as to be easity understood, 
and so strongly as not to be easily refuted, bow I 
have thought for myself, I shall be persuaded that 
1 have thought enough oil these subjects. If 1 
am ndt able to do this, it will be evideht that I 
have not thought on them enough. I must review 
my opinions, discover, and correct Brt^ errdurs. 

I have said, that the subjects I mean, and 

which will be the principal objects of these Essays, 

1' ar^ 
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are those of the First Philosophy, aiul it is iSt, 
therefore, that I shoutU explain what I noderstand 
by the First Philosophy. Do not imagine that I 
vaderstand what has passed cornmonly under th^t 
nam^ metapbysica) pneuoiatics^ for instance, or 
ontology. The first are conversant about imagi- 
nary sabstances, such as may, and may vtM exist. 
That there is. a God we can demonstrate ; and 
although we knoirnothing of bis oianner of being, 
yet we acknowledge him to be immateri^), be- 
eaase a tboasand abswdities, and such as imply 
the strongest contradiction, result from the sop* 
position that the Supreme Being is a system of 
maUer. But of any other spirits we neither have^ 
nor can have any knowledge ; and no man will be 
inquisitive about spirituak physiognomy, nor go 
about to inqioire, I believe, at this time, as 
Evodius ihquiredi of St« Austin, whether our im* 
material part, the soul, does not remaio umted, 
when it forsakes this gross terrestrial body, to 
some sBtbereal body, more subtile, and more fine, 
which was one of the Pythagorean, and Platonic 
whimsies ; nor be under any concern to know, if 
this be not the case of the dead, bow souls can be 
distmgttished after their separation, that of Dives, 
fi>r example, from^ that of Lawrus. The second, 
that is ontology, treats most scientifically of 
Being abstracted from all Being, ^' de ente qua- 
'^ tenus ens.'' It came in fashion white Aristotle was 
in fashion, and has been spun into an immense 
web out of scholastic brains. But it should be, 
and I think it is, already left to the acute disciples 

Gie of 
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of LeibDitz, who dug for gold in the ordure of 
the scbbob; and- to other German wits. Let 
them darken by tedious definitions, what is too 
plain to need any ; or let them employ their voca- 
bulary of barbarous terms, to propagate an un- 
intelligible jargon, which is supposed to express 
such abstractions as they cannot make, and ac^ 
: cording to which, however, they presume often 
to control the particular and most evident truths 
of experimental knowledge. Such reputed science 
deserves no rank in philosophy ; not the las^ and 
much less the first. 

I desire you not to imagine neither, that I un- 
derstand by the First Philosophy, even sncb a 
science as my Lord Bacon describes*, a science 
of general observations, and axioms^ such as do 
not belong properly to any particular part of 
science^ but are common to many, '^ and of a 
<' higher stage," as be expresses himself. He com- 
plains, that pbilosof^rs have not gone up to the 
/' spring-head," which would be of '' general, and 
^* excellent use for the disclosing of nature, and 
** the abridgment of art;" though they "draw 
" now and then a bucket of water out of the weil 
" for some particular use/ 1 respect, no man more^ 
this great authority, but I respect no authority 
enough to subscribe, on the faith o{ it, to that 
which appears to me fantastical, as if it were 
real Now this spring-head of science is purdy 
fantasticsdy and the figure conveys a false notion 

* Advan. of Learn, lib. 2. 
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to the mind, as 6gure9, employed licentiously, 
are apt to do. The great author himself calls 
these "axioms," which are to constitute his First 
Philosophy, " observations." Such they are pro- 
perly, fbr there are some uniform principles, or 
uniform impressions of the same nature to be 
observed in very different subjects, " una eadem- 
'^ que naturiB vestigia aut signacula diversis ma- 
" teriis & subjectis impressa/* These observa- 
tions, therefore, when they are sufficiently verified 
and weU*established, may be properly applied in 
discourse, or writing, from one subject to 
another. But I apprehend that when they are so 
appiiedi they serve rather to illustrate a proposi- 
tion than to " disclose nature," or to ** abridge 
'* art." They may have a better foundation than 
similitudes, and comparisons move loosely, and 
more superficially made. They may compare 
realities, not appearances ; things that nature has 
made alike, not things that seem only to have 
some relation of this kind in our imaginations. 
But still they are comparisons of things distinct, 
and independent. They do not lead us to things '; 
but things that are lead us to make them. He 
who possesses two sciences, and the same will be 
often true of arts, may find in certain respects a 
similitude between them, because he possesses 
i)Oth* If he did not possess both, he would be 
led by neither to the acquisition of the other. 
Such observations are efiects, not means of know^ 
ledge ; and therefore to suppose that any collec- 
tion of them can ^constitute a science of a 
G 3 ^^ higher 
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" higher stage," from whence we «iay r^sison 
*^ k priori" down to .particulars, is, I presume, 
to suppose something very groundless, and very 
useless, at best, to the advancement of knowledge. 
A pretended science of this kind must be barren 
of knowledge, and may be fruitful of errour, as 
the Persian magic was, if it proceeded on \hc 
faint analogy tb^t niay be discovered between 
physics and politics, and deduced the rules of 
fcivil government from what the professors of it 
observed of the operations, and works of nature 
in the material world. The very specimen of 
their magic, which my Lord Bacon has given, 
would be sufficient to Justify what is here (Ejected 
to his doctrine. 

Let us conclude this head by mentioning two. 
Examples, among others, which he brings to ex- 
plain the better what he means by his Fir&t Philo- 
sophy. The first is this axiom*, " if to unequals 
" you add equals, all will be unequal." This, he 
says, is an '' axiom of justice, as well as of ai€^« 
" tbematics," and he asks, whether there is not a 
'' true coincidence between commutative and 
" distributive justice, and arithmetical and geq-r 
*' metrical proportion?" But I vfould ask, in my 
turn, whether the certainty, that any arithmetician 
or geometrician has of the arithmetical or geo- 
metrical truth, will leS,d him to discover this coin- 
cidence r I ask whether the most profound lawyer, 
who never beard, perhaps, this axiom, would be 

* Si insequalibus addas xequaUa, omnia erunt insequalia. 

led 



led toiti]|)y^ notiqps of 4<0Illflf>^iative and dis* 
tmbtttii^ justjice ? Cei;t;aiqly ^oot. He who is weil 
•mUed in 'i^rkbinetic^ or geqiDeiry, a^d in jurj3* 
prodenc^ may observe, perhaps, this uniformity 
of natural principle or in^pression ; becatU^e he J^ 
MO :skiUed, though, to speak the trunh, it be not 
very obviou9 : but he will not have derived his 
knowledge of it from any ly^-iiig-head of a first 
philoappby, frofa any science of a '%bjgher 
'^dtage" than arithmetic, geofnetry^^andjiiri^ru* 
dence. 

The second example is this axicfm% ^^ that tbp 
^* destruction of things is prevented by the reduc- 
'^ tion of them to their first .principles." This 
rule is said to hold in religion, in physics, and in 
politics, and Macbiavel is. quoted for having es- 
tablished it in the last of these. Now, though tb^ 
axiom be generally, it is not universally tFue; 
and to. say nothing of physics, it will not.be hard 
to produce, in contradiction to it, exau^ples of 
religious and civil institutions, that would have 
periled if they had been kept strictly to their 
first ptiociples, and that have been supported bjy 
departing more or less from them. It may seem 
justly matter of wonder, that the author, of '' The 
*^ Advancement of Learning' should espouse 
.thb maxim in religion and politics, as well as 
physics, so absolutely, and that he should place 
it as an axiom of his First Philosophy relatively 

'* Interitus rei arceUir per rcductionera ejus a<l principia. 

G 4 to 
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to tbd three, siDce he could not do it without . 
falling into the abuse he condemns so much in 
his " Organum Novum * f the abuse philosophers 
are guilty of when they suffer the mind to rise too 
fast, as it is apt to do, from particulars to remote 
and general axioms. That ttie author of the 
** Political Discourses" should fall into this 
abuse, is not at all strange. The same abuse 
runs through all his writings, in which, among 
many wise and many wicked reflections and 
precepts, he establishes frequently general maxims, 
or rules of conduct on a few particular examples, 
and sometitikies on a single example. Upon the 
whole matter, one of these axioms communicates 
no knowledge but that which we must have before 
we can know the axiom, and the other may be- 
tray us into great errour when we apply it to use 
and action. One is unprofitable, the other dan- 
gerous; and the philosophy, which admits them 
as principles of general knowledge, desei*ve8 ill to 
be reputed philosophy. It would have been just 
as useful, and much more safe, to admit into 
this receptacle of axioms, those self-evident, 
and necessary truths alone, of which we have an 
immediate perception, since they are not con- 
fined to any special parts of science, but are com- 
mon to several, or to all. Thus these profitable 
axioms, " what is, is; the whole is bigger than fi, 

• — ut intellectus a particularibus ad axiomata remota 
ft q^iasi generalissima, — — saliat« et velet, 

"part," 
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•* part/' and divers others, might serve to enlarge 
the spring-head of a First Philosophy, and be of 
excellent use in arguing, "ex praecognitis et prae- 
*^ concessis." 

If you ask me now, what I understand then by 
a First Philosophy ; my answer will be siTch as I 
suppose you already prepared to receive. I un- 
derstand by a First Philosophy, that which de- 
serves the first place on account of the dignity, 
and importance of it's objects, " natural theology 
^' or theism, and natui'al religion or ethics." If 
we consider the order of the sciences in their rise 
and progress, the first place belongs to naturd 
philosophy, the mother of them all, or the trunk 
of the tree of knowledge, out of whicb^, and in 
proportion to which, like so many branches, they 
all grow. These branches spread wide, and 
bear even fruits of different kinds. But the sap 
that made them shoot, and makes them flourish, 
rises from the root through the trunk, and their 
productions are varied according to th^variety 
of strainers through which it flows. In plaia 
terms, I speak not here of supernatural, or re- 
vealed jscience, and therefore, I say, that all 
science, if it be real, riiust rise from below, and 
from our level. It cannot descend from above, 
nor from superioar systems of being and know- 
iedge. Truth of existence is truth of knowledge, 
and therefore reason searches after them in one of 
these scenes, where both are to be found together 
and are within our reach; while imagination hopes 
^dlyto find them in another, where, both of 

ihent 
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tlietn are to be founds but surely not by us. The 
notice we receive from without coaoerniog the 
beings that surround us, and the .in ward conscious- 
ness we have of our own, are the foundations, 
and the true criterioos, too, of all the knowledge 
we acquire of body and of mind ; and body and 
mind are objects alike of natural philosophy. We 
assume, commcmly, that they are two distinct sub- 
stances. Be it so. They are still united, and 
blended, as it were, together in one human na* 
ture : and all natures, united or not, fall within 
thie province of natural philosophy. On the hy- 
pothesis indeed that body and soul are two distinct 
substances, one of which subsists after the dis- 
solution '.. of the other, certain men, who have 
taken the whimsical title of meteipbysicians, as if 
they had science beyond the bounds of nature, or 
lof nature discoverable by others^ have taken like* 
' vise to tbesiselves the doctrine of mind, and have 
ieft that of body, under the name of physics, to 
;a fiuppbsed iuferiour order of philosophers. But 
the right of these stands good ; for aU the know- 
ledge that can be acqitired about mind, or th^ 
unexieoded substance of the Cartesians, must be 
acquired, like that about body, or the exteuded 
substance, within the bounds of their province, 
and by the means they employ, paiticular expe-^ 
rtments and observations^ Nothing can be true 
of mind, any more than of body, that is repug- 
nant to these; and an intellectual hypothesisi, 
which is not supported by the intellectual phceno- 
mena, is, at leasts as ridiculous as a corporeal 

hypothesiii 



by-pothe^ which k not supported by tiie^Qor* 
poreal .pbaanoaneaa. 

If I have said thu^ much in tbis{)lace coBcem* 
iog natural philosophy, it hdts not been without 
good reason. I consider theolc^ and «tlucft «6 
the £r6t of soiencefi in preemineaee of rank. 
But I considcir the constaot oontemplalion cf 
fiatttre, by which I mean the whole system of 
God^s works, as far as lies open to us, as the 
common spring of all isciences, and even of these* 
What has been said, agreeable to this aotioOt 
«eems to me evidently true ; and yet metaphysicid 
jdivines and philosophers proceed in direct con- 
tradiction to it, and have thereby, if I mistake 
^ot, bewildened themselves and a great part of man- 
kind, in such inextricable labyrinths of hypotheli* 
jcal reasoning, that few men can find their way back, 
and none can find it forwai*d into the road of 
truth. To dwell long, and on some points always^ 
^n particular knowledge, tires the patience of 
these impetuoufi philosopl^rs. They fly to gene- 
rals. To consider, attentively, even the minutest 
phaenpmena of body and mind, mortifies their 
pride. Rather than creep up slowly, a posteriori, 
to a little general knowledge, they soar at once at 
&r, and as high, as imagination can carry them. 
From thence they descend again, armed with 
systems and arguments a priori ; and regardless 
how these agree or clash with the phasncnnena of 
nature, they impose them on mankind. 

It is this manner of philosophising, this prepos^ 
terous method of beginning our search after truth 

out 
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CHit of the bounds of human knowledge, or of con- 
tinuing it beyond them, that has corrupted natural 
theology, and natural religion, in all ages. They 
have been corrupted to such a degree, that it is 
grown, and was so long since, as necessary to 
plead the cause of God, ' if I may rise this expres- 
sion after Seneca, against the divine, as against 
the atheist ; to assert his existence against the 
latter, to defend bis attributes against the former, 
and to justify his providence against both. To 
both a sincere and humble theist might say very 
properly, " I make no difference between you 
** oh many occasions ; because it is indifferent* 
^' whether you deny, or defame the Supreme 
*^ Being ;" nay, Plutarch, though little orthodox 
in theology, was not in the wrong, perhaps, when 
he declared the last to be the worst. 

In treating the subjects about which I shall 
write to you in these letters, or Essays, it will be 
therefore necessary to distinguish genuine and 
pure theism, from the unnatural and profane 
mixtures of human imagination ; ^^ what we can 
" know of God, from what we cannot know." 
This is the more necessary too ; because while 
true and fake notions about God and re- 
ligion are blended together in our minds, under 
one specious name of science, the false are more 
likely to make men doubt of the true, as it often 
happens, than to persuade men that they are true 
themselves. Now in order to this purpose, no-? 

♦ Utrum dcum neges an infames, 

thing 
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thing can be more effectual than to go to the 
root of'errour, of that primitive errour which en- 
courages our curiosity, sustains our pride, fortifie) 
our prejudices, and gives pretence to delusion. 
This primitive errour consists in the high opinioil 
we are apt to entertain of the human mind, though 
it holds, in truth, a very low rank in the intel* 
leclual system. To cure this errour, we need 
only turn our ey^es inward, and contemplate im- 
partially what passes tliere from the infancy to 
the maturity of the mind. Thus it would not be 
difficult, and thus alone it is possible, to discover 
the true nature of human knowledge, how far it 
extends, how far it is real, and where, and how 
it begins to be fantastical. 

*Such an inquiry, if it cannot check the pre- 
sumption, nor humble the pride of metaphysicians, 
jmay serve to undeceive others. Lock pursued 
it. He grounded all he taught on the phaenomena 
of nature. He appealed to the experience aqd 
conscious knowledge of every one, and rendered 
all he advanced intelligible. Leibnitz, one of 
the vainest and most chimerical men that ever 
got a name in philosophy, and who is often so 
unintelligible, that no man ought to believe he 
understood himself, censured Lock as a super- 
ficial philosopher. What has happened? The 
philosophy of one has forced it's way into general 
approbation : that of the other has carried no 
conviction, and scarce any information to those 
who have mispent their time about it. To speak 
the truth, though it may seem a paradox, our 
a knowledge. 
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knowledge, on many subjects, and particularly on 
those which we intend here, ttiust be superficial 
to^ be real. This is the condition of humanity. 
We are placed, as it were, in an intellectual twi- 
light, where we discover but few things clearly, 
and none intirely, and yet see just enough to 
tempt us with the hope of making better and 
more discoveries. Thus flattered, men push their 
inquiries on, and may be properly enough com- 
^pared to Ixion, who ** imagined he had Juno in 
" his arms while he embraced a cloud *." 

To be contented to know things, as God has 
made us capable of knowing them, is then a first 
principle necessary to secure ns from felling into 
errour ; and if there is any subject upon which 
we should be most on our guard against errour, 
it is surely that which I have called here the 
" First Philosophy.'* God is hid from us in the 
majesty of his nature, and the little we discover 
of him, must be discovered by the light that is 
reflected from his works. Out of this light, there- 
fore, Me should never go in our inquiries and 
reasonings about his nature, his attributes, and 
the order of his providence : and yet upon these 
subjects, men depart the furthest from it, nay» 
they who depart the farthest, are the best heard 
by the bulk of mankind. The less men know,, 
the more they believe that they know. Belief 
passes in their minds for knowledge: and the 
▼cry circumstances, which should beget doubt, 

* Lord Bacon, 

produce 
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produce increase of faith. Every glittering ap* 
payition tliat is pointed oat to them, in the vast 
wild of ioiagiaatiod) passes for a reality : and the 
moire distant, the more confused, the more in^ 
eonnprehensible it is, the more sublime it is es' 
teemed. He who should attempt to shift these 
scenes of airy vision, for those of real knowlec^e^ 
might expect to be treated with scorn and anger^ 
by the whole theological and metaphysical tribe, 
the masters, and the scholars. He would be de- 
spised as a plebeian philosopher, and railed at as 
an infidel. It would be sounded high, that he 
debased human nature, which has a cognation', so 
the reverend and learned Doctor Cudworth calls 
it, with the divine ; that the soul of man, imma- 
terial and immortal by it's nature, was made to 
contemplate higher and nobler objects than this 
sensible world, and even than itself; since it was 
made to contemplate God, and to be united to 
bins. In such clamour as this, the voice of truth 
and of reason would be drowned, and with both 
of them on his side, he who opposed it would 
make many enemies, and few converts. Nay, I 
am apt to think, that some of these, if he made 
any, would say to him, as soon as the gaudy vi- 
sions of errour were dispelled, and till they were 
^customed to the simplicity of truth, " pol me 
*' occidistis," Prudence forbids me, therefore, to 
write as I think to the world, while friendship 
forbids me to write otherwise to you. I have 
been a martyr of faction in politics, and have no 
vocation to be so in philosophy. 

But 
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But there is another consideration which de-* 
serves uiore regard, because it is of a public qa-- 
tare, and because the common interests of society 
may be atfccted by it Truth and falsehood, knQ>v* 
ledge £|ud ignorance, revelations of the Creator^ 
inventions of the creature, dictates of reaspn, sal- 
lies of enthusiasm, have been blended so long 
together in our systems of theology, that it n>ay 
be thought dangerous to separate them ; lest, , by 
attacking some parts of these systems, we should 
shake the whole. It may be thought, that ^rrour 
itself deserves to be respected on this account,^ 
and that men who. are deluded for their good, 
should be deluded on. 

Some such reflections as these it is probable 
that Erasmus made, when he observed in one of 
his letters to Melancthon, that Plato, dreaqaing, of 
a philosophical commonwealth, saw the impos* 
sibility of governing the multitude without deceiv- 
ing them. " Let not Christians lie," says this 
great divine, ^' but, let it not be thought neithern 
*^ that every truth ought to be thrown oi)t to the 
•' vulgar." '' Non expedit omnem veritatem 
" prodere vulgo." Sc^vola and Varro were 
mpre explicit than Erasmus, and more reasonable 
than Plato. They held not only, that many 
truths were to be concealed from the vulgar, but 
that it was expedient the vulgar should believe 
many things that were false. They distinguished 
at the same time, very rightly, between the re- 
gard due to religions already established, and th^ 
conduct to be held in the establishment of them^ 

The 
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The Greek assumed, that men could not be go- 
verned by truth, and erected on this principle a 
iabulous theology. The Romans were not of the 
same opinion. Varro declared expressly, that if 
he had been to frame a new institution, he would 
have framed it " ex naturae potius formuld.'* 
But they both thought, that things evidently false 
might deserve an outward respect, when they are 
interwoven into a system of government. This 
outward respect every good citizen will show them- 
in such a case, and they can claim no more in 
any. He will not propagate these errours, but he 
will be cautious how he propagates even truths in 
opposition to them. 

There has been much noise made about free 
thinking, and men have been animated, in the 
contest, by a spirit that becomes neither the cha- 
racter of divines, nor that of good citi2ens ; by an 
arbitrary tyrannical spirit, under the mask of re- 
ligious zeai, and by a presumptuous factious spi« 
rit, under that of liberty. If the first could pre- 
vail, they would establish implicit belief and blind 
obedience, and an inquisition to maintain this ab- 
ject servitude. To assert antipodes might become 
once more as heretical as Arianism, or Pelagian- 
ism : and men might be dragged to the jails of 
some holy office, like Galileo, for saying they had 
seen what in fact they had seen, and what every 
one else, that pleased, might see. If the second 
could prevail, they would destroy at once the ge- 
neral influence of religion, by shaking the foun- 
' dations of it which education had laid. Th^e 

Vol. V. H are 
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are wide extremes. Is there no middle path, in 
ivbich a reasonable man and a good citizen may 
direct bis steps ? I think there is. % 

Every one has an undoubted right to think 
freely ; nay, it is the duty of every one to do so, as 
far as he has the necessary means and oppor- 
tunities. This duty too is in no case so incum- 
bent on him, as in those that regard, what I call^ 
the First Philosophy. They who have neither 
means nor opportunities of this sort, must sulnnit 
their opinions to authority : and to what autho^ 
rity can they resign themselves so properly, and 
so safely, as to that of the laws and constitution of 
their cobntry ^ In general, nothing can be more 
abfturd than to take opinions, of the greatest mo- 
ment, and such as concern us the most intimately, 
i on trust. But there is no help against it in many 
particular cases. Things the most absurd in spe- 
culation become necessary in practice. Such is 
the human constitution, and reason excuses them 
on the account of this necessity, lleason does 
even a little more ; and it is ail she can do. She 
gives the best direction possible to the absurdity. 
Thus she directs those who must believe, because 
they cannot know, to believe in the laws of their 
country, and conform their opinions and practice 
to those of their ancestors, to those of Corunca^ 
nius, of Scipio, of Scaevola ; not to those of Zeno^ 
of Cleanthes, of Chrysippus*. 

But now the same reason that gives thb direc* 

♦DeNatDeor, 
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tioQ to such men as these, will give a very con* ^ 
trary direction to those who have the means add 
opportunities the others want. Far from advis- 
ing them to submit to this mental bondage, she 
will advise them to employ their whole industry, 
to exert the utmost freedom of thought, and to 
rest ort no authority but hers, that is their own. 
Slie will »speak to them in the language of the 
Soufys, a sect of philosophers in Persia, that tra* 
vellers have mentiooed : " Doubt," say these 
wise and honest freethinkers, " is the key of 
" knowledge. He who never doubts, never ex- 
" amines. He who never examines, discovers 
** nothing. He who discovers notlring, is blind, 

'^ and will remain so. If vou find no reason to 

»/ 

" doubt concerning the opinions of your fathers^ 
*^ keep to them ; they will be sufficient for you. 
** If you find any reason to doubt concerning 
^* them, seek the truth quietly ; but take care not 
" to disturb the minds of other men." 

Let us proceed agreeably to these maxims. 
Let us seek truth, but seek it quietly, as well as 
freely. Let us not imagine, like some who arc 
called freethinkers, that every man, who can 
think and judge for himself, as he has a right to 
do, has therefore a right of speaking, any more 
than of acting, according to the full freedom of 
his thoughts. The freedom belongs to him as a 
rational creature. He lies under the restraint as 
a meniber of society. 

If the religion we profess contained nothing 
more than articles of faith, and points of doctrine , 

H 2 clearly 
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clearly revealed to us in the Gospel, yve might be 
obliged to renounce our natural freedom of 
thought in favour of this supernatural authority. 
But since it is notorious, that a certain order of 
men, who call themselves the Church, have been 
employed .to make and propagate a theological 
system of their own, which they call Christianity, 
from the days of the Apostles, and even from 
these days inclusively ; it is our duty to examine 
and analyse the whole, that we may distinguish 
what is divine from what is human ; adhere to 
the first implicitly, and ascribe to the last no more 
authority than the word of man deserves. 

Such an examination is the more necessary to 
be undertaken by every one who is concerned for 
the truth of his religion, and for the honour of 
Christianity, because the first preachers of it 
were, not, and they who preach it still are not, 
agreed about many of the most important points 
of their system ; because the controversies raised 
by these men have banished union, peace, and 
charity out of the Christian world ; and because 
some parts of the system savour so much of su- 
perstition and enthusiasm, that all the prejudices 
of education, and the whole weight of civil and 
ecclesiastical power can hardly keep them in cre- 
dit. These considerations deserve the more at- 
tention, because nothing can be more true, than 
what Plutarch said of old, and my Lord j^acon 
has said since; one, that " superstition," and the 
other, that "vain controversies'V are principal 
causes of atheism. 

I neither 
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I neither expect nor desire to see any public re- 
vision made of the present system of Christianity. 
I should fear an attempt to alter the established 
rdigion a« much as they who have the most bigot 
attachment to it, and for reasons as good as 
theirs, though not entirely the same. I speak 
only of the duty of every private man to examine 
for himself, which would have a^ immediate good 
eiFect relatively to himself, and might have in 
time a good effect relatively to the public ; since 
it would dispose the minds of men to a greater 
indifference about theological disputes, which are 
the disgrace of Christianity, and hfive been the 
plagues of the world. 

Will you tell me, that private judgment must 
submit to the estabhshed authority of " Fathers" 
and * V Councils ?" My ^.nswer shall be, that the 
Fathers, ancient and modern, in councils, and out 
of them, have raised that immense system of 
** artificial theology," by which geauine Chris- 
tianity is perverted, and in which it is lost. These 
*' Fathers" are " Fathers" of the worst sort, such 
as contrive to keep their * children in a perpetual 
state of infancy, that they may exercise perpetual 
and absolute dominion over them. '^ Quo magis 
** regnum in iilos exeroeant pro su^ libidine*." 
I call their theology " artificial," because it is, in 
a multitude of instances, conformable neither to 
the religion of nature, nor to Gospel Christianity^ 
but often repugnant to both, though said to be 

* Erasmus. 
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founded on them. I shall have occasioii to men- 
tion several such instances in the course of these 
little Essays. Here I will only observe, that if it 
be hard to conceive how any thing so absurd as 
the pagan theology stands represented by the Fa- 
thers who wrote against it, and as it really was, 
could ever gain credit among rational creatures, 
it is full as hard to conceive how the ** artificial'* 
theology we speak of could ever prevail, not only 
in the ages of ignorance, but in the most enlight<* 
ened. There is a letter of St. Austin, wherein he 
says, that he was ashamed of himself, when be 
refuted the opinions of the former; and that he 
was ashamed of mankind, when he considered that 
such absurdities were received, and defended *, 
The reflections might be retorted on the saint, 
since he broached and defended doctrines as un- 
worthy of the Supreme All-perfect Being, as those 
which the heathens taught concerning their fic- 
titious and inferior gods. Is it necessary to quote 
any other, than that by which we are taught, that 
God has created numbers of men for no purpose 
but to damn them? *^ Quisquis prasdestinati- 
" onis doctfinam invidi^ gravat," says Calvin f, 
^\ apertfe maledicit deo." Let us say, " Quis- 
^' quis praedestinationis doctrinam asserit, blas- 
" phemat.'* Let us not impute such cruel injus- 
tice to the All-perfect Being. Let Paul, and Aus- 
tin, and Calvin, and all those who teach it, be 

* — jam pudet me ista refellere cum cos non puduerit 
ibta sentire. Cum tero au$i sint ctiam defendere, &c. 
t Cal.Ins. lib. 5. c. 21. 

answerable 
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ansverable for it alone. You may bring ^^ Fa- 
" iheys" and " Councils" as evidences in tte 
cause of artificial theology : but " reason" must 
be the judge ; and all I contend for is, that she 
should be so iu the breast of every Christian that 
can appeal to her tribunal. 

Will you tell me, that even such a private ex<- 
amination of the Christian system as I propose 
that every man, who is able to make it^ should 
make for himself, is unlawful ; and that if any 
doubts arise in our minds concerning religion, we 
roust have recourse for the solution of them to 
fiome of that " holy order," which was instituted 
by God himself, and which has been continued, 
by the imposition of hands, in every Christian 
society, from the " Apostles" down to the pre- 
sent " clergy ?" My answer shall be shortly this, 
it is repugnant to all the ideas of wisdom and 
goodness to believe, that the universal terms of 
salvation are knowabie by the means of one order 
of men alone, and that they continue to be so 
even after they have been published to all nations. 
Some of your directors will tell you, that while 
Christ was on earth, the Apostles were the Church, 
that he was the Bishop of it ; that afterward the 
admission of men into this order was approved, 
and confirmed by visions and other divine mani- 
festations; and that these wonderful proofs of 
God's interposition at the ordinations .and conse- 
crations of presbyters and bishops lasted even in 
the time of St. Cyprian, that is, in the middle of 
the third century. It is pity that they lasted no 

H 4 longer, 
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longer, for the honour of the Church, and for the 
conviction of those who do not sufficiently reve- 
rence the religious society. It were to be wished, 
perhaps, that some of the secrets of electricity 
were improved enough to be piously and usefully 
applied to this purpose. If we beheld a Sheki* 
nah, or divine presence, like the flame of a taper, 
on the heads of those who receive the imposition 
of hands, we might believe that they receive the 
^^ Holy Ghost" at the same time. But as we 
have no reason to believe what superstitious, cre^ 
dulous, or lying men, such as Cyprian himself was, 
reported formerly, that they might establish the 
proud pretensions of the clergy ; so we have no 
reason to believe, that five men of this order have 
any more of the divine spirit in our time, after 
they are ordained, than they had before. It 
would be a farce to provpke laughter, if there 
was no suspicion of profanation in it, to see them 
gravely lay hands on one another, and bid one 
another receive the Holy Qhost, 

Will you teU me, finally, in opposition to what 
has been said, that you may anticipate what re- 
mains to be said, that laymen are not only un- 
authorized, but quite unequal, without the as- 
sistance of divines, to tlie task I propose ? If 
you do, I shall make no scruple to tell you, in re- 
turn, that laymen may be, if they please, in every 
respect as fit, and are, in one important respect, 
more fit than divines, to go through this exami- 
nation, and to judge for themselves upon it. We 
say that the Scripture?^ concerning thp diyine au- 
thenticity 
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thenUciity of which all the professors of Chris* 
tiaiuty agree, arc the sole criterion of Cbristi- 
aoity. You add tradition, concerning which there 
way be, and there is much dispute,. We have 
jLhea a certain invariable rule, .whenever the 
Scriptures speak plainly. Whenever they do not 
speak so, we have this comfortable assurance, 
that doctrines, which nobody understands, are re^ 
veajed to nobody, and ar« therefore improper ob^ 
jects of human inquiry. We know^ too, that if 
ive receive the explanations and commentaries of 
these dark sayings from the clergy, we take the 
greatest part of our religion from the word of 
man, not from the word of God* Tradition in«- 
deed, however derived, is not to be totally re- 
jected ; for if it was, bow came the Canon of the 
Scriptures, even of the Gospels, to be fixed? 
How was it conveyed down to us.^ Traditions 
of general facts, and general propositions, plain 
and uniform, may be of some authority and use. 
Dut particular, anecdotical traditions, whose ori^- 
ginal authority is unknown, or justly suspicious, 
^nd that have acquired only^an appearance of 
generality, and notoriety, because they have been 
frequently and boldly repeated from age to age, 
deserve no more regard, than doctrines evidently 
{idded to the Scriptures, under pretence of ex- 
plaiping and commenting them, by men as fal- 
lible as ourselves. We may receive the Scrip- 
ture$, aod be persuaded of their authenticity on 
the faith of ecclesiastical tradition ; but it seems 
to me, that we may reject, at the same time, all 

the 
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the artificial theology, which has been raised on 
these Scriptures by doctors of the church, with as 
much right as they receive the Old Testament on 
the authority of Jewish scribes and doctors, while 
they reject the oral law, and all Rabbinical lite* 
rature. 

He who examines on such principles as these, 
which are conformable to truth and reason, may 
lay aside at once the immense volumes of fathers 
and councils i of schoolmen^ casuists, and con- 
troversial writers, which have perplexed the world 
so long. Natural religion will be to such a man 
no longer intricate ; revealed religion will be no 
longer mysterious, nor the Word of God equi- 
vocal. Clearness and precision are two great ex- 
cellencies of human laws. How much more should 
we expect to find them in the law of God ? They 
have been banished from thence by artificial the- 
ology ; and he who is desirous to find them, must 
banish the professors of it from his councils, in- 
stead of consulting them. He must seek for ge- 
nuine Christianity with that simplicity of spirit, 
with which it is taught in the Gospel by Christ 
himself. He must do the very reverse of what 
has been done by the persons you advise him to 
consult. 

You see that I have said what has been said, 
on a supposition, that however obscure theology 
may be, the Christian religion is extremely plain, 
and requires no great learning, nor deep medi* 
tation to develope it. But if it was not so plain, 
if both these were necessary to develope it, is 

great 
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great learning' the monopoly of the clergy since 
Ibe resurrection of letters, as a little learning was' 
before that sera ? Is deep meditation, and just- 
ness of reasoning, confined to men of that ordefi 
by a peculiar and exclusive privilege ? In short, 
and to ask a question which expeiience will de- 
cide, have these men, who boast that they are 
appointed by God to be the interpreters of his 
secret will, to represent his person, and answer in 
bis name, as it were, out of the sanctuary*, have 
ithese men, I say, been able in more than seven- 
teen centuries, to establish a uniform system of 
revealed religion, for natural religion never wanted 
their help, among the civil societies of Christiansi 
or even in their own t ^ They do not seem to 
have aimed at this desirable end. Divided as 
they have always been, they have always studied 
in order to believe :^, and to take upon trust, or 
to find matter of discourse, or to contradict and 
confute, but never to consider impartially, nor to 
use a free judgment. On the contrary, they who 
have attempted to use this freedom of judgment; 
have been constantly and cruelly perseoited by 
them. 

The first steps toward the establishment of 
artificial theology, which has passed for Chris- 
tianity ever since, were euthusiastical. They 

* N. B^ I choose to borrow these expressions from Calvin, 
in order to show how much they ascribe, who are supposed to 
ascribe the least, to this order. 

+ Cal. Ins, 1,4. c. J. 

X Bacon's Essays. 

were 
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ivere not heretics alone, who delighted in wild 
allegories, and the pompous jargon of mystery. 
They were the orthodox fathers of the first ages, 
they were the disciples of the apostles, or the 
scholars of their disciples ; for the truth of which 
I may appeal to the Epistles^ and other writings 
of these men that are extant; to those of Cle- 
mens, of Ignatius, or Irenseus, for instance ; and 
to the visions of Hermes, that have so near a re*- 
semblance to Che productions of Bunyan. 

The next steps of the same kind were rhetorical. 
They were made by men who declaimed much^ 
and reasoned ill ; but who imposed on the imagi^ 
nations of others, by the heat of their own, by 
their hyperboles, their exaggerations^ the acrir 
mony of their style, and their violent invectiv^a. 
Such were the Chrysostoms, the Jeroms, an Hi? 
larius, a Cyril, and most of the Fathers. 

The last of these steps I shall mention were 
logical ; and these were made very opportunely, 
and very advantageously for the Church, and for 
artificial theology. Absurdity in speculation, and 
superstition in practice, bad been cultivated 
so long, and were become so gross, that men 
began to see through the veils that had been 
thrown over them, as ignorant as those ages were. 
Then the Schoolmen arose. I need not display 
their character ; it is enough known. This only 
I will say, that having very few materials of know- 
ledge, and much subtility of wit, they wrought 
up systems of fancy on the little they knew; and 
invented an art, by the help of Aristotle, not of 

enlarging, 
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enltfgii^ but of puzzling, knowledge with 
technical term% with definitions, distinctions, 
and syllogisms merely verbal : they taught what 
they could not explain, evaded what they could 
not answer, and he who had the most skill in 
this art, might put ta silence, when it came into 
general use, the man who was consciously certain 
that he had truth and reason on his side. 

The authority of the Schoob lasted till the 
resurrection of letters. But as soon as real know- 
ledge was enlarged, and the conduct of the un-» 
derstanding better understood, it fell into con- 
tempt. The advocates of artificial theology have 
had, once that time, a very hard task. They 
have been obliged to defend in the light what was 
imposed in the dark, and to acquire knowledge to 
justify ignorance. They were drawn to it with re* 
luctancy. But learning, that grew up among the 
laity, and controversies with one another, made 
this unavoidable, which was not eligible, on the 
principles of ecclesiastical policy. They have 
done with these new arms, all that great parts, 
great pains, and great zeal could do under such 
disadvantages ; and we may apply to this order, 
on this occasion, " si pergama dextra, &c." But 
their Troy cannot be defended ; irreparaUe 
breaches have been made in it. They have im- 
proved in learning and knowledge ; but this iin- 
provement has been general, and as remarkable, 
at least, among the laity as among the clergy. 
Beside which, it must be owned, that the for- 
^mer have bad in this respect a sort of indirect 

obligation 
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obligation to the latter; for while these roeif 
have searched into antiquity, have improved 
eriticism, and almost exhausted subtility, they 
have furnished so many arms the more to such of 
the others as do not submit implicitly to them, 
but examine and judge for themselves. By re- 
futing one another, when they differ, they have 
made it no hard matter to refute them all, when 
they agree : and, I believe, there are few books 
written to propagate or defend the received no* 
tions of artificial theology, which may not be 
refuted by the books themselves. I conclude, on 
the whcrie, that laymen have, or need to have, 
DO want of the clergy in examining and analysing 
the religion they profess. 

But I said, that they are in one important 
respect more fit to go through this examination 
without the help of divines than with it. A lay- 
man, who seeks the truth, may fall into errour; 
but as he can have no interest to deceive himself, 
so he has none of profession to bias bis private 
judgment, any more than to engage him to de- 
ceive others. Now the clergyman lies strongly 
under this influence, in every communion. How 
indeed should it be otherwise ? Theology is be- 
come one of those sciences, which Seneca calls 
*' scientist in lucrum exeuntes :" and sciences, 
like arts, whose object is gain, are, in good Eng- 
lish, trades. Such theology is; and men who 
could make no fortune, except the lowest, in 
any other, make often the highest m this ; for the 
proof of which assertion I might produce some 

1 
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s^al iostances among my lords the bishops. The 
consequence has been uniform ; for how readj 
soever the tradesmen of one church are to expose^ 
the false wares, that is» the errours and abuses 
of another, they never admit that there are any 
in their own : and he who admitted this, in some 
particular instance, would be driven out of the 
ecclesiastical company, as a false brother, and 
one who spoiled the trade. 

Thus it comes to pass, that new churches may ^ 
be established by the dissentions, but that old 
ones cannot be reformed by the concurrence of 
the clergy. There is no composition to be miade 
with this order of men. He who does not believe 
all they teach, in every communion, is reputed 
nearly as criminal as he who believes no part of 
it. He who cannot assent to the Athanasian 
Creed, of which Archbishop Tillotson said, as I 
have heard, that he wished we were well rid^ 
would receive no better quarter than an atheist^ 
from the generality of the clergy. What recourse 
now has a man who cannot be thus implicit? 
Some have run into scepticisms, some into 
atheism, and for fear of being imposed on by 
others, have imposed on themselves. The way 
to avoid these extremes, is that which has been 
chalked out in this Introduction. We may think 
freely, without thinking as licentiously as divines 
do, when they raise a system of imagination on 
true foundations ; or as sceptics do, when they 
renounce all knowledge ; or as theists do, whea 
they attempt to demolish the foundations of aU 

religion^ 
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religion, and reject demonstration. As we think 
for ourselves, we may keep our thoughts to our- 
selves, or communicate them with a due reserve, 
and in such a manner only, as it may be done 
without offending the laws of our country, and 
disturbing the public peace. 

I cannot conclude my discourse on this^ 
occasion better, than by putting you in mind 
of a passage you quoted to me once, with 
great applause, from a sermon of Foster, 
and to this effect : " Where mystery begins, 
" religion ends." The apophthegm pleased me 
much, and I was glad to hear such a truth 
from any pulpit ; since it shows an inclination, 
at least, to purify Christianity from the leaven of 
artificial theology, which consists principally in 
making things that are very plain mysterious, and 
in pretending to make things that are impene- 
trably mysterious very plain. If you continue 
still of the same mind, I shall have no excuse to 
make to you for what I have written, and shall 
write. Our opinions coincide. If you have 
changed your mind, think again, and examine 
further. You will find, that it is the modest, 
not the presumptuous inquirer who makes a 
real and safe progress in the discovery of divine 
truths. One follows nature, and natures God; 
that is, he follows God in bis works, and in his 
word ; nor presumes to go further by metaphy- 
sical and theological commentaries of his own in- 
'vention, than the two texts, if I may use this 
eitpression, carry him very evidently. They who 

have 
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k^ve dooe otherwise, and liave affected to dis- 
cover, by a supposed science, derived from tra- 
dition, or taught in the schools, more than they 
who have not such science can discover, concern-* 
log the nature, physical and moral, of the Su<* 
preme Being, and concerning the secrets of his 
providence, have been either enthusiastics or 
knaves, or else of that numerous tribe who reason 
well very often, but reason always on some arbi- 
trary supposition. 

Much of this character belonged to the heathen 
divines, and it is, in all it's parts, peculiarly 
that of the ancient fathers and modern doctors, 
of the Christian Chgrch. The former had reason, 
but no revelation to guide them ; and though 
reason be always one, we cannot wonder that 
different prejudices, and different tempers of 
imagination, warped it in them, on such subjectii 
as these, and produced all the extravagancies of 
their theology. The latter had not the excuse of 
human frailty to make in mitigation of their pre- 
sumption. On the contrary, the consideration! 
of this frailty, inseparable from their nature, ag- 
gravated their presumption. They had a much 
surer criterion than human reason ; they had di- 
vine reason and the Word of God to guide them, 
and to limit their inqtiiries. How came they to 
go beyond this criterion? Many of the first 
preachers were led into it, because they preached 
or writ before there was any such criterion esta- 
blished, in the acceptance of which they all 
agreed; because they preached or writ in th^ 
mean time, on the faith of tradition, and on a 
* Vol. V. I confidence 
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coofidence that they wei^ persons extraordinarily 
gifted. Other reasons succeeded these. Skill ia 
languages^ not the gift of tongues, some knowledge 
of the Jewish cabala, and some of heathen philo- 
sophy, of Pla^to's especially, made them presume 
to comment, ctiul, under that pretence, to enlarge 
the system of Christianity, with as much licence 
as they could have taken, if the word of man, in- 
stead of the word of God, bad been concerned, 
and they had commented the civil not the divine 
law. They did this so copiously, that, to give 
one instance of it^ the exposition of St. Mathew's 
Gospel t6ok up ninety homilies, and that of^ St. 
John's eighty-seven, in the works of Chrysostom ; 
which puts me in mind of a puritannical person^, 
who, if I mistake not, for I have never looked 
ioto the folio since I was a boy, and condemned 
sometimes to read in it, made one hundred and 
nineteen sermons on the hundred aiidi nineteenth 
psalm. 

Now atl these men, both Heathens 'and Cbris^ 
tians, appearc^d gigantic ibrms through. the fake 
medium of imagination and habitual prejudice ; 
but were, in. truth, as arrant dwarfs in tl>e know/^ 
ledge to wiitch they pretended^ as you and > I, and 
all the sonst of Adam, The {brmei\ however^ 
deserved some excuse: the latter none. The 
former made a very ill use of their reason,' no 
doubt, when they pre^med to dogmatise about 
the divine nature ; but they decdved nobody. 
What they taught^ they taught on their own ftu**^ 

tfaod^. 
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tliority, which every tnan i*as at liberfy Xa receive 
or reject, as lie approved or disapprovcid the 
doctrine. Christians, 6n the other' hand, made 
a very ill use of revelation and reasont both. 
Instead of employing the superior principle to dr- 
rect and confine the inferior, they employed it 
to sanctify all that wild imagination, the passion?, 
and the interests of the ecclesiastical order sus- 
gested. This abuse of revelation was {?o scaur 
dalous, that while they were building up a system 
of religion, under the name of Christianity, every 
one tvho sought to signalize Inmself in the en- 
terprise, and they were multitudes, dragged the 
Scriptures to his opinion, by different interpreta- 
tions, paraphrases, and comments. Arius and 
Nestorius both pretended, that they had it on 
their sides : Athanasius and Cyril on theirs. They 
rendered the Word of God so dubious, that it 
ceased to be a criterion, and they had recourse t6 
another, to councils and the decrees of counfcils. 
lie must be very ignorant in ecclesiastical antiquity, 
who does not know by what intrigues of the con- 
lending factions, for such they were and of the 
worst' kind, these decrees were obtained : and 
yet an opinion prevailing that the Holy Ghost, 
the same divine spirit who dictated the Scriptures, 
presided in these assemblies and dictated their 
decrees, their decrees passed for infallible deci-' 
sions, and sanctified, little by little, much of the 
superstition, the nonsense, and even the blas- 
phemy which the fathers taught, and all the usur- 
pations of the Church. • This opinion prevailed, 

I 2 and 
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apd ioflueaced the minds of men, so powerfully^ 
and 80 longi that Erasmus, who owns^ in one of 
his letters, that the writings of Oecolampadius, 
against transubstantiation, seemed sufficient to 
seduce even the elect, " ut seduci posse videan- 
" tur etiam electi," declares in another, that 
nothing hindered him from embracing the doc- 
trine of Oecolampadius, but the consent of the 
Church to the other doctrine, *■ nisi obstaret 
"consensus ecclesiae." Thus artificial theology 
rose on the demolitions, not on the foundations, 
of Christianity ; was incorporated into it, and 
became a principal part of it. How much it 
becomes a good Christian to distinguish them in 
his private thoughts ; at least, how unfit even the 
greatest, the most moderate, and the least am- 
bitious of the ecclesiastical order are to assist us 
in making this distinction, I have endeavoured 
to show you by reason and by example. 

It remains, then, that we apply ourselves to 
the study of the First Philosophy, without any 
other guides than the works and the word of God. 
In natural religion the clergy are unnecessary^ in 
revealed they are dangerous guides. 
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SECTION I. 

A^IQNG the many cavfls that have been de- 
vised against the demonstrated existence of 
a first, intelligent, self-existent Cause of all tilings^ 
this has been one ; that things known must be 
anterior to knowledge, and that we may as well 
assert, that the images of objects we see reflected 
made those objects, as that knowledge oir intelli^ 
gence made them. Hobbes is accused of rea^ 
soning on this principle in his Leviatlian, and 
his book De Give, by the author of the Intellec- 
tual System of the Universe ; and his argument in 
the place, where lie mentions the notions that 
reason dictates to. us concerning the divine at* 
tributes, is thus stated. ^* Since knowledge and 
*' intelligence are nothing more in us than a 
^' tumult of the mind, excited by the pressure pf 
14 *' external 
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" eternal objects on our organs, we must not 
" imagine there is any such thing in God, tliese 
" being things which depend on natural causes/* 
Now I think this charge a little too hastily 
brought, and a little too heavily laid. So will any 
man who reads the context. Hobbes having said, 
that when we ascribe will to God, we must not 
conceive it tQ be in liin^ what it is in us, but must 
suppose it to be something analogous, which we 
cannot conceive ; he Adds, " in like manner 
** when we attribyt^ sight, and other sensations, 
*' or knowledge and intelligence to God, which 
** are in us nothing more than a certain 
*^ tumult of the mind, excited by the pressure of 
" external objects pn our organs, we must not 
" imagine that any thing like this happens to 
*^ God." . I am far from subscribing to many 
notions which Hobbes has advanced. But still 
the plain aind pbvious meaning of this passage, 
according. to ^ny apprehension, is not to deny 
that the Supreme Being, is an intelligent Bejng, 
but to distinguish between the Divine and human 
manner of knowing. If Hobbes did not assert a 
distinct kind of knowledge, and attribute " \he 
'^ same cle?irly to God AJmighty" upop this oc- 
casion, the omission will not serve to fix the 
brand of atheispi upon liim. On the contrary, 
whatever l)is other opinions were, this opinion 
may be reconciled to the most orthodox theism. 
It is more reasonable, and carries along with it 
a. more becoming reverence, than the learned 
writer, who makes the objection, shoAf s ; when, 

Uk^ 
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like oth^r divines, he supposes clearly, by his re- 
flections on this passage, and indeed by the whole 
tenour of his writings, that intelligence and know- 
edge in God are the same as intelligence and' 
knowledge in man ; that the divine differs from 
the human in degrees, not in kind ; and that^ by 
consequence, if God has not the latter, he has 
none at alL 

Absurd and impertinent vanity ! We pro- 
nounce our fellow animals to be automates, or we 
allow them instinct; or we bestow graciously upon 
them, at the utmost stretch of liberality, an irra- 
tional soul, something we know not what, but 
something that can claim no kindred to the hu- 
man mind. We scorn to admit them into the 
same class of intelligence with ourselves, though 
it be obvious, among other observations easy to 
be made, and tisnding to the same purpose, that 
the first inlets, and the first elements of their 
knowledge and qf ours are the same. But of 
ourselves, we think it not too much to boast, that, 
our intelligence is a participation of the divine 
ii)itelligence ; that the mind of man, like that of 
God, contains in it the ideas of intelligible na- 
tures ; that it does not rise from particular to 
general knowledge, but descends from universals 
to singulars ; hovers, as it were, aloft over all the 
corporeal universe ; is independent of the bodies 
that compose it, or proleptical to them, and, in* 
the order of nature, before them. 

Such wild notions as these, or the magic of 
mch unmeaning sounds and articulated air, which 
t;he warm imaginations of Asia and Africa first 

produced, 
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produced, have been echoed down to the presetit 
age; and have been propagated with so much 
success, even in our northern and cold ditnaies^ 
that the heads of many reverend persons have 
been turned, by a praeternatural fermentation of 
the brain, or a philosophical deliritiun. None 
has been so more, I think, since the days of the 
latter Platonists, and the reign of the Schoolmen, 
who may be called properly the latter Peripatetics, 
than that of the divine I have just noiv quoted; 
lie read too much to think enough ; he admired 
too much to think freely ; and it is impossible to 
forbear wishing, that he had taken due notice of 
a passage in TuUy's Offices, " Nc ut quidem 
*'^ Greeca verba inculcantes jure optimo rideamui**." 
Greek phraseology was in fashion among the 
Romans, as well as Greek philasophy, in Tally's 
days, and it is reasonable to believe, that many 
things passed then, under a Greek varnish, that 
would not have passed so well in mere Latin j 
juat ,as we may observe, that many things have 
passed by the help of Greek and Latin among us, 
that would not have passed so well in mere Eng- 
lish. Tully reformed this pedantry, indeed, but 
he did it rather with a view to enrich his language^ 
than to determine his ideas ; and he lost little or 
no advantage by the reformation : that advantage, 
I mean, which men take, who affect to know 
more than they do know, from which affectation 
the academicians, as much as they disclaimed 
knowledge, were not free. He invented Latin to 
answer Greek words; and readers, like writers, 

being 
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beiog apt to iniagiae tjbat every ne])!^ word denote^, 
^metbirig aew^ this expedient sjsj^^d wel\ enoo^ 
to help out a system^ or to get rid <of |tr^ublesgn]|^ 
objections. Thus vain phraseology has been^ 
always called in jto the assist^-nce pf ,vain philo- 
sophy; and a learned mist h^ be^en/ raised in 
order to surprise a^d impose, or to. ^sf ape. Th^se, 
are son^e part of the argutjqs yerb^les, against 
wiiicli Moptaignp declaims: and, to speak in iu^ 
style, ilieybavq served to enrich a iijan's toqgue, 
but^th^y will leave his undersiianding ajs poor fts. 
they found it, and jnuch more perplexed. 

I return tp the subject immediately before mei 
and I. say, that since thefc mqst have been some*, 
tilling from eternity, because there is something 
Qow, the eternal Being must be an intelligent 
Being, because there is intelligence now ; (for no 
mfm will venture to assert that nonentity can 
produce entity, or nonintelligence intelligence) 
and such a Being must exist necessarily, whether 
things have been always as they a^re, or whether 
they have b^ep made in time; because it is no. 
more possible to conceive an infinite than a finite 
progression of effects without a cause. Thus the 
existence of a God is demonstrated, and cavil 
against demonstration is impertinent. It is so 
impertinent, that he who refuses to submit 
to this demonstration, among others of the 
same kind, has but one short step more to 
make in order to arrive at the highest , pitch of 
at^surdity : for surely there is but one- remove be- 
tween a denial of the existence of God and a 
dismal 9f ou^ own existence ; bec£kuftei. if we have 
2 m 
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an intuitive knowledge of the latter, we have^hc 
same intuitive knowledge of all those ideas which 
fconnect the latter with the former, in demonstrat* 
ing h posteriori. 

Now if the existence of such a Being can be de- 
monstrated, the atheist and the divine are both 
defeated. The atheist, because the intelligence 
of the First Cause of all things must have , pre- 
ceded all existence, except his own, with which 
it is coeternal.. The dMne, because an essential 
difference is established, in consequence of this 
demonstration, between God's manner of know- 
ing and that which he has been pleased to bestow 
on his creatures. Human knowledge is not only 
posterior to the human system, but the very first 
elements of it are ideas which we perceive im- 
pressed by outward objects on our minds: and 
it will avail little to urge, that our minds must be 
still independent of outward objects, since we 
not only know what is, but can frame ideas of 
wliat may be, though it is not ; because every 
man who pleases may perceive, that all the ideas 
he frames of what is not are framed by the com- 
binations^ he makes of his ideas of what is, and in 
no other manner, nor by dny other means what- 
soever. Thus, then, if we could be supposed to 
know, that there is an ideal world in the diviti^ 
intellect, according to which this sensible world 
was made, yet still the ditference between the 
human and divine manner of knowing would ad- 
mit of no comparison. 

But it was too presumptuous in Plato to assert, 
tha^he Supreme Being bad need of a plan, like 

some 
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some human architect) to conduct the great de^ 
sign, when he raised the fabric of the universe : 
and it is still more presumptuous to assert, not 
only that the divine intellect is furnished with 
ideas like the human, and that God reasons and 
acts by the help of them, but that your ideas at)d 
mine are God's ideas, and that the modifications, 
(for that is the fashionable term) of our minds 
are the modifications of God s miiid. We talk, 
indeed, of the eternal ideas of the divine mind, 
and allude to our manner of knowing, that we 
may understand ourselves and be understood by 
others the better, just as we are forced, very often^ 
to employ corporeal images when we speak of 
the operations of our own minds. But these ex- 
pressions, so much abused by those who are in 
the delirium of metaphysical theology, have no 
intention to be understood in a literal sense amoni: 
men who preserve their reason. If they had, 
they should never be employed by me, since I 
should think them profane as well as presump- 
tuous. 

I should think them silly too and mere cant ; 
for as one difference between God's, manner of 
knowing and ours arises from what we are able to 
demonstrate concerning God, so there arises 
another . from what we may know, if we shut our 
ears to the din of hard words, and turn our at- 
tention inwards concerning man, and concerning 
these very ideas. Our knowledge is so dependent on 
our own system, that a great part of it would not 
be knowledge, perhaps, buterrour, in any other. 

They 
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They who held, as. I learrt from Doctor Cudwortlh 
that some philosophers did hold, that *^ sensible 
" ideas and phantasms are impressed on the 
." soul, as on a dead thing," maintained, no 
doubt, a great absurdity. Aristotle's opinion 
was more conformable to universal experience, 
for he asserted, according to Sextus Empiricus, 
that sense was like the instrument, and iniellect 
like the artificer ; that sense was first in the order 
©f mental operations, but that intellect was first 
in dignity. Now this comparison is just enongli. 
We have internal as well as external sense, mental 
aSs well as corporeal faculties, and active as well 
as passive powers, if you will allow passivity as 
well as activity to be included in the idea of 
power. But then, as our senses are few, incapa- 
ble of giving us much information, and capable 
of giving it falsely, unless we are on our guard 
against their deceptions ; so the faculties of our 
minds are weak, and their progress towards 
knowledge not only slow, but so confined, 
that they are not able to carry it to tlie full 
extent of the .ideas about which they are 
conversant, and which thev have all conlributed 
to frame. We must conceive, as well as we can, 
the knowledge of the Supreme Being to he imme- 
diate and absolute. Knowledge in us is mediate, 
by the intervention of ideas; not only as far as 
sensible objects arc concerned, and that goes a 
great wa)', but in the whole. It is such knowledge 
as we are fitted, by the organization of our bodies 
and the constitution of our minds, to acquire* It 

is 
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is such as results from the relation established 
between them and the system to which they be- 
long. It is knowledge for us. It is, in one word, 
human and relatively to us, when it is rightly pur- 
sued, real knowledge. 

General ideas' or notions, such as the mind 
frames by it's innate powers, such as are said to 
be archetypes, and to refer to nothing besides 
themselves, may seem to be materials of axioma- 
tical, scientifical, and, in a word, . of absolute real 
knowledge. But even this boasted knowledge is very 
precarious. These ideas or notions are not taken 
with exactness from the nature of things, on marry 
occasions ; and the same affections, and imperfec- 
tions of the mind, that corrupt the first, corrupt 
the subsequent operations of it. Ideas or notions 
are ill abstracted first, and ill compared after- 
wards. The more complex, the more obscure 
they are, and the more important, the more liable 
they are likewise to be abused by prejudices and 
habits that infect the mind> arid put a wrong bias 
on it. But further; our progression in this 
knowledge, such as it is, stops always very short 
of our aim. We soon want ideas, ^ or want means 
of comparing those we have, and it is in vain that 
we struggle- to get forward. It is in vain that we 
endeavour to fbvce that barrier^ which God Has 
Apposed to our insatiable cntiosity. To ivhat pur- 
pose, indeed, shoulA we force it, if that was in 
our power ; since we iiave reason to acknowledge, 
with the utmost gratitude to the Author of our 
nature, that every thing necessary to our well- 
being 
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being, in the state wherein he has placed us, lies ad 
the human side of this barrier ; within that extent, 
I mean, where the operations of our minds are 
performed with ease and vigour, and are at-» 
tended with tlie certainty of knowledge, or the 
sufficient probability of opinion ? Not only un- 
attainable, but difficult, very often, is a term 
synonimous to unnecessary; as we might prove, 
I think, by some examples drawn even from ma- 
thematical knowledge. In short, the profou)id 
meditations of philosophers, which we are so apt 
to admire before we have thought for ourselves, 
have as much regard paid to them as they deserve, 
when they are made the amusements of men of 
sense and leisure ; when they are used as exercise, 
without any other aim than to invigorate and 
strengthen the mind, and prepare it for something 
more conducive to our happiness, and therefore 
more properly our business. 

" The good, the just, the meet, the whole- 

" some rules 
" Of temperance and aught that may improve 
" The moral life*:" 

This short account of human ideas, and human 
knowledge, no part of which cem be applied, 
without blasphemy and absurdity, to the Supreme 
Being, nor be denied^ without folly and effrontery, 
of the human, is sufficient, I suppose, to consti* 

* Jobn Phillips. 

tutc 
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tote another diflb^enoe between God*s manner of 
knowing and ours : a diflerence arising frooi those 
inperfections and limiuiions of which etery nuui 
is conscious. 

fint it IS time now to ask, what then is the pre- 
cise notion we are to entertain of the human mind? 
Shall we continue to think, with some philoso- 
phers, ancient and modern, that the soul, the ra- 
tional soul, for they have ^ven us more than one^ 
is a spiritual and divine substance, '* furnished 
'* with forms and ideas to conceive all things by, 
'' and printed over with the seeds of nniveml 
^^ knowledge, thou^ Uie active eneigies of it are 
^* fiitally united to some local motions in the 
<< body, and concurrently produced with them, by 
'^ reason of the magical union betwixt the soul 
•* and the body ?" Shall we say, too, that from 
this union all the imperfections of the human 
mind proceed, and that the perfection of our 
nature is to be quite abstracted from sensation, 
like the Janguis, or illuminated saints of In- 
dostan, whom Bemier mentions? Shall we en- 
deavour, like these plnlosophers, by intenseness 
of thooj^t, by fiausting and other austerities, to 
rise up to the contemplation of the divinity, 
whom they assure that they see like a white, 
lively, inefEdble light ? Or shall we soften these 
pretensions a little, and embrace the system of 
a modern philosopher *, who affirms, that God is 
the place of .ideas, as space is of body ; and that 

* Malebnmdie. . 

Vol- V. K this 
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this all-perfect mind, containing the ideas of all 
created beings, it is in God alone that we per- 
,ceive every tiling exterior to the soul ? Shall we 
assume, like another philosopher*, that our ideas 
are the only real sensible things ; that we have 
no reason to imagine there are any substances 
but active thinking substances, and that it is ab« 
surd to ascribe power to bodies, or to suppose 
aay power but active power, any agent but spirit, 
or any actions of spirit without volition ? 

Who does not see all this to be as inconceivable 
as that which it pretends to explain ? Have the 
authors of such systems, from Plato downto that 
fine writer Malebranqhe, or to that sublime 
genius and good man, the Bishop of Cloyne, 
contributed to make us better acquainted with 
ourselves ? I think not. They have done all that 
human capacity can do in a wrong method ; but 
all they have done has been to vend us poetry for 
philosophy, and to multiply systems of imagina- 
tion. *rhey have reasoned about the human mind 
a priori, have assumed that they know the nature 
of it, and have employed much wit and eloquence 
to account for all the phaenomena of it, upon these 
assumptions. But the nature of it is as much 
unknown as ever; and we must despair of having 
any real knowledge at all about it, unless we 
will content ourselves with that which is to be 
acquired ^ posteriori. The mind of man is an 
object of physics as much as the body of man, 

• Berkeley. ' 

or 
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or any other body : and the distinction that is 
ihade between physics and metaphysics is quit€ 
arbitrary. His mind is pan of his nature, as well 
as his body. Both of them together constitute 
his whole being ; and as the first is the most nobta 
part, I presume, we should determine his species 
by it principally, which we do not, if his mind was. 
not more liable than his figure to be con^ouaded 
with that of other animals. Let us content buN 
selves, therefore, to trace his mind, to observe its 
growth, and the progress it makes frofn it's infancy 
to it's maturity. Let us be content with par* 
dcular and experimental knowledge, upon which 
we may found a fewgeneral propositions, such as 
are or may be properly called axiomata media* 
Bat let us aim no longer at a general knoH'ledge 
too remote for our search ; nor hope to discover 
more of intellectual nature, by internal sense, 
than we are able to discover of corporeal nature 
by external. All that we can know of one and 
the other is, that we have such and such senses, 
end such and such faculties, and that divers pei^ 
sations of the body and operations of thb mind are 
produced in them * on such and such apparent 
occasions* 

s E c t. II, 

To measure rightly our intellectual strength, 
and to apply it properly, in order neither to im- 
pose nor be imposed upon, is our point. of view. 

K 2 .1 shall 
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I shall QO^ tlier«fore» say any thing fisrtber abeiit 
the nature of mind in general, that ^Mcret spring 
ef thott^ unknewa and unknowable ; but shaU 
coMmt ivyaetf to observe, in Mr. Locke's method, 
and with his assistance something about the 
phsmomenaof the human mind, by which we may 
Judge surely of the nature, extent, and reality of 
human knowledge. I say, we may judge surely 
of them; because our ideas are the foundations 
or the materials^ call them which you please, of 
all our knowledge; becftuse, without entering 
into an inquiry concerning the' origin of them» we 
may know so certainly, as to exclude all doubt, 
what ideas we haxre ; and because, when we know 
thifl^ we know with the same certainty what kinds 
and degrees of knowledge we have, and are capable 
of having. 

Thus we know, that the first ideas with which 
the mind is furnished *n received from without, 
and are caused by such sensatiooaas the jMresenoe 
of external objects excites in «% according to laws 
«f passion and action, which the Creator has 
estaUished. What these laws are^ and how ex* 
temal objects become able to make siich impres- 
aions on our org^ns^ we know as litde, and it is 
impossible to know any thing less, as those philo- 
sophers do who have pretended, mcfst extrava* 
gantly, to explain these Utws, and to account for 
these impresi»on$ ; or aa those philosophers know 
of another system, who denying, as extravagantlyt 
that any such power can belong to bodji^ and 
^EMrmingthat it is absurd to talk of passive power, 

confine 
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confiae «U actiniy, and ascribe all iuck ideas 
of seowlioD, to spirit alone. We aie fur from 
knowing how body acts oq body, or spirit om 
spirit; bow body operates on mind and prodooca 
thoQg^t, or how mind operates en body, and 
produces corporeal motion. - But tins I know, 
that a leaf of wormwood conveys to my^mind, by 
the sense of sa^ and that of touch, Ibr instaaci^ 
the ideas of coiomv extension, %ire, and so* 
Udi^, as certainly as I know ^t it convqfa 
thither, by the sense of tast^ the idea of bitter; 
and as certainly as I know that the act of my 
mind, called volition, produced the motSoo of my 
band which gathered ^ lea£ Our ignorance c€ 
causes does not hinder our knowledge of oActs» 
This knowledge has been diougbt sufficient for ub, 
in these cases^ by Infinite Wisdom ; and nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to hear men affirm 
dogmatically^ when they guess at most, and that 
very wildly and very precariously. 

As tiiese ideas come to us from without so 
there are others that arise in the mind, and pro* 
ceed from the perception of it's own i^perations ; 
to which a still greater number is to be adde^ 
that arise there from the coo cur rence- of these 
jmnt causes, from perceptions of outward and in- 
ward operations^ from external and intermd sense. 
Perception is the first fiuoilty the mind exerts, 
«nd is common, whatever some of the others may 
be, to us and to the whole animal kind* The 
frcidties that come in pky afterward seem to be 
nctinr, but this seems to be passive ; for we per* 

K 3 ceive 
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ceive ideas^ however raised in the mind, whether 
we will or uo ; their este is percipi ; to have them 
we must perceive that we have them. Without 
this passive power, or this faculty^ external ob« 
jects might act upon us, but they would act to 
little purpose, for they would excite • no ideas : 
as, on the other hand^ without this action of ex* 
teroal objects, the power or faculty of perception 
would be useless^ or rather null, and, by conse* 
quence, alb the other powers or faculties of the 
mind. ' 

There is nothing, philosophically speaking, at 
least I could never find, to my sorrow, that there is 
any tiling, which obliges us necessarily to conclude, 
that we ere a compound of material and imma* 
tertal substance. If we are so, contrary to all 
appearances, (for tliey denote plainly one single 
tsystem, all the parts of which are so intimately 
connected) and dependent one on another, that 
the whole begins, proceeds, and ends together) 
ihis union of a body and a ^oul must be magical 
indeed, as Doctor Cudworth calls it. So tnagical, 
that the hypotliesis serves to no purpose in philoi' 
sophy, whatever it may do in theology ; and isstill 
less compreliensible than the hypothesis which 
assumes, that, although our idea of thought 
be not included in the idea of matter or body, as 
the idea of figure is, fcnr instance, in that of liy 
mited extension, yet the faculty of thinking, in 
all the monies of thought, may have been sapier^ 
added by Omnipotence to certain systems of mat* 
ter ; which it is no\ less than blasphemy to. deny, 

though 
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though divines and philosophers, who deny it in 
teruis^ may be cited ; and which; whether it be 
true or no, will never be proved false by a little 
metaphysical jargon about essences, and attri* 
bates, and modes. 

But, however this may be, concerning which it 
becomes men little to be as dogmatical as they 
are on one side of this question at least ; and 
whatever strength and vigour, independent on the 
body, may be ascribed to the soul, the soul ex- 
erts none till it is roused into activity by sense. A 
jog, a knock, a thrust from without is not know- 
ledge *. No. But if we did not perceive these 
jogs, knocks, and thrusts from without, we should 
remain just as we came into the world, void even 
of the first elements of knowledge. Not only the 
inward, active powerd of the mind would be un<* 
employed, but we may say, that they would be 
nonexistent The human soul is so far from 
being furnished with forms and ideas to perceive 
all things by, or from being impregnated, I would 
rather say than printed over, with the seeds of 
universal knowledge, that we have no ideas till 
we receive passively the ideas of sensible qualities 
from without. Tlien, indeed, the activity of the 
soul or mind commences, and another source of 
original ideas is opened : for then we acquire 
ideas from, and by the operatjoii of, our minds. 
Sensation would be of little use to form th^ un- 
derstanding, if we had no other faculty than 

• Cadworth* 

is: 4 mere 
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mere passive perception; biit, without sensatiaOy 
these other Acuities would have nothing to ope- 
rate upon ; reflection would have, by consequence^ 
^nothing to reflect upon ; and it is by reflection that 
we multiply our stock of ideas, and fill that ma- 
gazine, which is to furnish all the materials of fu- 
ture knowledge* In this mamier, and no other, 
yfc may say, '^ that all our ideas arise from our 
'^ senses, wd that there is nothing in the mind 
'^ which was not previously in the sense." But 
these propositions should not be advanced, per- 
haps, as generally as they are sometimes by logi- 
cians, lest they should lead into errpur, a3 max- 
ims are apt to do very often. Sensation is the 
grtoter, rejiection the smaller source of ideas. 
But these latter are as clear and distinct, and 
convey knowledge that may be said to be more 
real than the former. Sense gave occasion to 
them, but they never were in sense, properly 
speaking. They are, if I may say so, of the mind's 
own growth, the elemepts of knowledge, more 
immediate, less relative^ and less dependent than 
sensitive knowledge, as any man will be apt to 
think, who compares his ideas of rememberings 
recollecting, bare thought, and iotenseqess of 
thought, with those of warm and hot, of coqI 
and cold. Descartes might have said, '^ I 
^^ aee, I hear, I feel, I taate, 1 smeU ; there- 
'^ fore I am." But surely he might, siiy too, ^^ I 
*' think, I reflect, 1 will ; therefore I aim." Let 
us observe, however, that it belongs only to^ 
a great philosopher to frame an argun^nt to 

prove 
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prove to himself tbal he exists^ which is an ob- 
ject of intuitive knowledge, and concerning which 
it is impossible be should have any doubt. In the 
mouth of any other person, '' I think, therefore 
'^ I am,*' would be very near akin to I am, there- 
fore I am *. 

Thus it will appear, when we contemplate our 
^inderstanding in the first step towards knowledge, 
that corporeal, animal sense, which some philoso- 
phers hold in great contempt, and which does not 
deserve much esteem, comomnicates to us our first 
ideas, sets the mind first to work, and becomes, 
in conjunction with internal sense, by which wo 
perceive what passes within, as by the other 
what passes Muthout us, the foundation of all 
our knowledge. This is so evidently true, 
that even those ideas^ about which our reason is 
employed in the most abstract meditations, may 
be traced back to this original, by a very easy ana* 
lyse* Since these simple ideas therefore are the 
foundations of human knowledge, this knowledge * 
ean neither be extended wider, nor elevated 
higher, than in a certain proportion to them. If 
we consider these ideas like foundations, they are 
extremely narrow and fallow, neither reaching 
' to many things, nor laid deep in the nature of 

^ Je IM ¥018 pfts que vouft ayes eu besom d'an grand appa* 
rail, puisque li'aillaura vous ^tiez d^ja cert^u d« votre exis- 
tence, ct que vous pouvie2 inferer la m^me chose de quelque 
autre que ce fut de vot actions, etant manifest^ par la lumiere 
natureUe que tout ee qui agit est, ou existe. 

Obj^. of Gasstiidi to the second Mediu 

any. 
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any. If we consider tbem like materials, for S9 
tbey may be considered likewise, employed to 
raise the fabric of our intellectual system, they 
will appear like mad, and straw, and lath, mate* 
rials fit to erect some frail and homely cottage, 
but not of value sufficient for the construction of 
those enormous piles, from whose lofty towers yjin- 
losophers would persuade us that they discover ali 
nature subject to their inspection ; that they pry 
into the sources of all being, and into the inmost 
recesses of ail wisdom. But it fares with them, 
as it did with the builders in the fdains of Se- 
Baar, they fall into a confusion of languages, and 
neither understand one another, nor are uikler- 
stood by the rest of mankind. 

Having taken this view of our first and simple 
ideas, it is necessary, in order to make a true 
estimate of human knowledge, that we take sueh 
a view likewise of those faculties by the exer- 
cise of. which our minds proceed in acquiring 
knowledge. I have mentioned perception ; and 
retention, or memory, ought to follow : for asw^ 
should have no ideas without perception, so we 
should lose tbem, as fast as we get tbem, without 
retention. When it was objected to Descart^, 
that, if thought was the essence of the soul, tl^e 
soul of the child must think in the mother's 
womb ; and when he was asked, how it came to 
pass that we remember none of those thoughts ; 
be maintained, according to his usual method, 
one hypothesis by another ; and assumed, that 
memory consists in certain traces made on the 

brain 
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brain by the thoughts that passs tlfrough it, and 
that as long as they last we remember; but thatj 
the brain of a child in the wotnb being too moist 
and. too soft to preserve these traces, it isJmpos- 
sible he should remember out of the womb what 
he thought in it. Thus memory seems to be made 
purely corporeal by the same , philosopher, who 
makes it on some occasions purely iniellectuaL 
He might distinguish two memories by the same 
hypothetical power by which he distinguished two 
substances, that he might employ one or the otter 
as his system required. If you consult other phi- 
losophers on the same subject, you will receive no 
more satisfaction : and the only reasonable me* 
thod we can .take, is to be content to know, in- 
tuitively, and by inward observation, not the 
cause, but the effects of memory, and the use of 
it in the intellectual system. 

By this faculty then, whatever it be, our sim- 
ple ideas, which have been spoken of ali^ady, 
are preserved with greater, and our comf^ex 
ideas, which remain to be spoken of, with less fa- 
cility. Both one and the other require to be fre- 
quently raised in the mind, and frequently recall- 
ed to it. I say, with the rest of the world, to be 
, raised, and to be recalled ; but surely these words 
come very short of expressing the wonderful 
phsenomena of memory. The images that are 
lodged in it present themselves often to the mind 
without any fresh sensation, and so spontaneously, 
that the mind seems as passive in these secondary 
perceptions, as it was in receiving the first im» 

pressjons^ • 
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pressions, Our simple ideas, and even our conr* 
ptex 'ideas aod noUons, return sometimes of them- 
fldves^ we knovt not why or how, mechanically^ as 
it were, uncalled by the mind, and often to the 
disturbance of it in the pursuit of other ideas, to 
wlHch these intruders are foreign. On the other 
hand| we are able, at our will, and with a design, to 
put a sort of force on memory ; to seize, as it were, 
the end of some particular line, and to draw back 
into the mind « whole set of ideas that seem to be 
strung to it, or linked one with the other. In 
general; when images, essences, ideas, notions, 
that existed in any mind^ are gonc^ out of it, and 
have no longer any existence there^ the mind is 
often able to will them into existence again, by an 
act of which we are conscious, but of which we 
know nothing more, than that the mind performs 
it. These phenomena are more surprising, and 
lees to be accounted for, than the action of ex- 
ternal objects on the organs of sense in the first 
production of ideas ; which is an observation that 
deserves the notice of those philosophers who de- 
ny such action, becatise they cannot compre- 
hend it. 

But still this faculty is proporticHied to our im- 
perfect nature, and therefore weak, slow, and un- 
certain in it's operations. Our simple ideas fade 
in the mind, or fleet out of it, unless they are 
frequently renewed : and the most tenacious me- 
mory cannot maintain such as are very complex, 
without the greatest attenlion and a constant 
care^ nor always with both* All our ideas in ge- 
neral 
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wnsnl are Tecatted slowly by aom^ aod sacoea* 
sivdy by erery mind. Themislodes was fiuiiou% 
amoog otlm parts wlierei& he exceUed, for hit 
memory ; but when he refused the offer Simonidea 
oiade him, it was^ I suppose, because he did not 
waot the poet*s skill to improve his memory, ani 
because he knew by experience, that the great 
defects of this fiiculty are neither to be cured, 
nor supplied by arc In what proportion soever 
it is given, it may be improved to some de* 
giree, no doubt; but memory will never present 
ideas to the human mind, as it does perhaps to 
superior intelligencies^ like objects in a mirror, 
where they may be viewed at every instant, all at 
once, without effort or toil, in their original 
precision, such as they were when they first came 
into the mind, or when they were first framed by 
it. Could memory serve us in this manner, our 
knowledge would be still very imperfect; but 
many errours into which we fall, and into which 
we are seduced, would be avoided ; and the end«^ 
less chicane of learned disputation would be 
stopped jn a great measure. It is for this reaaoa 
I have said so much of this faculty of themiiidy 
as you will have occasion soon to observe. 

The faculties, necessary for my purpose to be 
mentioned nekt, are those of compounding simple 
into complex ideas, and of comparing our ideas ; 
which implies the just and nice discernment of 
them, in order to perceive the innumeraUe re« 
lations which th^ bear to one another. These 
are some of the steps by which the mind attempia 

to 
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to rise from particular to general knowledge* 
They have been called arts of the mind, but im-* 
properly, in some respects ; for though the mind 
is forced to employ several arts, and to call in 
sense to the aid of intellect, even after it has full 
possession of its ideas^ to help out it's imperfect 
manner of knowing, and to lengthen a little it's 
short tether ; yet the composition and com- 
parison of -ideas is plainly a lesson of nature: 
this lesson is taught us by the very first 
sensations we have. As the mind does not 
act till it is roused into action by exteraal ob* 
jccts, so when it does act, it acts conformably 
to the suggestions it receives from these impres- 
sions, and takes with it's first ideas the hints how 
to multiply and improve them. If nature makes 
us lame, she gives crutches to lean upon. She 
helps us to walk where we cannot run, and to 
hobble where we cannot walk. She takes us by 
the hand, and leads us by experience to art. 
- Nature then has united in distinct snbstances, 
as we commonly speak, various combinations of 
those qualities, each of which causes ip. us the 
sensation it is appropriated to cause, and our or^ 
gans are fitted to receive ; so that several being 
thus combined, and making their impression to- 
gether, may be said to cause a complex sensation. 
Thus we receive, among other ideas, those of 
soft and warm at the same instant, from the 
same piece of wax ; or of hard and cold fi'om the 
same piece of ice. Thus again ; we receive the 
more complex idea$ which substances still more 
( composed 
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composed, that is, substances wherein a greater 
variety of these qualities coexists, are fitted to 
raise in us ; such, for instance, as the idea of a 
man, or a horse. As soon as we are born, va* 
rious appearances present themselves to the sight ; 
the djn of the world strikes our ears; in short, a 
multitude of impressions, mad« on the tender or- 
gans of sense, convey a multitude of ideas simple 
and complex, confusedly, and continually, into 
the mind. The latter, indeed, whether nature 
obtrudes them, or we make them, are composed 
of the former ; and therefore we give very pro- 
perly the first place to these in all discourses con- 
cerning ideas. But they have a priority of order 
rather than of existence ; for the complex idea 
of tlie nurse comes into the mind as soon as the 
eyes of the child arc opened; and is, most pro- 
bably, the first idea received by the sight, though 
the simple idea, produced by the taste of milk, 
may have got into the mind a little sooner. Nor 
docs the lesson of nature end here : she carries it 
on to all the different compositions of our simple 
ideasy and to all the different combinations we 
frame of our simple and complex ideas; from 
substances to modes, the dependencies and 
aftections of substances, and from them to 
the relations of things one to another ; that is^ 
she carries it on to all the operations of the mind, 
and to all the objects of our thoughts, in tlie ac- 
quisition of our knowledge. 

If I meaned by modes nothing but manners of 
being, as some do, I should not ascribe our 

ideas 
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ideas of tbem to a further leaaon of nature. She . 
taught us this lesson^ when she obtruded on us 
the complex idea of substances. At least, it 
seems to me, who cannot comprehend the distinc- 
tion of substances, and of mode or manner of 
being, as of two ideas that may be perceived se- 
parately; the one of a thing that subsists by itself, 
the other of a manner of being which cannot sub- 
aist by itself, but determines this thing to be what 
it is. I cannot consider a mode, without r^er- 
ring it in my mind to something, of which it is 
or may be the mode : neither can I consider a 
substance otherwise thlin relative to it's modes^ 
as something whereof I have no idea, and in which 
the modes, of which I have ideas, subsist. The 
complex idea we have of every substance is no- 
thing more than a combination of several sensible 
ideas, which determine the apparent nature of it 
to us. I say the apparent natui'e, and to us ; 
for I cannot agree that these modes, such of them 
as faU under our observation, limit the real na- 
ture, or determine even the apparent nature to 
Other beings. On the whole, it appears, when- 
ever we consider this matter further, that the far 
greatest part of what has been said by philosophers 
about Being and substance, indeed all they have 
advanced beyond those clear and obvious notions 
whicli every thihi^ing man frames, or may frame, 
without their help, is pure jargon, or else some- 
thing very trite, disguised under a metaphysical 
mask, and called by a hard name, ontology^ or 
ontosopby. 

Bui 
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But to proceed, or rather to return ; I under* 
stand by mode^ in this piace^ something else, 
something that carries our knowledge further than 
the complex ideas of substances. I understand, 
in short, what Mr. Locke understands by simple 
and mixed modes* The various combinations 
that our mindjs make of the same simple idea, 
and the various compositions that they make of 
simple ideas of different kinds. These ideas^ 
added to those of ftubstances^ and the whole stock 
completed by such as the mind acquires of the 
relations of it's ideaB^ in comparing them as far as 
it is able to compare them, make up the intire 
system of human knowledge : and in the process 
of it, from first to last, we are assisted, directly 
or indirectly, by the lessons of nature, that have 
been, or thaj; are to be mentioned. 

Ideas of things computable and measurable are 
th€ objects of mathematics. Ideas of moral and 
immoral actions are the objects of ethics. From 
whence has the mathematician his first ideas of 
number, or his first ideas of solid extension, of 
lines, surfaces, and figures? From whence has 
the moralist his first ideas of happiness and un« 
happiness, of good and evil ? The mind can ex- 
ercise a power, in some sort arbitrary, ov.er all 
it's simple ideas ; , that is, it can repeat them at 
it's pleasure, and it can frame them into complex 
ideas, without any regard to actual, though with 
a regard to possible existence ; which regard will 
be always preserved, unless the mind be dis- 
ordered. The mind then has a powpr of framing 

Vol. V. L ' all 
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all the dlfieroAt compositions aod combinations 
pf ideas about which these sciences are con-» 
yersant; but yet these operations are not per-> 
formed by the native energy of the mind alone, 
without any help, without any pattern. Nature 
lends the help, nature sets the pattern^ when com-> 
plex ideas of these modes and relations force 
themselves on the mind^ as the complex ideas of 
substances do. 

That every distinct object of external and in* 
temal sense ^vea us the idea of a unit, or of 
one, is obvious to reflection ; and, I think, it is 
no less obvious, that these ob^cts suggest to the 
mind, nay, oblige the mind to make various repe« 
titions of this idea, and to frame all the simple 
modes of number by adding unit to unit. Thus, 
for instance, we look up by day and we see one 
sun, by night and we see one moon. Plutarch's 
countryman, indeed, counted two moons ; for he 
could not conceive that the moon he had l^t be- 
hind him in Boeotia, and that he saw at Athena wera 
the same. But though we see but one sun and 
one ^moon, we see many stars. We attempt to 
count them ; that is, we assign marks or &ounds 
to signify how many times we repeat the idea of 
a unit, which each of them gives us separately ; 
or else we form a confused idea of numberless 
repetitions of this idea, like the savages, who lift 
up both hands and extend their fingers, to show 
that they have seen ten suns on their journ* 
ney, or hold out a handful of their hair, when 
they Want to signify a number of suns which they 

cannot 



ctddot signify otberwJ9($ $ beoau.8e they have 
neitbisr aounds nor marU fpr the greater cpUec* 
lions of units. 

As arithniejtu: is ow^ so is georoieliry anotheF 
constUueqt part of loathetna^ics, and the very 
name points out to uSf aot oc^ly thfi object, but 
the original of this science. I dp n.ot believe, on 
the word of Herodotus, aor even qf Sirabo, tha|; 
the Egyptians siffv^t ikfi inventors of il. I believe 
(his almost as little, «ls'I believe, on the word of 
Josephus, thai: aitfediluvitn astrononxers had en? 
graved their observations on two pillars, which ex- 
isted in his itime. But this traditiQii, whereby 
the invention of geometry is ascribed to a nai on 
move ancient than tr^ttion itself, thoujith it i<ay 
be fabulous, cownunicaites to us, like many othert 
that are so, a true fact* The true fact, I think, 
is this ; that as soon as men ceesed to range the 
woods and plains in coQimon, like their liellow 
animals, if they ever did so ; as soon as societies 
were formed, and in those societies a division of 
properly was m^xie; nature, thoit led them to 
assign, led them to nscertain possessions* They 
did botjb, most probably, at first, by sight and 
guess. They paced out these possessions after- 
^vard in length and breadth ; and ideas of modes 
of space were framed like idf as of modes of num- 
ber: a unit,, twelve times repeated* makes a 
dozen ; t\Vei>ty times repeated it makes a score. 
The length of ooe of their feet was, to these firsit 
geometricians, like a wait to the first arithme- 
ticians. So aiapy fee*, five I \hmk, according to 

L 2 Pliny, 
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Pliny, made a pace, and one hundred and fi?e 
and twenty of these made a stated measure of 
distance that continued long in use ; for the sta- 
dium consisted of one hundred and twetity-five 
paces, according to the same author. Thus mea^ 
suringy the practical part of geometry, came into 
nae : and when it had been applied to two di« 
mensions, it was soon applied to all three. The 
use of it was great, not only in the first distribu- 
tion of property, but in every alteration of it ; 
and especially after such confusions of it, as the 
inundations of the Nile might cause annually 
in Egypt, or other devastations in that and ia 
other countries. 

Nature that urged men, by necessity, to in- 
treotion, helped them to invent The natural 
face of a country taught them to give it an arti- 
ficial face, and their own first rude essays in laying 
out lands, and building habitations^ led' them to 
contemplate the properties of lines,, surfaces, and 
solids; and, little by little, to form that science^ 
the pride of the human intellect, which has served 
to so many great and good purposes, and the ap- 
plication of which is grown, or growing perhaps, 
into some abuse. Nature set the example; ex^ 
ample begot imitation, imitation practice^ prac- 
tice introduced speculation^ and speculation ia 
it's turn improved practice. I might easily rua 
through other examples of the same kind, to 
show how the first principles of arts and sciences 
are derived from ideas fiirnisbed by the produc- 
tionai and operations of nature^ such as our 

senses 
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senses represent Ihem to us ; nay, how instinct 
instructs reason, the instinct of other animals the 
reason of man. But this would be superfluous 
trouble in writing to you, who have touched thii 
subject so well, where you introduce nature 
speaking to man, in the third of your Ethic 
Epistles, 

I will only mention, as I ptoposed to do, tht 
ideas or notions about which moral philosophy it 
conversant I distinguish here, which I should 
have done perhaps sooner, and I think with good 
reason, between ideas and notions : for it seems 
to me, that as we compound simple into complex 
iideaS) so the compodtions we make of simple and 
complex ideas may be called, more properly, and 
with less contusion and ambiguity, notions. Sim- 
ple ideas, simple modes, complex ideas, mixed 
modes, and relations of all these, as well as the 
relations of the relations, are frequently blended 
together voluntarily, as use invites or Judgment 
directs; and, thus blended, they may therefore 
seem to be original and untaught But yet cer« 
tain it is, that such notions as these obtrude 
themselves on the mind, as naturally and as neces- 
sarily, though not so directly nor immediately, 
as the complex ideas of substances, or any other 
complex ideas. Let us observe this in an ex« 
ample. We see one man kill another : «nd the 
complex idea, signified by the word kill, is ob* 
traded on our sense as much as the complex idea 
of the man killed^ or of his killer. The mind re- 

L S tains 
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tains this }tna|c, and joining to it ratious ]dea< 
of circumstarfces and relatioifis of causes and ef- 
ftcts, of motive* aftd consequences, all ithieh 
ideas have been raised in OMt minds by experience 
and observation ; sach notions as we intend by 
the ^ordd miifder, assassiilation, parricidfe, or 
fratricide are framed* 

• Nature teaches us by experience and obserra- 
tiori, not dtily to extend bur notioti^, but to dis- 
tinguish them with greater precision ; just as we 
learn to rectify iitiiple ideas of sensation, dnd to 
doritrol sense bjr sehse, if I mdy say so. Mr. 
Locke observes, that welearn firftt the namea of 
these complex ideas and notions from other nien^ 
dnd the significatioh of theM afterward ; which 
is true, atid it is the most «^rly and most com* 
ihoti method Whereby i^re require them. But 
this makes no <ilteration in the cdse. Whether 
the impredsions that eitcited these eotnplex ideaa, 
and gave the mind occasioti And tneand to form 
these notions, were made on oiir minds, or oti the 
minds of other men ; arid whether the names 
that signify them ^ere given by tts of by others, it 
h iMn that nature tatigbt Hiatikitld to make 
them, directly, when ghe obtruded them> and in- 
directly, when we seemed to invent them with- 
out any assistance from outWtlrd objects. The 
fim ik evidttit of itself, ahd the second will ap- 
pear so (oo, if we Consider that in learning theif 
tivittici and the ^igtiiflc^tibn df theSe names^ we 
learn to decompound them ; and that by learning 
to decompound some, the mind was instructed to 

compound 
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compound others, even such, perhaps, as existed 
by these meaxis, in idea and notion, before the 
combinationsy whereof they became the arche- 
types, existed in act. Our ideas of relations^ 
and of the relations of relations, wliich are com- 
prehendtd so often in our complex ideas or no* 
tions, are not positive beings that exist by tbem- 
keivesy and can be contemplated by themselves. 
Modes are the affections and dependencies of 
substances ; relations are the afiections and de- 
pendencies of substances and modes ; and no one 
of them can exist any longer than both the ideas 
that produced it, or by the comparison of which 
it was framed, subsist. It might seem, there- 
fore, the less likely, that outward objects should 
communicate such ideas to the mind, or even 
instruct the mind to frame them ; and yet so it is. 
That act of the mind that sets two objects* before 
our internal sight, and, by referring from one to 
the other, includes both in the same considera- 
tion, is plainly suggested to us by the operations 
of outward objects on our senses. We can neitber 
look up nor down without perceiving ideas of 
bigger and less, of more and fewer, of brighter 
and darker, and a multitude of other relations, 
the ideas of which arise in the mind as fast as the 
ideas of things of which they express the relations, 
and almost prevent reflection. Wh^ the mind, 
thus taught, employs reflection, the. nuniber of 
these relative ideas increases vastly. Thus, for 
instance, . when we^ observe the alterations that 
1. 4 are 
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are made by nature or by art, in our complex 
ideas of substances, or when we reflect on the 
continual vicissitude and flux of all the affections 
ajid passions, and the consequences of theqi, hovr 
can we avoid framing the ideas of cause and ef- 
fect ? Tbat which produces, or seems 40 us ta 
produce the alteration, gives us the idea of cause, 
and that which receives the alteration gives us the 
idea of effect. I go no further into the considerai^ 
tion of our ideas of relations, physical find moral. 
They are numberless, and they must needs be so; 
since every idea or notion we have, though it be 
in itself one single object of thought, becomes the 
object of a thousand, when it is compared with 
all those with which it may be compared in sQmQ 
respect or other. 

SECT. III. 

These, and such as these, are all the ideas we 
have really, and are capable of having, derived 
originally from sense, externltl and internal. 
These too, and such as these, are the faculties by 
which we improve and increase our stock, and 
such a& all these are, such must our knowledge 
be ; for since human knowledge is nothing else 
than the perception of the agreement or disagree-? 
nfient, connection or repugnancy of our ideas, 
those that are simple must determine the nature 
of tiiose that are complex ; those that are com- 
plex that of our notions ; our notions that of the 
principles we establish ; and that of the pxiur 

ciples 
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ciple^ we establish that of all the consequences 
ve draw from them, Errour, in any one step of 
this gradation, begets errour in all that follow : 
and though we compare ever so exactly, conclude 
ever so truly, and, in a word, reason ever so well, 
our reasoning must teroiinate in errour whenever 
this happens. It cannot terminate in knowledge. 
But before I leave this subject, I must go over it 
again, that I may carry the reflections upon itiur-* 
tber. 

How inadequate our ideas are to the nature of 
outward objects, and how imperfect, therefore, al) 
our knowledge is concerning tbem, has been ob- 
served transiently above, and h^s been too ofteii 
and too well explained to be over much insiste4 
on by me. That there ^re such pbjects, material 
objects, neitlier spirits nor ideas, and that they 
act oh one another and on us, in various manners, 
and according to various laws, no man can doubtp 
any more than he can doubt of that perception by 
which he distinguishes their presence and their 
absence, according to the difference between the 
ideas they excite in one case, and those be retains 
in the other. We can doubt qf this, I think, no 
more than we cjin doubt whether we are free 
agents, or whether we are necessarily determined 
to all we do; no more than we can doubt of 
many other things of which philosophers hav^ 
pretended to doubt, or have really doubted: 
for either, they have meaned, on many occa-f 
lipnSy to q;?cercise their wit, and to triumph in 
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tfi^ sttbtilty df their geiiiM^ or they have beefi 
transported by overheated imaginations into a 
philosophical ddirium^ The first have perpltsxed 
knowledge more than they have improved it : and 
if the last have not mad6 noany converts, while 
they have argued against self evidence, they have 
multiplied useless disputes, and mispent much time. 
Here then, at our first setting out in the survey 
of knowledge, we find an immense field in which 
we cannot range, no nor so much as enter beyond 
the outskirts of it : the rest is impenetrable to us, 
and affords not a single path to conduct us for- 
ward. Could we range in that field, we should be 
unable to walk in our own. I mean, that if our 
.senses were able to discover to us the inmost con- 
stitutions, and the real essences of outward ob- 
jects, such senses would render us unfit to live, 
and act in the system to which we belong. If the 
System was not made for us, who pretend, on very 
weak grounds, I think, to be the final cause of it, 
we at least were made for the system, and for the 
part we bear, among terrestrial animals. Other 
creatures there may be, and I believe readily there 
are, who have finer senses than men, as well as 
superior intelligence to apply and improve the 
ideas they receive by sensation. The inmost con- 
stitutions, the real essences of all the bodies that 
surround them, may lie constantly open to such 
creatures; or they may be aWe, which is a greater 
advantage still, so " to frame, and shape to them- 
" selves organs of sensation, as to suit them to 

'' their 
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•* tbeir present design^ afid the cifeumstAncefi of 
** the objedfc thcfy would co-nslder/' ad<x)fdmg to 
that supposiiioti v^lnch Mr. Lcfcke cttlls fth extra- 
vagabt conjecture of his, but which tlmt gl'estt 
man tni^hi very rtesonably make ; smee It aS^nie* 
a6 Mbtt iMti this, that sowe otlier cr^edtures kte 
able tb dt), by iheii' natuni) COuSlhutibtt, iihd so 
lis 19 abtaiii fiiH and abso4ttfe kff6#led^, if hat we 
atfe ible to dO^ bjr art, vet^ Irttjierfectljf, filrtd ye! so 
ds to attaJH a greater degree df paf liftl ahd rdative 
knowledge thaii (mt senses, uttas&istetj by ttr^ 
could tamrtiunicate tb tis. 

But be this as it will, eoncerning W^hich tve CJtfl 
arily gues^ ; it is, I think, evldettt, that although 
outward objects ihalie impressions Oft the organ* 
of sense, atid may be ^id, therefore^ to cause sen-- 
sdtions, yet thefee sfettsatioris are deteriiiined, in the ^ 
whole atilmal kind that we knott, and to which we ; 
belong, according to the cohstitutions of the se- ! 
Vferttl species, as these constitutions are framed 
according to tlie Udes arid ends for which each 
dpecies is designed j and td whidi it is dii*ected. 
Itinumerable itistances might be brought tb illus* 
trate and confirili this truth. It will be suificieht 
to do so, by tnakihg a few short observations on 
our own species alone. The satne oulWard db^ 
jects then produce the same i3ertsatit>t>s in all men, 
as fkr as self presfervfeition is immediately con- 
certied: add there is, at least, en apparent uni*^ 
Ibrmity of sensations in all other cades, suffrcienl 
to maintain the dommefce of men one with an-^ 
0tberi to direct their mutual ofilces without confu<» 

sioQ, 
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flion, and to answer all the ends of society. Fur*' 
tlier than to these purposes, the determination of 
their sensations does not seem to be in all men the 
same. The same objects seem to cause different 
and opposite sensations in many particular in- 
stances, in as much as they give pleasure and ex- 
cite desire in one man, while they give no plea- 
sure, nor excite any desire, nay, while they give 
pain and provoke aversion in another. All men 
ieel alike the effects of fire that burns, or of steel 
that divides their flesh ; and my butler, who has 
tasted both, will not bring me a bottle of worm- 
wood wine when I ask for a bottle of sack. But 
yet the Greenlander quafis his bowl of whale's 
grease with as much pleasure as you and I drink 
our bowl of punch : and if his liquor appears 
oauseous to us, ours appears so to him. Habit, 
'•[ that second nature, may sometimes account, as 
1 1 well as sickness, for this difference that seems to 
'' be in human sensations. But still it will remain 
true, that this difference, in many and various 
instances, proceeds from our first nature, if J may 
9ay so ; that is, from a difference in the original 
constitution of those particular bodies in which 
this apparent difference of sensation is perceiv- 
able. The principle of this diversity is as un- 
known to us as the more general principle of uni- 
formity ; but whether it be laid in the natural con<» 
stitution, or in the alterations that habit or sick-^ 
ness may produce, our observation will be verified^ 
that human sensations are determined by the act^ 
tyal disposition, whether original or accidental, pf 

humau 
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human bodies, and cannot, therefore, help lo 
communicate to. us any knowledge of the inward 
constitutions, or real essences of the bodies which 
excite them, nor indeed any knowledge but of 
themselves. To discover in what manner and 
by what powers, external action and internal 
passion cooperate to produce sensation, itisia 
vain to attempt : and a philosophical mind will 
be much better employed in admiring and adoring 
the Divine Wisdom, that appears equally in the 
diversity; and in the uniformity of our sensations^ 
as it would not be hard to show, if this was a place 
for those reflections, than in such vain researchea 
Vain, indeed, they will appear to be to any niaa 
of sense, who considers, with attention and with* 
out prepossession, what has been writ on this 
subject by men of the greatest genius. 

But as vain as these researches are, and as impos- 
sible as it is to know more of our sensations than 
that we have them, and that we receive them from 
outward objects, yet are we not to think the use of 
our senses as limited as Malebranche would have 
us believe it to be. They were given, he says*, 
for the preservation of our bodies, and not to 
teach us truth. The first part of this assertion 
is agreeable to the system of nature. The latter 
is agreeable, I think, to no system but that of hid 
own imagining, which is so extravagantly hypo- 
thetical in many, and the principal parts, that it 
has made no great fortune in the world, though 
the utmost subtilty of wit, and all the powers 

* Recherche de la Veritg, L« 1, c« 10. 
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of kiDgpage are annoyed to sgpport it. Not* 
withetanding, tfaerefone, 5uch sysieois as these, 
tor it is Bot single of it's kiad, we may continue to 
believe what coDStant eKperience dictates to us, 
that oar senses, though few, confined and fallible, 
are given not only fimr the preserration of our 
bodies, but to let into the hun^an moid the firs( 
elements x>f knovledge, and to assist and direct 
the miad in all the (H*ogress it majces a&erwards* 

That hua)an knowled^ is relative, not absolute, 
has been «aid already. We aeitber do, nor can 
know, the real essence of any one substance in 
the world, not of our own : and when we talk of 
Che powers and qualities, and sometinies, of ^ 
natures of substances, either we talk ignorantly, 
4N* we refer to their effects, by wbictn ^lone w^* 
distinguish diem, and in which alone we know 
ttoy thing of them. They who distinguish between 
the priiBary aad secondary qualities of aubstaoce;s, 
4I0 not so much as pretend that the secondary 
iquiditiesy fiuch as colours or tastes, for in^ance, 
areany repr^seoiation of the outward existencies 
ttiftt cause tb^m : and th^ x&putes about solidity, ex#* 
tension, and motion, which is mobility in action, as 
mobility is «iotion in power, show how inadequate 
our ideas are of the primary ^alities ; thou^ these 
are said to be reseoiblaoces of patterns cealiy ex.- 
isting in all bodies, whether we perceive them or 
not 

fiut though the knowledge here spoken of he 
ttot«9mf4ete nor absolute, because our ideas, 
concerning which aUwe huamn knowledge is con- 
versant^ 
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versanti are inadequate to the nature of things ; 
yet is it real kaowledge^ in some degree, and re- 
latively to us. This I mean. Our simple ideas^ 
whose various coexistences compose all out 
complex ideas of substances, are certainly ade- 
quate in this sense ; they are real effects of real 
powers^ and such as the AU-wise Author of nature 
has ordained these powers to produce in us. I 
say in us, for it is not incongruous to suppose, 
nor Will theae ideas be less adequate, nor this 
knowledge less real, if It be so, that the sam« 
powers may be ordained to produce other effects 
on other creatures of God. This paper gives me 
the idea that I call white ; it may give some other 
idea to some other creature. These ideas are 
different, but they are both adequate to our use, 
and the knowledge real ; for they are both real 
and natural effects of real corresponding powers. 

As low as these principles, of any real know 
ledge that we can acquire of substances, are laidy 
it is from them we must take our rise : and there 
is no wonder, therefore, if we proceed slowly, 
and have not been able to proceed far, even since 
the study of nature has been pursued in a right 
method. While the syinboUcal physics of Pytha- 
goreans and Piatonists prevailed, and while natura^ ' 
philosophy was made to consist in little else than 
a logical cant, which Aristotle invented, and his 
disciples propagated, errour was cultivated ih- 
stead of science; ignorance was masked, and 
men passed for naturalists without any knowledge 
i»f nature. The case would be much the same if 

some 
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Bome jnodern philosophers could have succeeded 
in establishing a supposed science, that they call 
metaphysics, to be like a higher ground from 
jpvhich we might descend to physics ; > from gene- 
rals to particulars; from speculations about what 
may be, down to ajHrmations about what is. Bui 
there have been men since the resurrection of 
letters, at the head of whom our Verulam justly 
claims his place, who have delivered common 
sense from the chains of authority, and by ex- 
posing ancient, have put us on our guard against 
many of those modern whimsies. The generality 
of philosophers, therefore, have been far from 
adopting this inverted rule, this unnatural me- 
thod of studying nature. They have seen aot only 
that laborious industry is the price imposed on e.)k 
our acquisitions of knowledge ; but tliat natural 
knowledge, the knowledge, I should say, of the 
system of nature, can never be real, unless it be 
begun, and carried on, by the painful drudgery 
of experiment. Extenditur usu. 

By experiments well made, for they too may 
be made ill, these men have acquired a know- 
ledge of some particular substances, of those at 
least which are nearest to them ; which they can 
handle, and even torture at their pleasure, and 
force, if I may say so, to give them information. 
The knowledge I mean is that of the, sensible qua- 
lities and powers, coexisting in each particular 
substance : and this is real knowledge, as far as 
it goes, according to what has been explained 
above. When a multitude of particular sub- 

; stances 
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Atances are thus known, and thtis distinguished^ 
philosophers venture to frame general propo- 
sitions concerning them, and concerning others 
too, by the help of analogy : and when the pro- 
positions, and the conclusions drawn from theni) 
are confirmed by uniform experience, they acquire 
a probability almost equivalent to certainty, and 
which must be accepted for it. This, however, 
is not strictly knowledge. The naturalist who 
has made a thousand experiments, with the ut- 
most care and skill ; the chemist who has, in like 
manner, decomposed a thousand natural, and 
composed as many artificial bodies, are still liable 
to be deceived ; because it may happen, that the 
action of one particular body shall not produce 
sometimes the same^effects, which the actions of 
other bodies of the same specific appearance has 
produced on innuKnerable trials. Our real know* 
ledge goes no further than particular experiment ; 
and as we attempt to make it general, we make 
it precarious. The reason is plain. It is a know- 
ledge of particular effects, that have no con- 
nection nor dependency one on another, even 
when they, or, more properly, the powers that 
produce them, are united in the same substance : 
and of these powers, considered as causes, and 
not in their effects, we have no means of attain- 
ing any knowledge at all. It may be, that bodies 
act one on another, according to their bulk, 
figure, and texture of their solid parts, by motion 
and pulsion, or gravity and attraction. It may 
be, that their action proceeds from other causes. 
Vol. V. M so 
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SO remote from all haman coiiceptioD, that we 
are unable not only to guess at them, but even 
to suspect that they are. But whatever they be, 
»nce they are neither known nor knowable by us, 
what have philosophers to do more than to re- 
double their industry in multiptying experime»ts^ 
as much as they have means and opportunities of 
doing, since there may be a deficiency, but never 
an excess of them ? Thus they may proceed in 
obtaining knowledge of particular substances, by 
die help of their senses, and in improving and ap- 
plying this knowledge to greater advantage, by the 
help of their intellect Sense and intellect must 
conspire in the acquisition of physical knowledge ; 
but the latter must never proceed independently of 
the former. Experiment is^ that pillar of fire, 
which can alone conduct us to the promised land ; 
and they who Ipse sight of it, lose themselves in 
the dark wilds of imagination. This many have 
done, from the infancy of pliilosophy, which has 
lasted longer than we are apt to imagine ; and 
whic hone might be tempted to think, on some 
occasions, continues still, by a fondness ta retain 
some of the rattles and baubles of early ages; 
These rattles and baubles have been laid aside, 
however, by no philosophers so much as by those 
who have applied them to cultivate experimental 
physics : and therefore as imperfect as our know- 
ledge of nature is, and must be always, yet haft 
it been more advanced within less than two cen- 
turies, than it had been m twenty that preceded 
them. 

AU 
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All the helps that human wit and industry can 
procure, have been employed. Microscopes and 
telescopes have been invented. Geometry has 
been applied to natural philosophy, and algebra 
to geometry* With all tl>ese helps, our know- 
ledge of nature has advanced in degree, . but not 
in kind. There are microscopical corpuscles in 
bodies, as there are telescopical stars in the hea- 
vens, neither of which can be discovered without 
the help of one or the other of these glasses. But 
w'ith this help, we can no more discover all the 
corpuscles of any one body, than we can all the 
stars of the universe: and besides, astothefor*- 
mer, if glasses' could magnify enough to expose 
them all to our sight, we should know, indeed, 
more component particles of bodies, but wc 
should remain as ignorant of their mechanical af«- 
fections, as we now are; because we should remain 
ignorant of the mechanical affections of these 
corpuscles, or of that inward spring which puts 
these atoms into motion, and directs their se»- 
veral operations. 

As to the celestial bodies, which are objects of 
astronomical observation, they must be reckoned 
•objects of natural philosophy ^likewise; since they 
are parts of the same universal system of nature. 
We take up the telescope, indeed, and not the 
microscope, to contemplate them, because they 
are at such immense distances from us ; and we 
are so little concerned to know of what substances 
tliey are composed or what substances they con- 
tain, that if we were not hindered by the utter 

M 2 impossibility, 
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impossibility^ we might be so by the apparent ia^ 
utility, from attempting to acquire any such know* 
ledge of themi as we labour to acquire of the out- 
ward objects, that environ us in our own planet. 
This planet is our home^ and it imports us td 
know as much as we can of the inward structure 
and furniture of it. We have not the same con- 
cern about other habitations. But it is agreeable, 
and, in some respects, useful, to know the general 
face of the country about us. It is probable that 
mere cariosity begat astronomy : and that,, the 
uses, to which this noble science is applicable, 
were discovered afterward. I am apt to thinks 
that the first men were excited more to physical 
researches, by the shining phaenomena of the hea- 
vens, than by those of the Earth. Their wants 
forced them to look down ; but as the most im- 
mediate of these were supplied, they began to 
look up again : and the men who bad least to do, 
JEgyptito or Chaldean shepherds, perhaps, were 
the first astronomers. But as mean and rude as 
the beginnings of it were, astronomy was soon 
cultivated by the most learned men, and by the 
greatest princes, if we believe the traditions of 
antiquity concerning Belus, Atlas, and others, to 
have had any foundation in the truth of things. 
Thus much is sure, it has been cultivated many 
thousands of years ; and wherever arts and 
sciences have flourished, this science has flourish- 
ed at the head of them. 

It is lawful, methinks, to conclude from hence, 
that a science, which it has beep the business of 

learned 
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learned meo in all countries, where learning has 
flourished, to advance^ would have been brought 
to a great degree of perfection, if there had been 
any near proportion between the object of it and 
human means of knowledge. But as some bodies 
baffle our inquiries, and escape our knowledge, 
by being too minute, these enormous masses do 
the same, by being too remote. Our «ense of 
sight fails us ; and when our senses &il us in na- 
tural philosophy, whose object is actual ^ot pos- 
sible existence, our iniellect is of little use. It 
fioay be said, it will be said, that our knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies is brought to a great de* 
gree of perfection, and is going on daily to a 
greater, by the incessant labours of many learned 
men; that we have a much more extensive, a 
more exact, and a truer view of the phsenomena 
than ever, by the vast advances that have been 
made in every part of mathematics ; that we cal- 
culate their magnitudes, measure their distances, 
determine their figures, descril^e their orbits, 
compute the degrees of their velocity, and per- 
form a multitude of other operations concerning 
them, the result of every one of which is know- 
ledge, with the utmost accuracy. It will be 
added, that we are not only thus able to account 
for Appearances, but that we penetrate into the 
physical causes of them; that we discover the 
forces by which these bodies act on on^ another, 
the laws of their motion^ and of their direction, 
by which the order and harmony of the whole 
system is governed and maintained. 

M 3 This 
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This may be saidi and more to the some effect, 
without contradiction on my part ; for it is true in 
Ithe main, truer than panegyric is generally. But 
still I apprehend, that when we consider the 
whole matter, as it must be considered to make a 
true estimate of the extent of this knowledge ; that 
is, when we compare the objects of this science 
.with the progress that has been made in it by 
the united labours of mankind, we shall find much 
more reason to admire the industry and perse- 
verance of philosophers, than to applaud their 
su(^cess. What do we know beyond our solar 
system ? We know, indeed, just enough to give 
us nobler and more magnificent ideas of the 
works of God, than ancient pjjilosophy could sug- 
gest. We know that this systein, U) which our 
planet belongs, and beyond which men did not 
carry their thoughts ancientk, nor suspect any 
other, is but a minute part of the immense system 
of the universe, of the to irav, as you Greeks, I 
think, call it. But as to any particular knowledge 
that we have, or even imagine that we have, it 
^ is next to nothing. Well may we be thus igno- 
rant of all the solar systems beyond our own, tbe 
very phasnomena of which, except the twinkling 
of some of their suns and our fixed stars, are im- 
perceptible to human sight; when there are so 
many phsenomena in our own solar system for 
which we cannot account, and so many others^ 
probably, that we have not yet discovered ; when 
there are, even in that of the Earth we inhabit, so 
many things that have hitherto escaped the ut- 
most 
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most penetration pf pur senses, and the utmost 
efforts of our intellect, with all the asastance that 
art can give to both* We cannot trace the course 
of comets,, for instaace, through all their oblique 
orbits: but .can we trace the circulation of water 
that fills on our earth ia rain, or that rises in 
springs ? " Veniet tempus," says Seneca, in thd 
seventh book of his Natural Questions, ^^ quo ista, 
^^ quae nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahet;;«ti 
" longioris aevi diligentia, veniet tempus, quo pos* 
^*.teri nostri tarn aperta nos nescisse mircnlturl* 
This time may come,, perhaps ; but if we judge of 
M^hat is to come, by what is past, we may be 
tempted to think, that the revolution of the Pla* 
tonic year will be com|dete as soon. 

The progress of a science, which, like thia of 
natural philosophy, is the work pf ages, must be 
liable, as it has been ^nd will be, to various in* 
terruptions. The ground that has been, gained 
will be frequently lost. The latest systems or hy* 
potheses may not be always the truest : and wb^ 
they are so, the advancement of science may not 
be accelerated by them as much as it has betn^ 
retarded by those that were false. In a. word, I 
do not believe that Seneca would be so much sur* 
prised if he rose from the dead,, as we may ima-^ 
gine, at the progress that has been made since his 
days. What further progress will be made de- 
pends on many contingencies, and it is hard to 
say. But this is sure, that although knowledge 
acquired facilitates the acquisition of more, to a 
certain point, yet the progress we attempt to make 
, M 4 beyond 
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beyond that point grows more and more difficult; 
and becomes, a little sooner or a little later, quitei 
impracticabb; for nothing can be truer in phy- 
mcSf as well as in those general reasonings which 
are called metaphysics, than what Montaigne has 
wid, " les extr^it6? de notre perquisition tom- 
*^ bent toutes en iblouissement'" 

Let us carry these reflections one step further, 
eod ;we ahall have carried them as far as is ne^ 
cessary, to show how little we are fitted to acquire 
the knowledge to which we aspire, and which wq 
sometimes pretend that we have, concerning bo*' 
dies either terrestrial or celestial To investigate 
truth with success, in mathematics, in natural phi- 
losophy, and, indeed, on every occasion where it 
is difficult to be found, the analytic method must 
.be employed, not only in the first place, but aa 
far as it can be employed about the objects of our 
inquiry. It has been much improved, and it has 
been thus employed, by the moderns. Many of 
them have been careful to make all the observa-* 
tions and experiments in their power, and from 
them they have drawn general conclusions by in- 
duction. This now is the utmost that our nature, 
and the nature of things without us, admit to be 
done : and when it is so well done^ that no oh.-? 
jecuon, drawn from experience, can be naade to 
these conclusions, they have a right to be placed 
in the rank of things known by us. But let us 
not be mistaken. Though this be human, it is not 
^solute knowledge ; because it is not founded ia 
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absolute certainty. Further discoveries of the 
phsenomena may contradict these conclusions : or, 
supposing no such discoveries to be made, other 
conclusions may be deducible from the same phse- 
nomena, or other causes of them may be assign* 
able, for aught we know. So far is this method of 
reasoning, from particular observations and expe-^ 
riment^ to general conclusions by induction, from 
amounting to real demonstration, though it be the 
best in our power. 

This is the case when the minds of men are 
bent solely to the discovery of truth. But somc-» 
thing worse happens when human affections and 
passions mingle in their inquiries, as they often 
do ; for philosophers are not free from them. The 
Stoics themselves, with all their boasted apathy, 
were as little so as any other men. When this 
happens, philosophers hasten too much from the 
analytic to the 3yhthetic method, that isy they 
draw general conclusions from too small a num- 
ber of particular observations and experiments : 
or, without giving themselves even this trouble, 
they assume causes and principles beibrci esta* 
blished, as if they were certain truths, and argue 
from them. Nothing can be more absurd than 
these proceedings. It was agreed, I think, out of 
the Schools at least, that Aristqtle was eminently 
guilty of them ; for be dealt more iq common no-^ 
tions than experiments, and built a world with ' 
categories ; that is, by a certain logical arrange^ 
ment of words: and yet even Aristotle seenis to 
have warned philosophers against this abuse ; for 
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he taught, according to the report of Sextus Em* 
piricusy thait they should not neglect sense and 
seek for reasons, *^ posthabito sensu quaerere ra- 
^' tioneoi ;" that is, that they should not carry 
speculation further than experiment and obser- 
vation authorise it first, and confirm it after- 
ward. The principal reasons of a contrary con- 
duct may be found in laziness, and vanity ; in the 
first sometimes, in the other always. Philosophers 
have found it more easy and more compendious 
to imagine, than to discover; to guess, than to 
know. They have taken, therefore, this way to 
fame, which has been their object, at least, as 
much as truth ; and many a wild hypothecs has 
passed for a real system. 

Strato was a famous philosopher, the scholar of 
Theophrastus and the master of Ptoleitoy Phila- 
det(^u6« As little and as ill as we are informed 
of the state of natural philosophy among the more 
ancient naturalists of Greece, such as Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Demoeritus, and others, whose names 
are preserved, though their works are lost, we 
know enough of Plato and Aristotle, whose works 
have been preserved, perhaps- more to the delri* 
nient than to the advancement of learning, to de* 
tertnine what the state of it was in the days of 
Strato. We know, that it was no longer the study 
of nature by observation and experiment ; but 
that it consisted in a jargon of words, or at best 
in some vague hypothetical reasonings: and yet 
Strato, who could not have told the iE^ptian 
king ho>y the idea of purple, the colour of his 

robe, 
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rolie, was pro^ttoad, pretended to account for all 
the phsenotneqa, and amoog other doctrines, to 
establish that of the plenuaa; for be laughed at 
the vacuuno, £U^ well m at the wi^MuJie atomical sys« 
tern of Deniocritus. 

Hypotheses are much in the favour of somo 
philobopliers ; for there have heen many Stratoes 
eveo among the moderns. But hypotheses may 
be .employed wiUjout being abused. la all our 
att^r«|>t3 to account for the phaenoniena of nature; 
there will be something hypothetical necessarily 
included. The, analytic method itself, our surest 
road to science^ does not conduct us further than 
extreme probability, .a« it has been observed ; and 
this probability must stand us in lieu of certainty* 
But when we cannot . arrive by this method at 
such a probability, . is it reasonable Xo make an 
hypothesis? Is it reasonable, when we cannot 
draw, from observation and experiment, such con- 
clusions as may be safe foundations on which to 
proceed by the synthetic method in the pursuit of 
truth, to assume certain principles, as if they were 
founded in the analytic method, which have been 
never proved, nor perhaps suggested by the phae- 
nomena, in hopes that they may lie so afterward ? 
In a word, when the only clew we have fails us, 
which is most reasonable, to stop short, or to push 
forward, without any clew at all, into the labyrinth 
of nature? I make no scruple of deciding in a 
case so plain,* that it would be a silly affectation 
of modesty, not modesty, to hesitate. When the 
phaenomeria do not point out to us any suiFicient 

reason 
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reason why and how a thing is as we discover it t^ 
be, nor the efficient cause of it, th^re is a sufficient 
reason for stopping short, and confessing our ig* 
norance ; but none for seeking, out of the phes* 
nomena, this reason and this cause which we 
cannot find in them. This is learned ignorance, 
of which the greatest philosophers have no reason 
to be ashamed. ^' Rationem — ^harum gravitatis 
*^ proprietatum ex pheenomenis nondum potui 
" deducere, et hypotheses non fingo," said our 
Newton, after having advanced natural jcnowledge 
far beyond his contemporaries, on the sure 
foundations of experiment and geometry. How 
preferable is this learned ignorance to that igno-* 
rant learning, of which so many others have fool- 
ishly boasted ? Descartes, who mingled so much 
hypothetical with so much real knowledge, boast- 
ed, in a letter to his intimate friend, the minime 
Mersenne, ** that he should think he knew no- 
^^ thing in natural philosophy, if he was only able 
" to say how things may be, without demonstrat-* 
*^ ing that they cannot be otherwise." Leibnitz, 
who dealt in little else than hypotheses, speaking, 
in bis reply to Bayle's reflections on his pre^ 
established harmony, of the ridiculous whimsy of 
his monades, and the rest of his metaphysical 
trash, compares himself to Antaeus ; asserts, that 
" «very objection gives him new strength f' and 
boasts, vainly, that he might say, without vanity, 
'^ omnia praecepi, atque animo mecum ant^ 
" peregi." 
It will be urged, perhaps^ as decisive in favour 
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^f hypotheses, that they may be of service, and 
can be of no disservice to us, in our pursuit of 
knowledge. An hypothesis, founded on mera 
arbitrary assumptions, will be a true hypothesis, 
and therefore of service to philosophy, if it is 
confirmed by many observations afterward, and 
if no one pha3nomenon stand in opposition to it. 
An hypothesis, that appears inconsistent with the 
phaenomena, will be soon demonstrated false, and 
as soon rejected. This reasoning, which is the 
sum of all that can be said for them, will not hold 
good, I think, in either case, enough to counte- . 
nance the abuse of them^ which is made by the 
very persons who urge this plea in favour of them. 
That such an hypothesis maybe true, is within the 
bounds of ^ssibility ; because it implies no con- 
tradiction to ^suppose, that men, who pass their 
lives in guessing, may guess sometimes right. A 
man may throw ten sixes with ten dice ; but no 
man in bis senses would lay that he did, nor ven- 
ture his stake on such a chance. In the other 
case, it is true, that an hypothesis inconsistent 
with the pheenomena may be soon dernonstrated 
false. But it is not true, that it will be as soon 
rejected. If philosophers are fond of making 
hypotheses, their disciples are as zealous to defend 
them. The honour of a whole sect is thought to 
be engaged, and every individual is piqued, that 
another should show that to be false, which h^ 
has all his life taken to be true ; so that, not- 
withstanding all the graces of novelty, a new truth 
will have much to do to dislodge an old errour. 

Instances. 
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Instances of this sort are innumerable. Let n5 
produce one from astronomy itself. 

If any hypothesis was ever assumed with a 
plausible probability, that which we call the Pto- 
lemaic was so. The apparent face of the heavens 
led men to it. We may say, that the phaenome- 
na suggested it ; and that the revolution of the 
sun, planets, and stars, in several spheres round 
the earth, could scarce be doubted of by men whb 
assumed any general conclusions, instead of draw- 
ing them all from a long course of particular* ob- 
servations carefully and learnedly made. The 
plausibility of this false hypothesis, and the au- 
thority of the l^eripatetic School, established it 
on the ruins of the true system, which Pythago- 
ras had brought long before into Italy, from the 
east, and which was probably that of the Egyptian ., 
and Chaldean astronomers. False as it was/ it?S 
nmintained it's credit thirteen or fourteen centu- ^" 
ries, if we reckon only from the time of the Alex- 
andrian astronomer Ptolemy to that of Coperni- 
cus. Many difficulties had occurred, but as fast 
as they did so, new assumptions were made to re- . 
concile them, till the whole became one compli- 
cated heap of hypothesis upon hypothesis. It 
was banished at last, and a truer system took it's 
place. The fautors of hypotheses would have us 
believe, that even the detection of their falsehood 
gives occasion to our improvement in knowled^. 
But the road to truth does not lie through the 
precincts of errour, and the improvement of 
astronomy was not owing to the destruction of 
the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; but the destruction of 

this 
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this hypothesis was owing to the improvement of 
astronomy. , If this hypothesis had never been 
made^ Copernicus would not have had the honour 
of reviving the Pythagorean system ; but man- 
kind would have had the benefit of pursuing, 
without interruption, a system founded on know- 
ledge, instead of pursuing, during an interval of 
so many centuries, an hypothesis founded on as- 
sumption. 

To this ancient, let us join a modern instance, 
to suggest the same reflections, and confirm the 
same proofs. The system of Descartes dazzled 
and imposed at first. It was soon attacked, how- 
ever, but it has not been so soon defeated. No 
man, perhaps, was ever so fit as this philosopher to 
make and maintain an hypothesis; to assume, 
and to improve and defend his assumptions. Tiie 
notion he entertained and propagated, that there 
is^ beside clear ideas, a kind of inward sentiment 
of evidence, which may be a principle of know- 
ledge, is, I suppose, dangerous in physical inqui- 
ries as well as in abstract reasoning. He who de- 
parts from the analytic method, to establisli gene- 
ral propositions concerning the phaenomena on 
assumptions, and who reasons from these assump- 
tions afterward, on inward sentiments of evidence, 
as they are called, instead of clear and real ideas, 
lays aside, at onte, the only sure guides to know- 
ledge. No wonder then if he wanders, from it. 
This Descartes did very widely, in his construc- 
tion of a world ; and yet, by dint of genius, hq 
gave a great air of simplicity and plausibility to 

l^is 
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his hypothesis, and he knew bow to make even geo^ 
metry subservient to en-our. It proved in other 
hands, indeed, the instrument of detecting his 
(Jrrours, and of establishing truer principles of 
natural philosophy. He furnished to others arms 
against himself; among the rest, to our Newton; 
for though the system of the latter be no mora 
dwing to the hypothesis of the former, than that 
of Copernicus to that of Ptolemy, yet was it the 
applicatibn of geometry to physics, that enabled 
the British philosopher to make so many ad-* 
niirable discoveries: and the introduction of geo- 
metry into physics must be acknowledged due to 
the French philosopher. To conclude, by bring- 
ing this example to our purpose. The plenum of 
Descartes is well nigh destroyed; m&ny of his. 
laws of motion are shown to be false ; the mills 
that served to grind his three elements are de- 
molished ; and his fluid matter, in which, as in a 
torrent, the planets were carried round the sun, 
'whif6 a similar motion in the particular vortex of 
every planet impelled all bodies to the centre, is 
vanished. Notwithstanding all this ; how slowly, 
how unwillingly, have many philosophers departed 
from the Cartesian hypothesis ? They have had 
recourse to the most forced suppositions to defend 
it; and when it has been demonstrated false in 
one of the principal parts, in that of his fluid 
matter, whose rapid circulation he supposes to 
cause the fall of bodies and the motion of the 
planets, and which he invented to explain these 
phaenomena, \ye shall be told very gravely, that 

some 
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S0me fluid matter or otber may, bovrever, in some 
manner or other, be the.cause of the$e phenomena, 
it is even ridiculous to observe the same men 
tenacious of an hypothesis neitlier deduced from 
the phBenomene, nor consistent with them, and 
averse to receive, or, at best, extremely scrupu* 
lous about receiving, a system built on observa- 
tion and experiment, not on assumption, and 
which all the pbcenomena conspire to establish. 

If philosophers meaned nothing more than the 
discovery of truth, th^ would confine themselves 
to those rules, by which alone, and to those 
bounds of inquiry, withi« which done, we are 
able to discover it. But a predominant principle 
of vanity makes them break these rules, and pass 
these bounds. Not content with philosophical 
liberty, they affect to proceed licentiously : and 
it is this affection that makes them so fond of 
hypotheses, by the means of which, how imperfect 
soever their knowledge is, their pretended systems 
are still complete. Thus it has happened, that 
natural philosophers have filled their works with 
fictions, and, like lying travellers, have given de- 
scriptions of countries through which they never 
passed. They have done even more, they have 
affected to reveal the secrets of courts they never 
Saw. This I mean ; they have not only supposed 
existences that never existed, but have presumed 
themselves able to give a sufficient reason fwr every 
thing that does exist. Leibnitz, who had much 
knowledge and some sagacity, but too much pre- 
tended sublilty and real i»:^sumption, imposed 

yoL. V. N this 
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this obligation on philosopliers, the obligatidn of 
adulterating physics with metaphysics. Thus, fov 
instance, he thought himself obliged to give ^ 
sufficient reason how and why the extension of 
body, or body according to the Cartesians, be- 
comes possible ; for though actuality may, he de- 
nied that possibility could proceed from the will 
of God. He found this reason neither in sensible 
extension, nor in the insensible atoms that com- 
pose body. But he found it happily in his mo- 
nades; that is in simple, unextended beings, that 
are the only substances, and that compose all ex- 
tension, which God could not have created if he 
had not created them first. Is it worth while to 
acquire the name of a great philosopher, at the 
expense of amusing mankind with such hypothe- 
tical extravagancies ? Surely not» 

Since I have ventured to censure Descartes on 
this head, on which he was very liable to censure, 
I think myself obliged to justify him on another, 
on which he has been accused very unjustly, 
Strato might be an atheist for what I ki\ow, thou^ 
mention is made, in the catalogues of his works 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius, of three books 
that he wrote concerjaing the gods. But the pas- 
sage in the Academics of Tully, where it is said, 
that he did not employ the gods in making the 
world, " negat opera deorum se uti ad fabrican- 
" dum mundum," will not persuade me that he 
was so. Nothing can be more consistent than to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the source of all 
existence, the first efficient cause of all things, 

and 
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and to account for the phaenomena by physical 
and mechanical causes, by matter and motion* 
This Descartes therefore endeavoured, and might 
endeavour to do, without forfeiting the character 
of a good theist. Philosophers might very rea- 
sonably object to his hypothesis, but divines had 
the less reason to do so ; because, beside prov- 
ing the existence of the self^-existent Being, by an 
argument which he thought: good, and which has 
been urged as decisive byMalebranche and others, 
the very foundation of his doctrine rests on these 
principles, that God created matter, and that he 
impressed two motions on the parts of it. But 
my Lord Bacon, a much better apologist than I 
am, had obviated the objection made to Des- 
cartes long before this philosopher had writ, in 
the third book of the Augmentation of Science : 
and the passage is so considerable^ ^hat I will 
dwell, with your leave, a little upon it. 

This great author, then, was so desirous to. 
keep metaphysicians in countenance, by keeping 
metaphysics in the rank of sciences, that he re- 
solved at any rate to give them an object. As 
such he assigned the doctrine of formal causes : 
and indeed if he had admitted the forms -of Plato, ■. 
fornis intirely abstracted from matter, these 
would have been imaginary objects in his schetae 
of some science more sublime than physics. But 
these he rejects deservedly, as theological specu- 
lations that infected and corrupted the whole of 
Plato's natural philosophy : so that he left himself 
no forms to establish as objects of metaphysics, 

K 2 but 
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but such as must be discovered, if they are to be 
discoveredr by physics; which he himself admits 
in effect, when he says, that we may discover 
them if we turn our eyes to action and use ; that 
is, to the action and use of substances, whose 
forms are the species of things ; and which he 
confirms, I think, by the examples he brings to 
explain this inexplicable doctrine, or rather un- 
attainable science. In default of this, that the 
learned Chancellor m^ght provide some object 
for .metaphysics, he established the inquisition 
or research of final causes, as a second. He 
should not be much concerned, he s&ys, if the 
order of this research, that he would place among 
metaphysics, and that has been placed usually 
among physics, were alone concerned. Now 
here I venture, with fear and trembling, but I, 
must venture, for the love of truth pushes me on^ 
to differ from this great man. The order accord- 
ing to whi^h ' the doctrine of final causes is con^ 
fined to the known physical province, instead of 
being translated to a metaphysical region, ap- 
'pears to me not only useful, but necessary to be 
preserved, as well to advance real knowledge, as 
to prevent errour, both philosophical and theolo- 
gical, Tihe more we proceed in the study of na- 
ture, under the conduct of experimental philo- 
sophy, the more discoveries we make' and shall 
make of the infi-dite wisdom as well as power of 
it's Author. The structure of the parts, the de- 
sign and harmony of the whole, will be matter of 
perpetual astonishment^ and ought to be a mo- 
tive 
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tive to the most devout adoration of that supreioe 
and incomprehensible Being; of God, the maker 
afid the preserver of the universe. I said the 
harmony and design, as well as the structure; 
for beside the admirable contrivance which ap* 
pears in the bare structure of all the bodies, ani- 
mal bodies especially, that surround us, as 
weli as of our own, when we contemplate them 
without any regard to their distinction, wants, 
or uses, there appears something still more ad* 
mtrable when we contemplate them in thes^ 
respects. Sometimes we can discover nei^ 
ther efficient, nor final cause; sometimes, but 
more rarely, both. Sometimes we discover 
the fotmer, and the latter escapes our inquiry. 
Sometimes, again, the final cause is more 
obvious than the efficient, as in one of the in- 
stances brought by my Lprd Bacon : for surely 
this final cause, that eye-lashes were given to sha- 
dow and defend the eye, is much more evident 
than the efficient cause he assigns, or any other, 
perhaps, that can be assigned. But in all cases 
where such discoveries are made really, they are 
made by physical researches. When we proceed 
in the investigation of them, by the help of expe- 
rimental philosophy, we put ourselves under the 
conduct of God, who leads us, by the knowledge 
of bis works, to the knowledge of himself. But 
when we abandon this method, and pretend, hj 
the strength of our intellect, to arrive at superior 
science, we put ourselves under the conduct of 
N 3 imagi- 
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imagination, the worst guide a piiiiosopher can 
choose, and never so seducing nor so dangerous 
as in the brightest genius. Tliis remark is abun- 
dantly confirmed in general by the experience of 
^1 ages*^, 

For 

* It comes into my tkoughts to mention, upon this occa- 
sion, i^notber opinion, which casts a ridicule on all religion* 
If we are able to collect any truth from our observations on 
the mundane system, beside that of, a self-existent and intelli- 
gent first Cause of all things, it is that of final Causes. . The 
certainty we have of these makes part of the demonstration of 
theother^ and is ihe sublimest ]^nd most important speculation 
in which natttral philosophy can terminate. I say terminate, 
because the absurdity of those philosophers, who, in the 
course of their inquiries, assigned filial instead of physical 
causes, has been already exposed. The abuse which' those 
-who jirofcss theology, in all religions, make of final causes, 
i^ oi another kind ; and may serve as a further examp^le of the 
fantastical arid profane notions which naen assume hypothet^- 
cally, when they c^rry their reasonings about spirit and spi- 
iritual things, without regard to what experience might teach 
themV'uJ) to the divii^enalure and rtconomy. 

Mankind, in general^ esteem their spccios to b,e the final 
cause of the whole creation, and each society ox sect of men 
Js instructed to esteem itself a principal, if not the sole, object 
of Providence. On this foundation even they, who never 
observed,' perhaps, any* of the numberless and astonishing 
Instances of order, contrivance, and design, which are obvious 
in th^ CQHStitvition of things, ascribe and instiuct Others to 
ascribe, cye?y event that is prod need j^ in the ordinary CQiirsc 
of nature, to extraordinary interpositions of God's immediate 
and particular providence, just as they may be strained to suit 
prejudice, interest, vanity, and passion. I need no^ bring 
•xa^plcs in proof. They wi}l occur to you fast enov^gh, to 

shovr 
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for these reasons, which might be greatly ex- 
teoded and eoforced, I cannot subscribe to the 
•partition of science which our famous Chancellor 
makes on this occasion* They who have no pre- 
tensions to be esteemed natural philosophers, pro- 
fit in their several professions of the discoveries 
which these philosophers make about efficient 

causes. 

show how a doctrine, that should increase our admiration of- 
God's infinite wisdom and power, and enliven all the acts of 
adoration that we direct to this incomprehensible Being, 
plunges men, by the abuse they make, and a wrong applica- 
tion of it, into errour and superstition. It is errour propor- 
tioned to the comprehension of e\ery mind, and to tha va^ 
nity of every heart. It prevails, therefore, easily; and 
spreads from the highest do^ii to the lowest ranks of men. 
If the ridiculous question., which Seneca puts in his hook 
conceniing Providence, ^ nun quid hoc quoqueft Deo aUquis 
'^ exigit, ut bonorum virorum etiam sarcinas servat?*' had 
been put to your parish clerk, he would have answered, I 
doubt not^ with much holy assurance, in the affirmative; 
and would have inserted, among his anecdotes, some special 
examples of wallets and bundles providentially ss^ved or re- 
covered. The Stoics are ridiculed^ in Tully's Academical 
Questions, for having low notions of the Divinity, and such 
as supposed among the gods a worker like Mynnecides^-wfao 
was famous ii^ his time, as well as one Callicrates, for mak- 
ing bees, and flies, and ants, and other small insects, in ivory. 
The joke was unjustly applied, as far as it was applied to this 
general position, that qothing could be without God, " cupis 
" quidem vos majestatem dcdueitis,'' says the academician, 
*^ usque ad apium, formicarumque perfectionem : ut etiam 
^ inter Deos Myrmccides aliquis minutorum opusculorum 
" fabricator fuisse videatur.'* This joke on the Stoics was 
unphilosophicaL and silly. But skhai advantage would this 
academician have taken over them, if he could have laid to 
their charge, not only that they made God the immediato 

K 4 author 
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causes. Just so divines, or they who call them* 
selves metaphysicians, may profit of those which 
the same philosophers make about final causes : 
and when they do so in such a manner as to 
create and maintain in the minds of men a due 
awe and reverence of the Supreme Being, these 
discoveries wili be productive of the best, and 
noblest effects ; far from being barren, like virgins 
consecrated to God, as the Chancellor expresses 
himself, rather prettily jhan truly. ^* Causarum 
^^ finaliqni inquisitio sterilis est^ et tanquam 
'^ virgo D«o conaecrata nU parit.*' But still there 
wili biB as little reason to advance, that the in* 
vestigation of final causes is a part of metaphysics 
or of theology, as there is to say, that the in- 
vestigatioli of efficiertt causes is the object of every 
j^Qfessioii ivbereio some kiiowledge concerning 
them is emfioyed. 

Now, tfaou^ I cannot subscribe to this parti^*' 
tion of science, nor think the order in which the 
research of final caqses is placed at all indifferent, 
y^t I subscribe HiiOst fes^dily to all that is said in 
the same plaoe against those who substitute final 
}n lieu of etiGrcient causes. Both are objects, but 

distinct 



author of the least as well as of the greatest prodttctions ia 
Otttare, bsU thU tk/ey^mli^e kirn the efficient cdme of every 
immoral a^atiafteiil a^d action } He would have jbad then ^ 
large fields indejed^ wherein to exult, ** in quo |>ossit ax« 
** ttltare oratio/' Bat the Stoics, as absurd and assiq^enti- 
tions as many of their opinions wer^e^ gave him no such adn 
Tantage. Ha mutl have ynmi till our age, to hare had 
inch a monstrous apiBiaii as this tm jcomhat am^tig Ihr jpro- 
'm of theisni. 
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distiact d>jects of physics^ and nothing can tempt 
men to confound tbem but a sort of laziness and> 
vanity, £y one they are led to dedine some 
troi^ble, and by the other to hope to conceal their 
ignorance, We shall not be at all uncharit^bks, 
in assigning jsucb motives to the two philoso{^ers» 
M'lio have distinguished themselves by this pM- 
ceeding> in which they have been followed, as ia 
other absiurdities, by numbers. Plato h^d a lux*' 
urlant imagination, and a great 'flow of words. 
It cost him, therefore, much less to invent final 
causes, and^o expatiate theologically upon them, 
than it would have done to pursue the discovery 
of efiScient causes by the slow and painful course 
of experiments. Aristotle had great subtilty of 
genius, and the same ambition that made him 
think, like an Ottoman prince, to use my Lord 
Bacon's simile, that he could not reign securely^ 
unless he put all his brethren to death, made him 
think too, that he ought, at any rate, to maintain 
his pretensions to universal knowledge. For this 
purpose he perplexed what he could not explain ; 
and, in the instance before us, be discoursed 
logicp.liy about final causes, to conceal his igno- 
rance of the efficient. I should be unwilling to 
warrant any fact on the authority of Justin Mar* 
tyr, on whom the idlest talefi were able to impose ; 
but the bare report that ran in Greece concerur 
ing the death of this philosopher, who w&|,s said to 
have drowned himself in the Negrqpon tic current, 
for shame that he had not discovered the cause of 
it, Qiay serve tokhow, tba( the character be has a^ 

thi:^ 
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this day is that which he bad in bis own age and 
country. Upon the whole, it may very well be, 
that Democritus and others, whether atheists or 
theists, who gave, or seemed >to give, no place to 
God, nor intelligence, in the prodtiction of the^ 
phenomena, nor made any mention, by conse- 
qitence, of final causes, but applied themselves 
wholly to the discovery of material efficient causes, 
might penetrate, for that very reason, deeper 
into natural philosophy than they could have 
done, if they had recurred often to the wisdom and 
power of God, like Plato ; to those of nature, 
like Aristotle ; and to final causes, > like both. 
Tlus might be, and my Lord Bacon who thinks 
so, and who approved this method of pursuing 
the study of physics, prepared, therefore, an 
apology for Descartes, long before this philoso- 
pher wanted it. 

There is a passage in Platoi which I shall have 
occasion to quote, in another place, and to ano-* 
tlier purpose, wb^re Socrates; after reading a 
treatise of natural philosophy which Anaxagoras 
had writ, sneers at him, and complains, that he 
who ascribed the structure of the universe to a 
Supreme Mind, laboured so much in the expla- 
natio/ti of material, instead of discoursing about 
final causes. This passage would prove beyond 
dispute, if any proof was wanting, that Plato in- 
troduced, or supported, at least, by the autho- 
rity of Socrates, the absurd custom of substituting 
final intentional causes in the place of mechanical 
and materia ; and t.bat philosophers,, who were 

as 
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as good theists as himself, though they did not 
affect so much theology, pursued the study of 
nature in the same method as the materialists, 
though they asserted an intelligent First Cause, 
which the others denied. 

The truth is, that neither these philosophers, 
nor even the othei^, could proceed in the investi- 
gation of material causes, without discovering 
sometimes the intentional, final causes of things ; 
because the latter are often, though not always, 
so plainly pointed out by the former, that he who 
does not see them must shut his eyes on purpose. 
When they are not thus plainly pointed out, it is 
vain presumption to pretend to account for them: 
and Socrates Would have had no reason to com- 
plain, if a naturalist, a stranger to Athens, look- 
ing at him in his prison, and seeing him fettered 
end chained, had shown how it came to pass, that 
he could not walk, and that he could sit, with- 
out presuming tp determine why he was there. 

To conclude and wind up this Section ; there 
is na study, afterthat of morality, which deserves 
the application of the human mind so much as 
that of natural philosophy, and of the arts and 
sciences which serve to promote it. The will of 
God, in the constitution of our moral system, is 
the object of one. His infinite wisdom and power^ 
that are manifested in the natural system of the 
universe, are the object of the other. One is the 
immediate concern of every man, and lies there* 
fore within the reach of every man. The other 
does so too, as far as our immediate wants re- 
quire, and far enough to excite awe and venera- 
- . tioo 
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tion of a Supreme Being, in every attentive mind 
But further than tlus, a knowledge of physical 
nature is not the immediate and necessary con- 
cern of every man ; and therefore a further in- 
quiry into it becomes the labour of few^ though 
the fruits of this inquiry be to the advantage of 
many. Discoveries of use in human life have 
been sometimes made ; but these fruits, in ge- 
neral, consist chiefly in the gratification of 
curiosity. Their acquisition, therefore, is pain- 
ful : and when all that can be gathered are ga- 
thered, the crop will be small. Should the hu- 
man species exist a thousand generations more, 
and the study of nature be carried on through all 
of them with the same application, a little more ' 
particular knowledge of the apparent properties 
of matter, and of the sensible principles and laws 
of motion, might be acquired : more phaenomena 
might be . discovered ; and a few more of those 
links, perhaps, which compose the great immea- 
surable chai(i of causes and effects that descends 
from the throne of God. But human sense, which 
can alone furnish the materials of this knowledge, 
continuing the same, the want of ideas, the want 
of adequate ideas, would make it to the last im- 
practicable to penetrate into the great s<Bcrets of 
nature, the real essences of substances, and the 
primary causes of their action, their passion, and 
all their operations ; so that mankind would cease 
to be, without having acquired a complete and 
real knowledge of the world they inhabitedf and 
of the bodies they wore in it^ 

S£CTf 
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Having now said all that occurs to me at pre- 
sent, concerning our complex ideas of substances, 
whose archetypes are without us ; I proceed to 
take some further notice than has been yet taken 
by me, of our other complex ideieis and notions, 
which are said to have their archetypes within us, 
and which may be said, I think, more properly, 
in the same sense, to be archetypes themselves« 
Nor is this the sole difference, by which they are 
distinguished from the former* Those of sub- 
stances are received by the mind in it's passive, 
these are formed by the mind in it's active 
^tate. They are framed by the mind as the mind 
has need of them; and, therefore, on no subjects 
so much as on those! that regard the thoughts, the 
opinions, the affections, the passions, and the 
actions of mankind. The archetypes of our ideas 
of substances exist, whether our minds perceive 
them or not. These being archetypes themselves, 
and having no existence out of the mind, have 
no permanent existence any where, not even in 
the mind ; for there they exist no longer than 
^while they are the immediate objects of thought. 
They cease to exist, when ' they cease to be per- 
ceived. But the mind, having once made them, 
can recall them into being, and employ them to 
facilitate the acquisition and communication of 
knowledge. It is true, indeed, and it has beea 
observed already, that nature seems to obtrude, 

or 
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or oblrades even the complex ideas of modes and 
relations upon us, as well as those of substances. 
But still llrerc is a plain difference between the 
two cases, which must be a little more, and rfiOre 
precisely, developed, than it has been in the Second 
Section. Both are lessons, but different lessons 
of nature. Sense alone is immediately concerned 
in one, whether we receive by it the first im- 
pressions of outward objects, or whether, we cor- 
rect and determine the ideas these impressions 
have given us. But intellect is immediately and 
principally concerned in the other. Intellect 
serves in the use and application of ideas ac- 
quired by sense, but has no share in framing them. 
Intellect, on the other hand, has always an im- 
mediate and principal share, and is sometimes 
alone employed, in framing our complex ideas 
and notions of modes and relations. Thus, for 
instance, to mention a simple as well as a mixed 
mode ; when we observe certain terminations of 
finite extension, or certain proceedings of men to 
men, the lesson of nature does not consist in this, 
that these are patterns by which, and according 
to which, the ideas or notions we speak of are 
framed, without any share taken by the mind ex- 
cept that of perception ; but it consists rather in 
giving hints, if I may say so, which are vague, and 
neitker determined nor classed, like our ideas of 
substances ; and the mind, taking these hints, 
frames, by the exercise of it's, discerning, com- 
pounding, and comparing faculties, these ideas 
Qv notions. The terminations of extension,! that 

are 
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are seen by us, produce ideas, no doubt ; but I 
choose on this occasion to design them as bints, 
because they do not so much give» as suggest the 
ideas which the naind frames by considering these 
terminations of the extreme parts of extension, 
both distinctly and relatively. Confused appear-* 
ances of this sort strike the senses ; but the ideas 
of particular figures, as well as the general no- 
tion of figure, may be framed independently of 
these sensations by the mind. In like manner, 
an action which we see performed, as in the case 
of killing mentioned above, gives an idea, no 
doubt ; but this idea, in the respect in which it is 
considered here, is nothing more than a hint to 
the mind, that passes from a bare perception of 
the action tb contemplate all the circumstances 
of it, and all the relations both of the action, 
and of the. actors; and so frames, by reflection, 
without the concurrence of sensation, ideas and 
notions of another kind, both particular and ge^ 
neral. This is the great intellectual province, 
wherein our minds range with much freedom, and 
often with exorbitant licence, in the pursuit of 
real or imaginary science. We add ideas to ideas, 
and notions to notions; and by considering the 
habitudes and relations of all these, we acquire, 
at length, such a multitude as astonishes the mind 
itself, and is both for number and variety incon-» 
ceivable. 

When we ta,ke such a general view of human, 
knowledge, and represent to ourselves all the ob- 
jects that our minds pursue, and in the pursuit 

whereof 
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whereof we pretend not only to reason on less or 
greater grounds of probability, but most com- 
monly to denK>nstrate, we are apt to entertain 
a high opinion, and to make extravagant enco* 
miums of our intellect. But when we enter into 
a serious and impartial detail concerning this 
knowledge, and analyse carefully what the great 
pretenders to it have given and give us daily for 
knowledge, we sliali be obliged to confess^ that 
the human intellect is rather a rank than a fertile 
toit barren without due culture, and apt to^shoot 
up too much with taresand weeds. By such com^ 
bi nations of ideas as I have been mentioniDg, we 
shorten and facilitate the operations of our miodsy 
as well as the communication of our thoughts* 
Our knowledge becomes general, and oup intellect 
seems to be less dependent on sense. From which 
observations philosophers have entertained false 
notions of what they call pure intellect, and have 
flattered themselves. that they could extend their 
knowledge, by the power the mind exercises in 
framing complex ideas and notions, very far be- 
yond the narrow bounds to which it is limited by 
simple ideas, over which the mind has not the 
least oi iginal power, and which must, therefore, 
let the mind compose, combine, and abstract them 
as it pleases (for it cannot make any) determine 
the extent of our complex ideas and notions. 

But, beside the limitations imposed on the 
mind by the human constitution, there is another 
which we ourselves must impose on it, if we de- 
sire to combine our ideas and our notions so as 

to. 
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to obtain, by their means, real and useful know* 
ledge. It is the noore necessary to insist on this 
limitation, beeause philosophers have not only 
neglected it too much in practice, but endea- 
voured to establish opinions Inconsistent with it* 
Observe the chain of these opinions. The hu- 
man mind is a participation of the divine mind, 
or an emanation from it, or something very ana- 
logous to it. The essences of things do not de- 
pend on God ; for if they did, things might be 
possible and impossible at the same time, accord- 
ing to his will, which implies contradiction. The 
divine intelligence is the scene of all things pos- 
sible : but though the divine will be the source of 
actuality, it is not so of possibility. Possibility 
and impossibility are fixed natures, independent 
on God. The knowledge of things possible, in- 
dependently of their existence, is absolute know-- 
ledge. The knowledge of things actual, in con- 
sequence of their existence, is relative knowledge. 
The human mind is capable of both. Philoso- 
phers may, therefore, contemplate the intelligible 
natures, the fixed and unalterable essences of 
things, whether the will of God determines them 
to actual existence or not. Philosophers .may 
reason, therefore, not only from their own sys- 
tem, that of actuality ; but from God's, that of 
possibility. These opinions, some of which are 
nearly true, others of which are absolutely false, 
and all of which are liable to much abuse, have 
been advanced: and these, and others of the 
same kind, are the necessary foundations of the 
Vol- V. O most 
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TDQ&% subljin0 m«tap}^sics« ]^t us 4«s<;e$d frooi 
such imagiaary heights ; placQ ourselves ojei th^ 
human l^vel, and consider from theoce what this 
p^rt of humoru knowledge >s, concerning wj^igh 
w.e are npw to spesiJc, and froofi whence and how 
ittaxises* 

It ha§ been observedj in speakipg of that part 
of natural philosophy which cou templates sub- 
stances, that we must never lose sight of expe- 
rience, if we aim at acquiring real knowledge, 
Bm we may go further^ on as good grounds, and 
^rm, that the same rule must be followed in that 
other part of neural philosophy (for such it is, if 
ifi be any thing) which contemplates mind; and 
ia. all our g^eral or abstract reasonings aboul 
Tqofid or other matters. I am fer fro9^ saying 
thf^t we should not reason about thipgs possible, 
as well as things actual, or that we should ex- 
clude every thing hypothetical out of our rea- 
sonii^ I know too well, that probability is our 
lot oftener than certainty. Bat this I say, that 
we should never reason about the first, except 
under the direction, of the la^t,. and much less.ia 
Qontradiction to the last* God's knowledge pre- 
cedes all existence. All existence proceeds from 
bis knowledge and his wilL He made things ac«* 
tual, because be knew them ; and why should I 
not say, because he made them possible? Bui 
we poor creatjires should not be able to guess at 
things ppssibl?, if we did not taako our rise from 
things. acUiaL. Humaa knov^dedge is. so intirely 
^pd sQldy . derived from actual Beings that with- 

. . out 
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Out actual Being, ive should not have even one 
of those simple ideas wh^eof all the complex 
ideas and abstract notions that turn our heads 
Bte composed. These complex ideas and abstract 
notions, to be materials of general and real know- 
ledge, must have a conformity with existence. 
They must be true, not in an idle metaphysical 
sense, that they are really what they are ; but in 
this sense, that they are true representations of 
actual, or' of such possible existence, as expe- 
rience leaves us no room to doubt may become 
actual. 

That this is agreeable to the common sense of 
mankind, nndebauched with philosophy or super* 
stitiqn, the universal practice of mankind may 
serve to convince us. The human mind is able 
to frame many complex ideas and abstract no- 
tions, to which no names have been assigned in 
any language, because they have not been brought 
into use among any people. Many other com- 
plex ideas and abstract notions have names 
assigned to them in one language, and are in use 
among one people, and have no such names, nor 
are in any such use among another. What shall 
we say is the reason of such obvious matters of 
fact ? The reason appears to me to be plainly 
this. Men are determined to frame these com- 
plex ideas and abstract notions by the Mant of ' 
them : and the want they have of them arises^ 
from hence, that they observe certafn combina- 
tions of beings, of actions, of modes, and rela- 
tions to exist, relatively to which tliey could nei- 

O 2 ther 
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ther think, discourse, no^act,^all which it is often 
cither their inclination, their interest, or their 
duty to do, unless they applied their minds to the 
framing of such ideas and notions. Men form, 
therefore, no where, complex ideas and notions 
of combinations of this kind, which they have 
observed to exist no where as in the first case. 
Nor do they form them always where such com- 
binations do exist ; though they are not enough 
observed to have the want of these ideas and 
notions perceived, as in the second case. These 
ideas and notions are so necesary to the improve- 
ment of knowledge, that as we proceed in ac- 
quiring and communicating it by the employment 
of some, so the knowledge we acquire makes it 
necessary in every step we advance, to frame and 
to employ more, that we may proceed further. 
^ It is reasonable to believe, that the first of 
men had framed no ideas, nor notions of jea- 
lousy, envy, anger, malice, treachery, and murder 
in Paradise, nor perhaps out of it, before Cain 
slew Abel. Then, no doubt, he framed all these, 
and those of assassination and fratricide beside, 
and invented words to signify them, as he had 
invented names for all the beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air, when they passed in review be- 
fore him. Since the days of Adam, and his un- 
happy fall, as the number and the iniquity of his 
posterity increased, so has their experience : and 
therefore legislators, and the founders of com- 
monwealths, and all those whq have civilized and 
instructed mankind, have been careful to observe 

the 
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the behavipur and the dealings of men with one 
another in the same, and in different societies. 
They have remarked the circumstances and the 
conseauenoes of every action, relatively to the 
happiness and unhappinese of mankind. Those 
of one sort have been termed virtues, those of, 
the other vices : and as these virtues and vices 
have arisen, and have offered themselves to ob- 
servation, the same persons, political and moral 
philosophers, have proceeded in determining com- 
plex ideas or notiona of them, and in marking 
the several combinations by distinct names, in or- 
der to promote the practice of virtue, and to re- 
strain vice, by improving the natural sanctions of 
rewards and punishments. 

Thus then the principles of the law of nature, 
and of civil jurisprudence, have been collected k 
posteriori, by experience and observation : and 
the same method should be taken in every part of 
philosophy, though I have insisted particularly on 
this alone. We should not suffer, much less en- 
courage, imagination to rove in the search of 
truth. To know things a^ they are, is to know 
truth. To know the^i as they may be, is to guess 
at truth. Judgment and observation guide to one, 
imagination and speculation to the other. To 
know them as they are, the mind must be con- 
stantly intent to frame it's ideas and notions after 
that great original, nature; for though these ideas 
and notions are properly and usefully framed by 
the mind, that they may ser^^e as archetypes by 
which we reason, and according to which we 

O 3 judge. 
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judge, yet must all the parts of tbem be taken 
from nature, and no otherwise put together than 
nature warrants. As well may the painter copy 
the features of a face on which he never looks, 
by pure guess, as the philosopher frame his ideas 
and notions of nature; physical and moral, by 
pure intellect. One ipay draw a metaphysical 
roan, and thp other invent a metaphysical hy- 
pothesis. * But the features pf the picture, an4 
the ideas and notions of the system, being t^keq 
from imaginary, not real existence, the picture 
will be the picture of nobody, and the system the 
system of nothing. Nay, there is still a worse 
consequence that follows often, because it is shi- 
niest unavoidable. Imagination submitted to judg* 
ment will never go beyond knowledge founded on 
experience, or high probability immediately de? 
ducible from it. But when imaginations natu* 
rally warm, and excited by a strong desire pf 
being distinguished, break loose from this con- 
trol, though the possible man, aqd the possible 
system may be so composed as to contain nothing 
absolutely impossible, yet they may contain some-: 
thing monstrous, like those productions wherein 
nature deviates from her regular course. When- 
ever this happens, and it has often happened in 
philosophy, it must not be deemed a jot less ab* 
surd to take these ideas and notions for real 
archetypes, or the system they compose for a sys^ 
tem of real knowledge, than it would be to take 
such monstrous productions for the archetypes of 
any species. 

This 
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This proeeeding is the more dangerous, because 
we may accustom our minds to contemplate chi*- 
meras till they grow familiar to us, and pass for 
realities. After which we shall not fail to reason 
from them, and to cbntrol even what is. by what 
imagination has told us may be. The very reveree 
should be our practice. All that we imagine may 
be, should be compared over and over with the 
things that are : and till such a comparison and 
analyse has been weU and sulficiently made, all 
argumentation is impertinent. We can frahSe 
ideas of a centaur, or a hippo^yph. No con- 
tradiction is implied by ranking them among pos-- 
sible beings. We can show wherein these com- 
plex ideas agree and disagree. We can reason, 
frame prc^sitions, affirm, and deny concerning 
them ; but yet evety man who is not out of his 
setises will confess, I suppose, that these ideas are 
tantastical, and that it is, therefore, absurd to 
treason about them. They are fantastical, be- 
cause their supposed archetypes do not exist. 
The reasoning about them is absurd ; because it 
is absurd to reason about substances that are not 
actual, though they may be possible. 

But I ask, is it a jot less absurd to frame ideas 
and notions of mixed modes and relations, any 
otherwise than experience show^ us that nature 
warrants to do. Mr. Locke has observed truly, 
that " mixed modes are made for the most part 
" out of the simple ideas of thinking and motion, 
" wherein all action is comprehended, and out of 
" that of power, from whence we conceive all 

4 " action 
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** action to proceed." Now if this be so, is il 
not evident, that mixed modes, how much soever 
mixed, are resolvable, and should be analysed into 
ideas less complex, and these ultimately into sim- 
ple ideas ? Is it not evident, that whether we con- 
sider intellectual or corporeal agencj-, whether we 
frame mixed modes of powers as modifications of 
thought and motion, or whether we consider them 
only for want of being able tp do more, in the 
actions they produce, is it not evident, that we 
must have recourse pn all these occasions to ex«r 
istence, existence of powers and actiops, or of 
actions at least ? 

< The example of power and action, which I em? 
ploy in speaking of mixed modes, is equally ap- 
plicable to the case of relations, among which 
that of cause and effect is one of ti^e most con- 
, siderable, as it is the relatiop concerning which 
the mind of man is the n)ost curious tp acquire 
knowledge. AH our jdei^ of relation are framed 
by the comparison the tpind makes of one idea 
with another : as these ideas, therefore, are fan? 
tastical or real, so our i^eas of their relations, 
bow justly soever the qoind maizes the pomp^rison, 
are in effect fantastical or real too. The com- 
parison, therefore, must be not only that of ideas 
with ideas, but th^t of ideas with the objects of 
them, with things. This recourse to existence is 
so truly the only sure rule by which we can frame 
our ideas in such a manner as to make them pro^ 
per materials of real human knowledge, at leasts 
that it is, I suppose, a mistaifie most cpmmoply 

when 
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vhen we are thought to frame fantastical ideas 
of relations, by a wrong comparison of real ideas. 
I suppose we shall find on such occasions, if we 
observe closely, that the fantastical idea of rela- 
tion does not arise so much from a wrong com;- 
parisoo of real ideas which the mind contemplates, 
as from a voluntary or involuntary corrupiipn of 
the reality of these supposed real ideas* 

I say voluntary, or involuntary, because philo^ 
sophers are apt to make complex ideas and uo«* 
iioBS of all kinds, not only wantonly, but unfairly. 
These ideas and notions should be composed in 
order to assist the mind in forming opinions, or 
acquiring knowledge. But it is obvious to oh- 
serration, that men begin very often by forming 
strange opinions, or by taking them on trust ; and 
afterwards put together inconsistent and inade- 
quate ideas, which they suppose to be both con- 
sistent, and adequate, in order to frame such ideas 
of mixed modes and relations, as may help them 
to impose, or defend their opinions with some ap- 
pearance of plausibility. The mind wanders easily; 
and is easily, more easily led into errour about 
modes and relations, than about substances: and 
errour about the former maybe concealed better, 
and defended more plausibly by metaphysical chi- 
cane, than about the latter. Let us keep our 
minds, therefore, constantly intent on those crite- 
rioas which our physical and moral systems hold 
out to us : and if by surprise, inadvertency, or 
prepossession, we have been led too for from them, 
let tis return to them as to the oracles of truth. 

For 
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For want of doing one or the other, into what ex- 
travagant opinions, under the specious names of 
metaphysical or theological science, have not men 
been carried. You give us philosophy in a po- 
etical dress? You adorn, but do not disguise, 
and much less corrupt the truth. There are who 
bave given us mere poetry in a philosophical dress : 
and, I think, you tdust admit, that Plato, Male- 
branche, and a good friend of ours, to instance 
in none of inferior note, are as truly poets as 
Hcmier and you. In a word, the boasted power of 
framing complex ideas, and abstract notions, will 
be found, as it is exercised, to be so far from show- 
ing the great force and extent of human intellect^ 
and from raising men up to divinity, tliat it will 
sbow^ on tlie contrary, how weak and how con- 
fined this intdlect is^ and sink him down, if you 
will ^^low me such an expression, into that ani^- 
nmlity above which he affects so vainly to rise* 

This now, whereof we have taken some view 
in seveml of it's branches, is that noble fund of 
ideas from whence all our intjellectual riches are 
derived. The mind of man does often what 
prkices and states have done. It gives a curreney 
to brass and copper coined in the several pbilosoK 
phkal and th^logical mints, and raises the value 
of gold and silver above that of their true stan- 
dard. But the success of this expedient is niuch 
alike in both cases. In different sects, as in dif- 
ferent states, the imposition passes ; but fioneare 
the richer for it 

One great advantage that has been reaped since 
the resurrection of letters, and since the improve- 

ilients 
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jmentsjof modern philosophy, in the study of nnr 
jture, intellectual and corporeal, has been t\A% 
4hat men have discerned their ignorance better 
than they did in the days of ignorance, and thi^t 
ithey have discovered more and more of it, as they 
advanced in knowledge. A great part of this disr 
^overy is that of the limitation, as ireli as imper- 
fection, of our sijmple and complex ideas and no<- 
tions. Limited and imperfect they are, no doubt; 
and yet it would be well for us, if they had; no 
other defect. Another, and, on many oeca^n% 
IBL greater belongs to them ; for, even in the iMtfr 
row compass to which they extend, they are apt 
to fluctuate and vary: so th^t beside the diffir 
jculty of determining them well, there is that of 
preserving the determination of them steadily ia 
our minds. He who is attentive to do so, nuiat 
acknowledge the difficulty h^ finds of this sorl^ 
iCven in his private meditations. But (he dilE* 
,culty increases vastly when he is to communicate 
these ideas and notions in discourse or writing 
and above all, if 1^ is obliged to enter the lists of 
.disputation. 

Our complex ideas being assemblages of simply 
ideas, that have often no other connection except 
that which the mind ^ves them,, we might be 
easily led to conceive the difficulty of this task by 
a bare reflection on the weakness of memory, and, 
if 1 may say so, on the stealing capriee of this 
faculty, before we. were made sensible of it by re- 
peated experiences. The ideas that are lodged 
there begin to fade almost as soon as they ara 
framed. They are continually slipping from us,, 

or 
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or shifting their forms : and if the objects that ex* 
cited some did not often renew them, and if we 
had not a power to recall others before they are 
gone too far out of the mind, we should lose our 
simple, and much more our complex ideas ; and all 
our notions would become confused and obscure. 
The mind would be little more than a channel 
through which ideas and notions glided from en* 
tity into nonentity. But our case is not so bad. 
They are often renewed, and we can recall them 
as often as we please. There is, however, a dif- 
ference between the renewing of them, and the 
recalling of them. When ideas are renewed by 
the same objects that excited them first in the 
mind, they are renewed such as the^ were. The 
light and heat of the sun will cause the same sen-r 
sations, and stronger, perhaps, of the same kind, in 
the man who has not seen one nor felt the other in 
many years^ than they caused in him formerly. 
Just so any operation, or affection of the mind, 
which has been long unperceived, will appear the 
same it used to appear to our inward sense, when 
it is perceived anew by reflection. But when we 
are forced to recall our complex ideas, the case is 
not the same, at least, when they are such as are 
not in common use. Those of mixed modes and 
relations, for instance, that philosophers sometimes 
employ, and to which the mind scarce ever adverts 
on other o^scasions, may well receive some alter- 
ation even when they are recalled readily, though 
this alteration is the less perceptible, perhaps, on 
account of that very readiness with which they 
are recalled* But when they are recalled , with 

dif. 
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difficulty, and dragged back slowly, as it were, and 
by pieces and parcels into the mind, it is no won- 
der if they receive much greater alteration. They 
are then in some sort recompounded, and though 
this may be for the better as well as for the worse, 
yet siill they vary, and every variation of tbeni 
begets some uncertainty and confusion in our rea- 
soning. Thus it must be, when beside our simple 
ideas, such numberless collections of simple and 
complex. ideas, and such numberless combinations 
of all these into notions, are to be held together, 
and td be preserved in their order, by so weak a 
mental faculty as that of retention. 

Names, indeed, are given to signify all our 
ideas and all our notions to ourselves and to others, 
and to help the memory in meditation as well as 
in discourse. When they are assigned to complex 
ideas, they are meant as kuot^, according to the 
very proper image Mr. Locke gives of them, to 
tie each specific bundle of ideas together :. and, in 
these respects, they are not only useful, but ne- 
cesTsary. It happens, however, that names, -far 
from having these effects, have such very often as 
are quite contrary to these. While we retain the 
names of complex ideas and notions, we imagine 
that we retain the ideas and notions; but the 
ideas and notions shift and vary, while the names 
remain the same. The scene of the mind, like a 
moving picture, must be governed with attention, 
that It may bring into our view the images we 
want, and as we want them. Otherwise ideas that 
are foreign to our actual train of thinking will fre- 
quently 
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quenily rush itito our thoughts, and become €&« 
jects of them whether vie will or no. But there ^ 
is another and a greater mbchief, which will flow 
from tills constitution of the mind, unless the ut-^ 
nuNit attention be employed, and often when it is«^ 
The former is a sort of violence, which cannot 
be offered unperceived; and inay be therefore re- 
sisted. This that I am going to mention steals so 
silffntly upon us, that we do not perceive it very 
often evesi when it has worked it's effect. Wheu 
we recall our ideas and notions, whether this be 
done with ease or difficulty, we review them in 
some sort : and if they are more liable to have 
been altered, we have a, better chance for per- 
ceiving any alteration that may have been nrnde 
in the determination of them* But when the 
ideas and notions we want present themselves, si 
it were of themselves, to the mind, under their 
usual names and appearances, we are apt, to em- 
ploy them without examination, and^ perhaps, we 
adivert very often to nothing more than the word 
by which we are used to signify them. In thist 
wanner our ideas and m)tions become unsteady 
imperceptibly, and I would not answer that 
micieihing may not happen to me of this kind,, 
even in writing this Essay, though I am on my 
gttaird agdinftt it. How much more must it hap- 
pen^ to tbeee, who are not thus ott their guard ? 

Every man imagines that his ideas and notions 
me hi& omn ia every sense, bat every ma«i almost 
dficeii^s hhaself in this* case. When we learn the 
mmes oi complex ideas and hotions, we should 

ac- 
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accustom the mind to cfiecompound them^ && I 
believe it has been observed already ; that we may 
verify these, and so make them our own, afe weU 
as learn to compound others. But very few are 
at this trouble, and the general turn of education 
is contrived to keep men from taking it. Bred to 
think as well as speak by rote, they furnisfa their 
minds, as they furnish their bouses^ or clothe their 
bodies, with the fancies of other men, and accord*- 
ing to the mode of the age and country. They 
pick up their ideas and notions in common con- 
versation^ or in their schools. The first are al^*ay8 
superficial, and both are cosimonly false* These 
are defects in the first determination of our ideas 
and notions, and if we join to these the obstinacy 
and ne^gence that become haibitual in most men^ 
we shall find no reason to be surprised, that sbr* 
surd opinions are tenaciously embraced, and wild- 
ly and inconsistently defended. Uniformity oi 
ideas in errour would have, at least, this adyaAv 
tage ; errour would be more easily detected and 
more effectually exploded. 

But supposing the contrary of all this, sup^ 
posing our ideas and notiona to have been deter- 
mined truly, and preserved steadily, we must not 
Hatter ourselves, that we are quite secure against 
the evil consequence, that is observed in this plftc^ 
to flow from the imperfect constitution of the hu^ 
man mind. The very temper of the mind, a lit-> 
tie too much remissness, or a little too mucb 
agitation, affections that are grown up, or pas.-^ 
sions that are inflamed^ may occasion some alte** 
1 ration 
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ration in our ideas and notions, in the very mo-^ 
inent that we employ them. If it be smally it 
will be unperceived by us. If it be great, the 
affection or passion that caused it will excuse it, 
perhaps justify it to us. But however small and 
almost imperceptible, even to a cool mind that is 
on it's gaard against it's own weakness, such alte* 
rations may be, each in itself; yet beside that, 
each of them may produce others, each pf them, 
though small in the idea, or notion, may become 
of great consequence in the course of that reason- 
ing, wherein this idea or notion is frequently em- 
]4oyed, or which turns, perhaps, upon it. A few 
ideas, or parts of ideas, that slip out of the bun- 
dle of covetousness, make it the bundle of fru- 
gality: and a few, added to that of frugality, 
make it the bundle of covetousness. 

Thus it happens when we discourse with our- 
selves. But when we discourse with others, the 
difficulty doubles ; for beside that of maintaining 
a steady determination of our own ideas and no- 
tions, we have the additional difficulty very often 
of communicating, and always of maintakiing the 
same steady determination in those of another. 
This is our case; that of every one in his turu, 
not only when mixed modes and relations, but in 
some degree, even when substances are our ob- 
jects ; and I persuade myself, that you have been 
more than once ready to laugh or cry, in the 
midst of several rational creatures, who talked of 
things quite different, called them by the same 
names, and imagined that they talked of the same 

thin^ 
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things. The choirs of birds^ who vr\n$i\e and 
sing, or screfim at one atiotlier, Of the herds of 
beasts who bleat and low, or chatler and roar at 
one anocher, have just as much meaning, and 
'communicate it just as welL At l€ast 1 (ATSume 
so, for I can affirm of no species but my own. 
Ail of them seem to have ideas, and these seem 
often to be better determined in the birds and 
beasts, than in men. All of them seom to have, 
in tliese loud conversations, some general meanp- 
ing. Bat none of them seem to have that pre- 
cision, order, and connection of ideas and notions, 
which can alone make up rational discourse. 

Such is the common conversation, such the 
ordinary correspondence of men with one another. 
•Siich too, for the most part, -are all the public 
discourses that are held, and the solettin ha*- 
rangues of the pulpit. But the matter grows still 
worse when any controversy is concerned. Though 
truth be one, and every necessary truth be ob^ 
vious enough, yet that there must be varioue 
opinions about it among creatures constituted as 
we are, is as certain as that there^are such opi» 
nions. Truth, however, is seldom the object, as 
reason iS seldom the guide ; but every cnaa's pride, 
and every rtians interest, requires that both should 
be thought to be on his side. From hence all 
those disputes, both public and priirate, wh^ch 
render tlie state of society a state of warfare, the 
tirarfare of tongues, pens, and swords. In that 
of the two first, with which alone we have to do 
here, disputes become contests for superiority be- 

VoL, V. P tween 
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twecD man and man, and party and party, instead 
of being what they should be, comparisons of 
opinions, of facts and reasons; by which means 
each side goes ofi* with triumph, and every dis^ 
pute is a drawn battle. This is the ordinary 
course of controversy, not among the vulgar alone, 
but among sage philosophers and pious divines, 
whose conduct is not more edifyicig than that of 
the vulgar. Will it be pretended that the schools 
of religion and learning have, in this respect, any 
advantage over other public assemblies, over cof- 
fee houses and taverns ? If it is, we may safely 
deny it ; because we can easily prove the contrary. 
In vain will it be urged, that men who have much 
learning,, and who are accustomed to investigate 
and to fix the most abstruse and momentous truths, 
must of course, and even without superior parts^ 
be better able nicely to discern, to determine 
and to compare and to connect ideas and notions^ 
than those who neither possess the same learning 
and the same habits, nor have the same art of 
reasoning. This may be, in some respects, true ; 
but upon the whole it is not so: and. a plain man 
would overwhelm the scholar who should hold 
this language, by showing, in numerous instances, 
the weakness of the human mind, that of this 
very scholar perhaps in some ; the narrow con- 
fines, and, in them, the instability of our ideas and 
notions, the ioipertinence of logic, the futility of 
metaphysics, the blasphemy of divinity, and the 
fraud of disputation. 
The b^st, and even such as pass for the fairest 

controversial 
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cdntroversial writers, improve by artifice the na- 
tural infiraiity of the human mind, and do on 
purpose what . is here lamented as an evil ;not 
always to be avoided. They confound ideas, 
dnd perplex the significations of their signs, so as 
may serve best the intention, not of discovering 
truth, but of having the last word in the dispute. 
This practice is so common, and especially where 
Jkvourite interests, and, on their account, favourite 
tenets, are concerned, that I think no writing 
of this sort can be produced, wherein it is not 
eitiployed, more or less, on both sides. How, 
indeed, should it be otherwise, when skill in dis- 
putation is esteemed a great part of learning, and 
the most scandalous frauds are applauded under 
the name of subtilty ? Whatever excites men to' 
it, whether pride or self-interest, or habitual and 
inveterate preposseission and bigotry, by which 
they are induced to think, that the worst mean& 
Baay be employed to serve the best cause, which 
is always the cause they have embraced, it is 
fi^aud still. It is pious fraud, if you please : I. 
would rather call it theological ; but the doctor 
who, shifts the idea, and keeps the word appro- 
priated to it, that he may serve any purpose, is 
as arrant a cheat as the saint who interpreted the 
same passage of Scripture in different senses, ac- 
cording to the dift'erent opinions his orthodoxy 
required him to oppose. We may lament the 
imperfections of the human mind ; we may blame 
those who do not give their attention to frame, 
«nd to prei^erVe their ideas and notions with all 

p a the 
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the eiattneu neoesrary to make them materf^ 
of koowledgei not of erroun But we have ft 
rigbt to abominate those who do their utmoK to 
lendar the discovery of truth impractieaUe, to 
perpetuate controversy^ and to pervert the use 
and design of language*- I prefer ignorance to 
sueh learning, Swift's bagatelle to .such philoso* 
phy, and the disputes of a club where it does not 
prevail^ to those of an acadeoiy or anirersity^ 
where It does. 

It is^ in truth, in those places^ and wherever 
laetapbystcs and theology have been made 
sdenots, that the arts of controversial l^erde^ 
main are practised with most licence^ deateriiy^ 
and success. Ideas of eorporeal substancn are 
not' so liable to vary, nor so exposed tO' per* 
plexity and confusion by the abuse of word^ ai 
the ideas that we have, or rather that we suppose 
we have, of thinking substance. Every conaplex 
idea of any corporeal substance is not the sanM^ 
precise collection of sitnple kieas in every mindi. 
But the most sensible ef it's qualities, those that 
are the most obvious to us according to the bu- 
jdness we have with it, such as mark ttH>st end 
distinguish enoiigli, are put together in every 
mind. The peasant has not the same idea of 
gold as the miner, nor the miner as the chettust# 
This will be said> and it will be so far true^ that 
the chemist will have more ideas of <|ualities co- 
^i9ting in this metal than the miher, <&d the 
miner more than the peasant Bus the edilec^ 
tion of simple ideas m the mmd of him who |iaa 

fewest 
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irwest will be ample, and ilistincteomi^to&c 
die sort there, and to answer all hb parpofosi 
and as long as Da(are maintaiDft these ooUectioift 
of sensible qualities, the ideas of them caa b0 
neidier confounded nor lost. As long as goMp 
mod iroO) and men, and horses are is the worU, 
their complex ideas will exist ia human mtnds ina 
^^ariably : and tbou^ tbej may be more complea 
in some than in others, yet the additional ideas^ 
that increase, will not alter the colleclioii ^aoiMf^ 
to beget any material ambiguitf. 

The case is widely different when tktolang trt^ 
stance becomes the ol^t of our contemp}alion { 
when philosophers pretend, by a supposed sci^ 
eoce, not only to spiritualize matter ia some sort^ 
tf you will allow me to express myself so, and to 
consider forms abstracted from all matter, ineor*- 
poreal essences, and intelligibie natures : but ta 
reason and dogmatize about immaterial epirila; 
and to make 6oul% for instance, as many at they 
want, souls for tiie world, for men, for aU othor 
sminials, and for vegetaUes ; souls rational and if «* 
rational, souls immaterial, and souls of so fine a 
texture, diat they approacti immaterialiiy, tfaoagh 
they are materiaL All such ideas and notions, and 
all such as are framed concerning them, are ill 4^ 
terrained, and consequently ill preserved. Uncer» 
tain in their origin, they must needs be unsteady 
in their progress, and in the use that philosopfaefis 
and dirines make of them. Our ideas of corporeal 
eubstances are, no doubt, inadequate and super- 
Actal, and such as cannot reach the essence of 

P 3 any 
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any one particular substance ; but they reach fat 
eoough for our use : and as far as this use is con- 
eemed, nay, even a little further, the system of 
corporeal substances lies open to us. They aro 
criterions in^ our power ; aud according to them 
we verify, correct, and maintain, by observadon 
and experience, as we acquire, the precise deter-t 
Boinations of our ideas of them. But when we 
proceed from physics to that which is called me^ 
taphysics, and pretend to knowledge of general 
natures and immaterial beings, what do we less 
than pretend to general knowledge, where we are 
not capable of having even particular knowledge^ 
properly so called ? and to particular knowledg6| 
irhere . we have no criterion sufficient to verify, 
correct, and maintain all the ideas and notions 
that we put together, in order to compose some*^ 
thing that passes for it ? The sole criterion w^ 
have of immaterial spirit is our own spirit. The 
idea we have of thought by reflection is as clear, 
as that we have of extension by sensation. The 
ideas we have of some few modes of thinking are 
as clear, as those we have of numberless modes of 
iextension. So far then we have a criterion, by 
which to judge of the immaterial spirits we are 
-pleased to create. I call them the creatures of 
•metaphysics and theology ; because in truth, con* 
sidered as distinct substances, thgy are such, AU 
•spirits are hypothetical, except the Infinite Spirit, 
the Father of Spirits, the Supreme Being. But how 
<:onf]ned is this criterion that extends no wider, 
nor rises any Jhigher the^n the narrow confinejs, 

^herein 
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wherein we have perceptions of the operations of 
our own minds ? They afford much room for- 
imagination, and few means of knowledge. Our 
ideas of knowledge and power, for instance, that 
arise from the perceptions we have of our own 
spirits, are applicable to them, and triable by them. 
But as soon as metaphysicians and divines pre- 
sume to apply them improperly, to reason con«* 
cerning the knowledge of the Su premie Being on 
those of the first sort, which have in this applica* 
tion no criterion ; and to reason concerning the 
liberty of man an those of the second sort, with* 
out a due regard to what we experience in our- 
selves, which is their true criterion ; how vague,* 
and how unsteady do all these ideas, and these 
notions we frame by them, become ? Of how 
much incoherent discourse, of how many repug- 
nant opinions, has not this absurd manner of phi- 
losophizing been productive ? In a word, and to 
conclude this subject ; here, at least, all ourhieta*" 
physical and theological ideas and notions are 
vague and unsteady as well as fantastical, for the 
most part, for want of criterions by which it is in 
our power to try them in the subject^ about which 
we employ them, or for want of trying them by 
the criterions by which it is in our power to try 
them. 

These inconveniencies the lovers of truth may 
easily avoid. We are under no obligation to be 
metaphysicians or divines. But there is another 
inconveniency not so easy to be avoided on sub- 
jects more important, because more real than 

p 4 those 



tbo$e commoqly called metapbyiical epd tb60« 
Ip^caK The ioconv^nieiicy I mean to spipak at* 
hei'Cii and hav^ referred to already, con&Ula in tbfJ 
difllcuUy of pre$6rvi»g Uf adily soma of our idea» 
^f^ notion^ ^vbeq tbey are well d^^roiin^ rightly 
taJceihff qm the nature of tbioge, and tried and ap'- 
proved by their proper criterions, J^l^tbfMnatiQal 
B9 well as dioral ideas and notiofis, are qi^de by 
^ tmnd ; aod though suggested to it by sea$ible 
objects^ yet both are properly creaturee of tb^ 
^ind, and there tbey raiaain to be employed ai 
archeiype^. Thus (ar both are io the paoie case. 
But the dillereoce that folio wa is great ^n itself^ 
and in it's ^ousequenoes. The Q^atbemauciaq can 
call bi^ setises in at every instant to aid his Intel'* 
lect ; and by making bis ideas become objects of 
bis sights as he does when be draws di&gi*ai»s that 
are copies of them on paper, be not only pursues 
steadily, but ii able to communieaie to otbersi 
deiiio«atration5 which he could neither pursue 
«(^r retain by the strength of bis mental fti;>uJties 
alonfr, nor explain to others by the help ©f words. 
Wwds are signs, not copies of ideg^. An idea, 
a moral idea for instance, may bo esswtially 
changed ; and the sign that stooid #or it before 
may stand for it afterward, without cau^ng al- 
ways an immediate perception in the miixd ol 
this change. B«t whenever the least change is 
made in any idea of wbieh we have before our 
eyes an outward visible copy, that ebange m per* 
ceived instantiy ; and tHe determiQatHi^n Of idaas^ 
wbkh ibe wind is unable to msi^^in, h tb^ 

wain^ 



vnniiittlMd by one pf pur senses. Moral ideu 
and nations, therefore^ of which no such copies 
can be madei which are held together in the mipd, 
with the paiws assigned to theai, by nothing but 
the retentive power of the mind^ and which can 
be signified by nothing bat sounds that bear no 
resemblance to them, must fluctuate and vary, 
beget ali the confusion; spread all the obscurityi^ 
and give occasion to ail the fraud I haye xma^ 
lioned. 

DefinitionSi it has been said, will prevent or 
remedy this evil, and morality may be^ placed by 
^he help of them '' among the sciences cap%bk 
*' of demonstration." That the first apd greal 
principles of natural religion may be de(n9a» 
l&trated, and that ingenuous minds may be trained 
to make a just application of them in some par- 
ticular cases, I acknowledge. But that the pre- 
cise meaning of m(M*al words can be so fixed and 
pmintained, that the congruity or incongruity of 
the ideas and notions they stand for $hall be al- 
ways discerned clearly and uninfoi^mly, I do' 
iK>t believe. Definitions, therefore, consisting 
of words, they cannot answer Mr. Ix)cke-s pur- 
pose, as it would not be hard to show, in the very 
insiancea he brings. Intellect, the artificer, 
works tamely without his proper instrument,sense ; 
which is the case when he works on moral ideas. 
Whenever he can employ this instrument, and as 
fer as it can serve him, whiofa is the case when he 
ivorks oo mathematical ideas, he works securely. 
I apfMrehend, therefore, that to expect a new 

method 
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method should be ever found, df preserving as 
steadily and invariably our moral ideas and no- 
tions, as we preserve those that are mathematical, 
is not very different from expecting, that a method 
should be found, some time or other, of render- 
ing things, that are not objects of sight by nature, 
visible by art. Ideas and notions of virtue and 
vice, very clearly defined, have been often con- 
founded by schoolmen and casuists, in the most 
flagrant cases. They are so still by them and 
others in most discourses, and in all disputes about 
political or moral affairs. But no mathematician 
ever confounded the idea of any triangle with 
tTiat of a square, nor that of a square with that 
of a circle, 

SECT. V. 

I have dwelled the longer on complex ideas and 
notions, because, though simple ideas are truly the 
first principles of all our knowledge, yet the com* 
plex ideas into which* they are compounded by 
nature, and the complex ideas stnd notions 
into which we compound them by the ope-* 
rations of our minds, are the more ready and 
immediate principles on which we endeavour to 
establish general knowledge. We could not attain 
it even in such degrees as are proportionable to 
our wants, and to the design of Infinite Wisdom 
in making us what we are, in placing us where 
we are, and in giving us the faculties we have, 
without their^ssistance. If then these ideals and 

notions 
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notions are so limited, as 1 have described them, 
by nature, and if we must often limit them still 
more by judgment, that they may be still more 
surely productive of real knowledge ; if within this 
extent, too, they are so liable to be inaccurately 
framed, unsteadily maintained, and uncertainly 
communicated, there will result from these con- 
siderations sufficient reasons to confound the pride 
of philosophers, and to expose the vanity of much 
pretended science. But these reasons acquire 
still: greater force, when we add some further con* 
siderations to the former. The lesson of nature, 
as I have called it, that is, the information and in- 
struction we gain by observing'the constitution of 
our physical and moral systems, and the state and 
course of things that exist constantly, or tran^ 
siently in them, ends wiih our complex ideas and 
notions. When nature leaves us, we are forced 
to put ourselves, in our ulterior progress towards 
general knowledge, under the conduct of her 
mimic, art : so that if our feet are apt to slip, if 
we totter in the way, and arc subject tp ramble 
out of it, while nature is piir guide, all this must 
needs happen much more when we have no other 
guide but art, and when we are reduced to supply 
natural imperfection by expedients. The truth is, 
the further we proceed under the conduct of art, 
the further we attempt to carry our thoughts be^* 
yond those originals whereby nature, obtruding 
on sense complex ideas of what does exi^t, and 
suggesting ideas and notions of what may exist, 
Informs and instructs the mind, the more liable we 

are 
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are to fall into errour, by fratning 'Our idea$ and 
notions wrongi by preserving unsteadily even those 
that we frame right, by presuming that we have 
ideas vrben weliave really none, or that we know 
what we mean when we have no meaning at alU 
Metaphysicians and divines have raised their re- 
putations on little else: and it will be worth our 
while to examine the truth of this assertion in 
some few instances, among many that might be 
produced. I say it will be worth our while, be^ 
cause the errours in opinion, like the faults in con* 
duct of the greatest men, are of the worst conse* 
quence, and deserve the most to be detected ; be* 
cause these philosophers, above all other men, 
have rendered the human mind the iSatterer, the 
dec^ver, and the debaucher of itself, '^ blanda 
*^ adulatrix, et quasi lena sui." In short, because 
they have substituted mental artifice in the place 
of inental art, and have thereby encouraged man- 
liind to continue ridiculously an imaginary pro* 
gress in search of science^ when nature and ai t 
are both at a stand* 

How difiicult, nay how impracticable the en« 
lai^ement of knowledge, and communication of 
our thoughts to one another would be, if we re* 
mained absolutely confined to particulars, and un* 
less means were found of supplying this defect, is 
obvious to i^eilection. The mind, therefore, makes 
it's utmost efforts to generalize it's ideas, begins 
^arly with such as are most familiar, comes in time 
to those that are less so; and is never at rest till it 
Jiias: found meao^ of conceiving, as well as it can* 

it'a 
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&'i ideas collectively, and of signifyiDg them in 
that tnanoer to others. Complex ideas are made 
by uniting several dimple ideas thai have often na 
connexity, nor relation to each other, except 
what the mind gives them, in one idea. General 
ideas, or notions, are attempted by endeavouring 
to assemble in one a variety of ideas, or notions^ 
that have a relation, or likeness to each other. 
Nature helps in the first of these operations, as 
we have observed above; and Me perform it, or 
wc may perform it, with success. But she affords 
us little or no Iielp in the last ; and wc fail in the 
attempt. She shows us men, but not man in ge- 
neral, and the same may be said of all other 
9i}batiu)ces ; she shows us, or we frame, ideas of 
particular figures: but neither does she show us, 
nor can we frame any idea of figure in general, 
flor general ideas of particular kinds of figure, any 
more than we can frame a general idea of sub* 
stance, or of any particular kinds of substances. 
Once more, she shows us particular actions, and 
instances of behaviour of men towards men, or 
we frame ideas in our minds of such particular 
actions, or instances of behaviour, and we term 
them just, or unjust; but neither does she show 
us, nor can we frame any idea of moral or imme* 
ral in general, no nor any general idea of these 
particular kinde^ just and unjust. The mind 
would make all these creatures if it could ; but 
not having this natural power, an art is properly^ 
and usefully employed, to make particular ideas 
aerve the purposes of general, by giving them the 
rank of archetypes in the mind) and to make par- 
ticular 
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ticular notions become general, by comprisiirg 
them in definitions that we refer to as to arche- 
types of particular kinds. Thus knowledge, par- 
ticular by nature, becomes, in some degree, ge- 
neral by art. 

It would be absurd to imagine, as some philo- 
sophers have imagined, that nature casts her pro- 
ductions in certain specific moulds. But we may 
say, when we speak of things as they appear to 
us, that they are ^classed in different sorts, which 
we distinguish by our sensations. Our simple 
ideas are many, as many as the sensible qualities 
of outward objects that excite them in us. But 
the various combinations of these sin)ple into 
complex ideas of substances are innumerable, and 
yet each of these combinations is as distinctly and 
uniformly perceived by us, as the simple ideas con- 
tained in it. By this it is, and without this it 
could not be, that both of them answer God's 
design, and man's use. If mankind in general did 
not receive the same impressions, and^ by these 
impressions, the same sensations from outward 
objects, much confusion and disorder would arbe 
in human Hfe. Without troubling ourselves to 
inquire, like Malebranche *, whether the same 
motions qf the fibres are constantly produced by 
the same objects, or whetiier the same sensations 
are constantly produced, and the same ideas ex- 
cited in the soul by the same motions of the fibres^ 
of all which he knew no more than such ignorant 
men as you and I are ; let us content ourselves 

* Recher. de la Verite, lib. 1. c. IS. 

to 
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to understand this uniformity as it has been ex* 
plained in the Third Section, and conformably to 
experience. 

This being established, we may observe further^ 
that the mind proceeds to generalize, in tlie ut* 
most extent, the simple ideas it has got, though 
not the complex ideas of substances; as if, the 
component ideas being generalized, men had per- 
ceived there was no need of generalizing the com- 
plex ideas compounded of them, and of something 
whereof they had only an obscure idea suggested 
to the mind by all their sensations, an idea of sub* 
stance wherein the bcnsible qualities producing 
simple ideas inhered* In the case, therefore, of 
simple ideas we employ, to speak the language of 
philosophy, not only concrete but abstract terms; 
and we say, for instance, not only that mjlk or 
snow is white, but we talk of whites in general, 
and signify them by the abstract term whiteness. 
The adjective white, joined to a substantive* is the 
sign of a particular idea, and necessary, therefore, 
as well as proper, to be used in speaking of par- 
ticular substances, by every one of which it is de- 
termined* But the substantive whiteness is au- 
thorised by custom alone, and is determined by 
nothing. It is a term invented by the art of the 
mind. When it is used, I perceive no determinate, 
specific, general idea, wherein all the various tints 
of white which I have perceived, and many there 
may be which no human eye has ever perceived, 
are comprehended. I have no perception of a 
general idea of white abstracted from every par- 
1 - ticular 
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ticular idea of this sort. The idea I have, wbe« 
this word is used, is always that of some parricu*- 
lar white extension, or of several such, whose idea* 
rush confusedly into the mind togetlier. 

In the case of substances, the art of the mind 
is not carried quite so far, though it makes as we 
grow up, by observation and experience, some at- 
tempts of this kind towards general knowledge. 
The child who prattled of papa and mama, of 
Crop and Tray, advances in years, and talks of man 
. and woman,^ of horse and dog, and soon after of 
animal. He learns certain common names, by 
whidi he signifies beings that appear to him alike, 
and give him nearly the same complex ideas. He 
learns another common name still more conipre- 
hensiye, by which he signifies things that do not 
give him, even nearly, tlie same complex ideas ; 
but that ai*e confined, however, to the same class 
by some peculiar, sinfple ideas, and contra* 
distinguished by them from every other class, 
more or less. The words man, or animal, raise 
in his mind no general idea ; but, in this case, as 
in the former, some particular idea of man, which 
the mind can frame without thinking of Alexan- 
der, or Henry, rises there^ and becomes repre- 
sentative of all men in general : or else several 
ideas of inen, and other animals, rush confusedly 
into the mind together ; that is, so rapidly, thai 
though they are truly successive, yet this sue-* 
cession is imperceptible. Thus for the art of the 
mind is carried towards a general knowledge of 
substances, and custom has authorisid it no Iturr 

ther 
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Iher. The schools indeed invented, among many 
other words Jo which they had no clear nor deter- 
minate ideas annexed, tho$e of humanity aiid ani-; 
mality. Now if nothing more had been intended 
by those words than to signify, by one sound, all 
that we understand when we speak of the appa- 
rent natures of men and animals, such as they 
appear to our senses, I catmot see that they de* 
served to be rejected, and I shall make no scruple 
to use them as the occasion of doing so presents 
itself. But if they are employed by any profouofd 
ontosophist, as they were by the schoolmen^ who 
pretended to h«ve such general ideas abstracted 
from all particulars, ideas of general natures and 
real essences of substances; they deserve to be 
rejected as much as the gobleity and fableity of 
Plato, with which the cynic made himself so mer* 
ry. Even the general names of simple ideas of 
sensation can be received, according to my ap- 
prehension, in no sense but the former; and 
whiteness,' if we assumed that we had such a ge- 
.neml idea, abstracted from all particulars^ and 
adequate to the real essence of white, would de- 
serve to be exploded as muidi as humanity and 
animality. AH these words must be confined to 
their proper use, and not applied to any other 
s^ification. In the first ca^ they will be dub. 
servient to an art, in the latter to an artifice of 
the mind. 

The same caution that is tp be had, when the 
mind generalises it's simple and complex ideas of 
«i^bstances, is to be bad, and. the same distinction 

VoL.V. Q is 
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if 10 be mtd^ between geoenil an4 abstrati 
kk«a^ m the sense in which the latter are sup^ 
po$ed by some philosophers to be* framed by ther 
mknAf when we employ words to aigniiy our Mow 
of modes and relations^ We aay^ for instance^ 
not oaly that certain figures are triangular, but 
we discourse of triai^larity* We say not only 
that socb an action is just, but we discourse of 
justice. We say not only that such things are 
similar or alike, but we discourse of similitude er 
Kkeness* We have not, however, any ideas of 
such general natures, abstracted from all'tbe par* 
tieular ideas that we suppose to be comprriMsded 
in them. These words, triangulariiy, jostioG^ 
Bkeness, recall to the mmd some partioikr idea 
or notion of each sort, or else a coofoion of par- 
ticular ideas or notions, as was said in the case of 
substances. They excite no other idea nor no^ 
tton. But yet Uie diffidence between the two 
cases is vast. Our ideas and notions of modes 
and relations, being creatures of the mind, 
though we are unable to frame any that are not 
particular in their several kinds, and have, by con- 
sequence^ in our minds no idea nor notion, ab^ 
straeted and (fistinct from all the particular ideas 
and notions that the mind has framed of every 
4Und ; yet the real essence of each particular being 
the particular idea or notion that the mind has 
framed, we are able to ascertain by definitio&fl^ 
and to reduce into propositions, a general nature ; 
of which every particular idea or notion does, 
and must partake, to be of^that kind^ that is, ta 

be. 



l&fe wliat It fe. I tJt> not know, ttud thtfefbre 1 
tannot define^ toor advficticc propositiorw coticertt^ 
!trg substance in general, nor the retl essence of 
iftny particular substahce ; nor, by consequence, the 
manner id which, and qualities by which they pro- 
duce the simple and complex ideas I receive from 
them; nor, finally, the conformity, tf any such 
there is, between all these ideas and their arche* 
types. But I know, and can define the real es-^ 
sence of all triangles; which I name triangularity. 
Though 1 have no idea of triangularity " abstract-* 
** ed with pains and skill from the several species 
•* of triangles, and present to the mind indepen- 
** dently of them ;'* yet I know that this definition, 
" a space included by three lines that meet it 
^* three angles," contains in it the real essence oi 
every particular triangle whereof I have the idea. 
A philosopher may take as nmch pains as he 
pleases to abstract from those particulars where- 
in the species difffer, and to retain those only 
wherein they agree, which Cudworth calls the 
cutting off chips, as I remember ; though he frames, 
by this method, the definition I have mrentioned, 
yet neither he who framed it, nor his scholar who 
learned it, will be able, I presume, to consider 
a ** space included by three lines that meet at 
•• three angles,** without having some particular 
triangle in bis mind. If we had an abstract idea 
of triangularity, properly so called, it might be 
said to be the idea of all triangles ; but it could 
not be said, as it has been said, to be the idea of 
none. In short, we define the general nature 6f 

Q S trianglei 
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triangles on the consideration of particular tri*- 
angles : and this definition is a true proposition 
in abstract consideration, though it be not an 
abstract idea. . But to make it of any use^ we 
must descend to particular knowledge again ; that 
is, to particular, real ideas, which might have 
been pursued though the terms of this definition 
had never been invented. 

Thus again, I know the general nature, the 
real essence of justice, and. am able to define it 
in very clear propositions^ though I am not able 
to frame any general idea or notion of it abstract- 
ed from all particulars, and containing them all. 
It is not, most certainly, to do as we would be 
done by ; for that is more properly a definition oi 
benevolence, than of justice, as every one, who 
considers the constant force and the occasional 
injustice of self-love must admit But it con- 
sists in 'a disposition to give to every one what is 
his own, where there is property; to deal by 
others according to the natural fitness or unfitness 
of things, where there is no property; and in other 
distinct notion^ which altogether amount to a de- 
finition, if we may be said to define, when we 
only enumerate particular notions^ and we can 
do nothing more when we set about to explain the 
general nature of justice ; for which I may appeal 
to every man who has meditated well on this sub- 
ject. To conclude; I know the general nature 
and the real essence of likeness, and am able to 
explain it by a very short definition; for it con- 
sists in that relation which arises from a uni* 
1 formity 
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foitnity of appearance in things that are distinct 
in existence. But still I have no genjerai idea nor 
notion of this relation, abstracted from all my 
particular ideas of things so related *. . 

What 

* These disputes about abstraction may be deemed after all, 
perhaps, to be purely verbal. A toose determination of the 
word idea may hav« given occasion to them. A proper dis- 
tinction between ideas, and notions, may help to reconcile 
diem. These two words are commonly used by inadvertency 
and habit, or authority, as if they were synoniraous. Mr. 
Locke, and even his antagonist in this dispute, the Bishop of 
Cloyne, have used them so. I have done the same in all I have 
writ to you« But I think that the example before us shows 
how necessary it is to distinguish them, in order to maintain a* 
philosophical precision of terms. • 

The word idea should,*! presume*, be held to sigtiify one 
single perception of the mind, whethei* simple or com- 
plex; whether produced by the impressions of outward- 
objects, or by the operations of our own minds, by sensa- 
tion or reflection. These ideas are preserved in the me- 
mory by frequent repetitions of the same impressions, and the 
same operations. But those of them which can be painted, as 
it were, oh the canvas of the mind, like single objects of in- 
fernal sight, and like pictures of the original impressions which 
were made on it, or of the original forms which vrere raised in 
it, are best preserved, and most steadily determined. They are 
all particular, and have no generality' biit that of application. 
They represent to the mind that which does or may exist. Of 
that which neither does, nor can exist, we can have no idea. 
The ideal man, or the ideal horsie, which the mind perceives, 
is a particular idea, that represents all the men, and all the 
horses that exist, or ever did exist ; and the ideal triangle is as 
truly a particular idea, that represents all the triangles that 
exist, or can exist in the mind, or out of it. The mind, in- 
deed| has a power of varying, without destroying the idea ; for 

Q :i • instance 
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' What iMlvaac^3 now do wa make ia gfeneral 

koovileclgQ by 4hU expe4icxit^ which the ^i of 

instance, it adds wings to the man, and to Hk^ kone i one lie* 
clMnrs an angel, the other a hippogryph ; and, as it can repre-* 
sent the ideal man to be >vhite or black, crooked or straight, so 
it can represent the triangle to be rectangle, oblique, equilate* 
^aUequi crural, or scalenon. Thus far the mind can general-, 
ise it's ideas, and I think myself sure that mine can generalise, 
them no further. But when we have been accustomed to call 
eveiy thing an idea, that is an object of the mind in thinking,, 
we £all easily into that confusion of language, whereby men are 
led very often, as I apprehend that they are in the present 
ca^e, to dispute, and to mean the same thing. We might avoid 
It* I presume, if we distinguished between ideas and notions y 
if we conceived the former to be particular in their nature* 
and general only by their application, and the latter to be 
general in their nature, and particular only by appli- 
plication ; and, in short, if we considered how notiont 
succeed ideas, and how they become the immediate iih 
strum^uts of general knowledge, when these can be such 
no longer. Particular ideas of actual, or possible exist* 
encie, are made general in some sort, that is, in their efftfct,. as 
it has been said, and as it is allowed on all hands. But the 
. poxver of generalising ideas is so insufiicient, that it goes no 
further. We make one phantasm of a man stand for all men^. 
and' one of a. horse for all horses ; but here our progress by. 
ideas, that is, by sin^e perceptions of the mind, stops. We 
have none of humanity, nor of hoi-scity, and much less have 
"we any of animality. Just so the phantasm of a particular 
triangle stands for every triangle of tliat species, but we hava 
no idea of triangularity, and much less of %ure« We make a- 
particular stand for a general idea in this case, ^ in the two 
former ; but, in no ca$e can we make ideas that arc particular,: 
and tliat can represent only what does, or may exist, become 
ideas of general natures that cannot exi^. There is, however,, 
a great drffercnce between cases of thje forn»er» and cases of the, 
l^ter ^^f The pssencps of ^ub^^^nces arp absplutely un« 

know^ 
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tte tmnd liu iDveiited ? Not rach as pttiloMiphers 
would hme Mieved, Uut some iiowever. Though 
we cannot by any power of the mind frame ideat 
of general mnret and emenoes, which neither do 
Qor can exm sefiarately fftfta particttlar^^ yet k is 
eonie advance to be able to cotnprebetid, titid^ 
one consideration, a great number of par^ulars, 

known to va, buttbe es9enefS of coioplex nodes ate peifiM^ 
koowop 90 that we have clear and distinct notipMi t^oiigk' ^o 
cannot have cle^r and distinct ideas ; nor, indeed^ ai^y ideas at 
all of them. From the contemplation of particular triangles 
We collect a notion of their general nature. We do more ; bj 
ootitemplatiug tha vafioi» termiaafidtis of finite' exten^on, wit 
qQUfcl A notiw oC their gtneral aaturaof figwe. Vte haMa 
i(ieas of tbeae no more than we have ideas of hi na ai| fct y.arn»»- 
fnality ; hut we know what we mean, and are able to explain 
our meaning when we speak of these, which we are not when 
We sp^k of the others. 

Much more might tjie said, to thow the diA^rehce betwe^ 
ciemplex idtei and nodoas^ sad iMwecoa general fend aMm<ft 
ideaa ; and the advantage that those (in iha conoeptiftD of 
which, internal sense, and in the communication of wbich»aar 
temal sense, help intellect) have over such as are merely ol^ects 
Df intellect. I might e>:pose, even to ridicule, the stir that is 
made about the pains and skill our masters pretend that they 
take to form the ittpyosed idea of tariangalarityY for iiiiManc«, 
that they may teach their scholars to know a tijiangla whan 
they see it ; though the meanest of their s^bolptray .whp ^ava 
been u$ed to contemplate particular triangles, will have mada 
this notable discovery, ** that every triangle is a space compre- 
•• bended by three lines, and containing three angles/' without 
nxxf help of theiiB, or skill ov paias of bis own. All the mei-it 
of our masters seems to be thia, they begin to learn at the 
right, they begin to teach at the wroug^ end ; which is an obsert- 
vation that may be enforced by what ^tr. J;.gcke hiiiisetf saya 
about maxims* 

«4 b^^ 
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by appropriating general names to the several lDts« 
if the term may be allowed mo, into which the 
mind has sorted it's ideas, and notions. The ex^ 
pedieni facilitates ej&tremely, as every man who 
thinks must observe, not only the communication 
of our thoughts tp othersy but the progress of them 
in thek several trains, and all the operations of 
the mind about it's ideas ; for though these ge- 
neral names have po abstjract ideas annexed te 
them, nor, strictly speaking, any ideas or notion^ 
yet are they not unaccompanied by ideas and 
notions. That would be to hav^ no meaning a( 
all, wbjsreaii tfajcy have a meanipg, a plain and 
jiseful meaning or intention. What they have not, 
they boirrow. They creiate no ideas in the mind ; 
but they give occasion to the mind tQ collect ai\d 
apply suph ideas and notions as are there; already^ 
They call them forth, they tparishal them, as it 
were ; and by the manner in which, and by the 
occasions on which they do so, these names pro- 
duce alt the effect they are designed to produce, 
and carry us towards general knowledge, as fa^ 
as our feeble intellect can crawl with their as* 
sistaoce, apd much further than we could advance 
without it. 

I think I have said nothing here which is not 
obvious and plain, and yet I have opposed, in 
almost all I have said, men of the greatest name 
. in philosophy. But when we must oppose tbem^ 
' or belie intuitive knowledge, there is no reason 
to hesitate. I know, that though I, can make 
some abstractions of my ideas, I am utterly un- 
able 
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idble 10 mdke such abstradions as Mr. Lotto «od 
odier great masters of reason bave taken it for 
giranted that tfaey could and (Hd make. This I 
icnow/as iQtuiiivdy and as certainly as I know 
that I eiust. If the difference lay in tbe degree 
alaoe^ I ahoyld. readily acknowledge/ .tbat dther 
men might abstract better, and furtb^ tbati my* 
ael£ But I am<con8ciouB, that there is no such 
p&w&t in my mind . in any degree, and therefore 
I conclude,, aince . we are all made of the same 
clay, a little coarser or a little finer, that tbere ia 
pa such pdww in their minds. I conclude, af- 
ter my Icurd fiacon, that, -* innce absttraec ideaa 
^.^ bave beea introduced, and their dignity exalted 
t^ with so iquch. confidence and, auAerity, thsl 
-^.^ dreaming pait of mankind has in a omniier pr^^ 
f^ vailed ovet the .waking." If Mr. Ixxike could 
dream he Jiad such a power as' he describes Ibis cff 
abstracting to be (a power to form withr ^' some 
-' paii^ and. skill the general idea of a triat^le,'^ 
for instance, '' i^ither ohliquie, nor 90Cllang)[e, 
xf/ ndtb^r equilateral, eqmcrural, nor scalenon,' 
f*,but all, and. none of these at once*'^) let 
irriters leaiuto be less dogmatical, and readers to 
be kss implicit. It is undeniable, that* there is 
web a thing i^ pbilosof hical delirium. Men of 
the coolest tempers, we see, are liable to be 
seized by il; ; and when they are so» evqn their 
«aiods are apt to flatter, to deceive, and to de^* 
baucb t^em&elv^. I quote this as an instaqcia 

f Raay, 1. 4, c. ?. 

of 



^ the smtd*fl being dekmuched, as ifrdU tf SblIt 
tefed and deceived ; for surely it ia a Mit of de^ 
Hudtery 10 turn art into artifice : and he does no 
lest^ whether he meant it or not, ^rho, ioat^ad t^ 
aBf>kiyiii^ general words for the purposes we hav^ 
metiucncidy vends them for signs of ideae, abstrast* 
ed aa no mortal could erer abstract 
.. Sinee knowledge ' has tncreasedy their own 
knowledge acid that of other men, philosopbeif 
and divines have bean forced to moderate their 
pretmfitOQS. They have fallen a tittle ia the value 
they had set on bilman intellect : and i suspect^ 
eriutber I would hope, that theyoMst fall a 
^M^deal mote, how imwiiling soever they may 
Im to part with that tinsri which has passed so long 
for f gM and silver. But there is still a remainder 
«f the old leaven in philosophy. Many opinions 
Ifaal were assumed without any proo^ or oa the 
^tightest/ are still entertained as opinions^ or es* 
tabliahiad;as doctrines. Among these gross er« 
rotirs there is scarce any more gross, or of mar9 
enUmtwe influence than this, that supposes a 
power in the mind, which the mind has not, and 
the r^ifyof ideas c£ general natures^ Aotigfa 
fbese cannot exist abstraoted from particulars* 
Tbis.errour is the great prhK^ipte on which many 
^Hspun logical and metaphysical speculations 
jH'oceed, and from most of which we might be 
delivered^ to the honour* of totdmcm sense, the 
improvement of real knowledge, and the adi^ 
vantage of mankind, if it was sullieiently exploded* 
Till it is so, and as long as the leaven of this er- 

. TQur 



row, aaaoQg otbers, coiiUiottes to fera)€Dt, xmn will 
be apt to naispend \hidv time in s^ar^b of fan-- 
tufilic kaowledge, by the means of ioiag^oaryr 
powers. .Tbe iieJ4 of Jsoowle^e, wiiidl fiapon, 
a&d Deaqartiee, aod Locke have pui^^d of s^^ 
many weed^ loay be therefore oveirrun again by, 
a neiv crop spriogiog from old root$> that they oe^*. 
glected to grub or helped to preserve. Metapl^**. 
aics may not only maintain, but con6rm and en- 
large i^eir empire. Tiie iefty madness of Plato, 
and the pompous jargon of Aristotle, may be pro* 
pagated again, with as great success as ever, 
from those colleges and scfaoob that deserved 
onoe the Dame of .Venrablfi bedlams. Tbcp. 
learned of aaotber generation may see, perbapa^ 
ufiiversally, immatefml essesces and eternal ideas: 
in the divine mind; they may contemplate jiab-^* 
etantial forms, and comprebend ev^i the. e&r 
telechia, while they neither see visible, n(»r ik^ 
solid extension. AU this may happen^ and if dul- 
ness should reestaMish her empii'e in poetary,' 
wbiie that of madness is restored in {^ilosopby^. 
how glorious an age inay^the next become, whra 
all the defects, aod.all the follies of this arecom** 
plete? Once more aJl thds may happen. Our 
learned Queen iotereate herself in the nice and sub*- 
tile dispiitation about space : from metaphysics she 
rises to theology. She attends frequmtly to the 
controversy, almost fourteen hundred years old* 
^nd stiil carried on with as moich warmth, and a* 
little success as ever, ahtnit that profound mysteiy* 
the Trinity. She studies, with much application/ 
tk» ^' apaU)^ of revealed religipn to the condtitci*' 
, " tion 
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** tion and course of nature." She understands 
the whole argument perfectly ; and concludes, 
ivith the rigkt reverend author, that it is not 
** so clear a case, that there is nothing in revealed 
** religion/' Such royal, such lucrative en- 
couragement must needs keep both metaphy- 
sics and the sublimest theology in credit; add in 
^rtiort, 

^^ Signs foli'wing signs lead on the mighty 
" yean" 

In the mean time, let what has been here said 
stand for one example of the arls employed by the 
miod to enlarge it's knovicledge, and to let it serve 
to show how these arts degenerate into artifice, 
deceive even the mind that invented them, and/ in* 
stead of enlarging knowledge, enlarge and mul- 
tiply errour. 

Another example of the same kind it may be 
proper to consider. Hobbes says somewhere, 
that words are the counters of wise men, and 
the money of fools. The observation is just, and 
the expression happy. Ideas and notions are the 
money of wise men, and they pay with these ; 
while they mark and compute with words, 
the money of fools. But yet so difficult is the in- 
tellectual coounerce, so narrow the intellectual 
fund, that the wisest men are frequently obliged 
to employ their money like counters, and their 
counters like money; in one case, however, 
lyithout loss, in the other without fraud. We 
may be said to do the. first, that is; to employ 

our 
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puf nrim^y like counters, when we employ idea» 
of one kind to mark and suggest ideas of aaotben 
We .employ, as it were, in this case, good and 
current money of one species^ to compute and 
fix the sum payable in another: and thus guineaa 
may. stand in the place of shillings, or sbil* 
lings serve to represent guineas. This happen* 
whenever we make use of figures ; and figures are 
fio interwoven into languagie, that they make up 
a great part of our discourse, and a ^eater than 
is commonly apprehended. 

The figurative style is peculiarly that of poets, 
or of the tribe nearest allied to theirir, I mean 
orators. In this style the frightened wave returns : 
or Cicero, in his Philippics^ thunders against 
Antony. To employ this style with true pro* 
priety is hard, no doubt. It must ne^s be hard 
to keep up an exact precision and propriety of 
ideas and words, when two sets of each are con^ 
cerned, since it is extremely so to keep them up, 
when one set of e^ch is alone the business of the 
mind. It is hard for another reason : benuse 
imagination, whose talents are neither precision 
nor propriety, not the former at le&st, is em* 
{doyed in the application of one of these sets of 
ideas and words to the other, and because it 
rarely happens, that great heat of imagination 
and great coolness of judgment, that happy as- 
sociation which forms a genius, and appears emi- 
nently in all your writings, go together, and keep 
pace with one anothen When they do so, the 
figurative style; that some of our neighbours have 

almost 



almoet rC|)ecttd eveD out of poetrjr, and lintt #• 
have abused moat Ucentiously in it, serves to eiH 
Corce, as well as to explain and adorn^ but aerer 
to deceive. Somebody has said of the boidesi 
figure in rhetoric, the hyperbolOi that it lies 
witiiout deceiving : and, if I may venture to make 
ft little alteration, in a definition given by my 
Lord Bacon, I frill say of rhetoric in general, 
the praciioe of which I esteem much, the theory 
kittle, that it ap]4ies images, framed or borroveed 
by imagination, to ideas and notions which are 
ftamcd by judgment, so as to warm Uie afiections, 
to move the passions, and to determine the will ; 
so as to assist nature, not to oppress her. 

But beside the use which poets make, with some 
profusion, as they have a right to do, and 
orators make, or s^uld make more sparingly, of 
this art of the mind, which, transferring ideas from 
one subject to another, makes that become grace* 
£al and reasonable, and thereby useful, when the 
ftpplication is judicious, which would be mon* 
strous and absurd, and thereby hurtful, without 
h ; there is another use, which the severest phi« 
kaophical writers may and do make of it in their 
nieditations, as well as their discourses ; a use 
that if it does not serve tor increafse, serves, most 
certainly, 'to fticilitate and propagate knowledge. 
They who meditate (for every man, and probably 
every animal thinks) must have observed, thai the 
Aind employs all it's forces, and memory and 
imagination among the rest, not only to form 
opinioM, or to arrive at knowledge^ but to set 

the 
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Ib0 obgeds of opinicm t>r knowledge in the fuilest 
^mi ckamst Ugbt, k>t it's own satiafeciioii) «Mid 
ftr tho esse of coaamunicaiing these thoughts W 
other minds io the saoae order, and with the same 
energy, aa they are contemplated by it. Not only 
judgment compares, in a steady train^ ideas and 
nodons that are present to it and those thM are 
intermediate, those that sagacity diacoters to 
help the procees of comparing; but memory and 
the fiicuky of imagining are^ employed to bring in 
advetititious helps. Such they may be called ; 
fpr though foreign ideas divert the attention of 
the ndind, when they break in unsought and by 
victence, they help it often when they hate beofi 
»u^t and are admitted by choice. They lead 
Uie mindy indirectly and round about, as ii were^ 
in many cases, to such truths, or to such evidence 
of truth, as could not have been attained so easily 
nor so fully without them. 

Mr. Locke, in the preface to his famous Essay^ 
as he entitled it with great modesty, since it it 
sorely the most complete wdrk of this kind thM 
any language can boast, excuses himself fot 
*^ dwelling long on the same argument sometknes* 
•* and for expressing it different ways,*' by aHegin^j 
^' that some objects hftd need to be turned on 
^* every side; arid that when a notion is new, it 
^^ is not one simple view of it that wiH gain it 
^ admittance into every understanding, or fix it 
** there with a clear and lasting impression^-^that 
^^ our utKferstandings are no less different than 
*^ our palates ;" ,and more to the same pui^ose; 
3 Now 
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Now If it be necessary to present our imtiohs t«r 
the view of otbers in several lights, and under va« 
fiety of expressions, I cannot see why they should 
not be sometimes viewed through the medium of 
figure; nor why the palates of those who relbb 
this style should not be gratified. Mr« Locle 
gratifies them in this very place, and in most 
pages of his work. What is the juxtaposition of 
ideas ? what is that chain which connects, by in*^ 
termediate ideas that are the links of it, ideas 
that are remote, but figurative style ? what else 
are those dormant, that is^ sleeping pictures^ 
which are wakened, as it were, and brought 
into appearance by an act of the mind ? what else 
are the pictures drawn there, but laid in fiuling 
colours, or the images calcined to dust by the 
flames of a fever ? His invective, therefore, 
against figurative speech, in his chapter of the 
abuse of words, must be understood not of the 
use, but of the abuse of this style ; though it seems 
to go further, or it will not be agreeable to hi^ 
own practicie, nor to the truth, as I imagine. 
False eloquence there is, no doubt, and frau- 
dulent eloquence too. Figurative style often 
causes one, and is often employed by the other ; 
but there is fieilse and fraudulent reasoiHUg too 
without eloquence : and we may find as much 
trifling and fallacy in some of the most dry di« 
dactic writings, as can be shown in those of poets 
and orators. 

Rhetoric may be a powerful instrument of de- 
ceit and errour, and so may logic too. Both of 

them 
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theth are impeninent when they are reduced 
into arts, and are cultivated and followed a3 such. 
But if rhetoric were banished out of the world, 
and logic with it, eloquence and reasoti would 
still remain. Mr. Locke says, very figuratively, 
fend very eloquently, speaking against figure and 
eloquence, that they have^ " like the fair sex, too 
^' prevailing beauties, to be spoken against." He 
could not speak against thenl out of their lan- 
guage. How should he ? We may disaffect elo- 
quence as much as we please, or nature may have 
saved us this task by refusing us the talent, 
but we must cease to speak, if we lay figura- 
tive speech wholly aside. Figures are so neces- 
sary in the communication, at least, of our 
thoughts, that they are wove into the very con- 
stitution of language, as we have observed already. 
If we did not choose, we should be forced to etti- 
ploy therti often in common conversation about 
common objects, and the ordinary affairs of life; 
and .they are still more necessary, when subjects 
more abstruse and more abstracted fl'om sensible 
objects are concerned. 

God alone knows how iiearly external and 
internal sense, of wliich we have one common 
perception, though the* objects be different, and 
though the latter be occasioned and limited by 
the former, are allied. All that will ever be said 
to explain it, will explain no more than all that 
has been said already. But however, to assert 
that there is no other source of ideas but sen- 
sation, is to assert something most evidently false ; 

Vol. V, R for 
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for to explain what has been touched already, or 
hinted at least, we have as determinate and as 
clear ideas of thought, as of extension or soli- 
dity : of our inward faculties, of their operations^ 
and of the modes of thinking, as of the powers^ 
the actions, and of the modifications of mere 
body. Were it otherwise, we i^ould have no in- 
tellectual ideas at all ; for ideas, if they cannot 
be represented in thought without corporeal 
images, are not such most certainly. But now, 
though corporeal images Imve nothing to do in 
framing, they have much to do, and bear a prin- 
cipal part in communicating intellectual ideas. I 
say a principal part only, for some of these are 
signified without their help. We say, that we per- 
ceive, discern, abstract, compound, or compare 
our ideas : but we say too, that we think, and 
that we know. The former expressions, and a 
multitude of others, are taken from outward and 
applied figuratively to inward sensations. The 
latter, and some few others, perhaps, signify im* 
mediately, and without any figure, the intellectual 
idea they are designed to signify. 

If we ask how all this comes to pass, the true 
answer seems obvious enough. By an art, which 
experience has suggested to the mind. The ideas 
of outward objects have their criterions in these 
objects. Body is the archetype of corporeal ideas, 
and this criterion therefore is common to all man- 
kind. But intellectual ideas, having no sensible, 
have no such common criterion. He who had 
first ideas of extension and solidity, and who in* 

vented 
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vented the words, could explain bis meaning by 
appealing to the senses of other men. But he 
could not communicate his ideas of reflection by 
the same short and easy method, the passion of 
his mind in receiving these ideas by sensation, nor 
the operations of his mind about them afterward. 
He borrowed, therefore, corporeal images to ex- 
press them, and talked of perceiving, discerning, 
and so on, in the figurative style. Thus we may 
conceive how men came to employ corporeal 
ideas, for the most part, to explain the intellec- 
tual phasnomena, and sometimes to assist even 
their own reflections on them. The art was rea- 
sonably invented, and usefully employed. But it 
soon became artifice, as soon as philosophers took 
into their heads to affect such science as they are 
incapable of attaining. Then it was that they 
employed, among many other expedients, the 
absurd use of figures that figured no real ideas, 
nor any thing more than philosophical dreams, 
and whimsies of overheated brains. The same 
practice has continued from that time to this, 
from' Plato down to Malebranche, from Aristotle 
down to Leibnitz, from Plotinus and Jamblicus 
down to Agrippa and Fludd. It begins to grow 
out of date. Men require now something more 
real than figure, more precise than allusion, and 
more particular than metaphysical abstractions. 
Philosophers may write as sublimely as they please 
aboik pneumatics, or the doctrine of spirits, and 
as profoundly as they please about ontology, or 
the doctrine of Being abstracted from all Being. 

B 2 They 
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They wiil be taken tip for anAiseinient, like ether 
tvtiters of romance, and be laid aside like tb^% 
^hen any thing more worthy of atientton prest^nt^ 
itself to the mind. 

It is time indeed, that they should be tr^tetf' 
rn this manner, and that men who betray them- 
selves should impose no longer on others. Whe» 
I say that they betray themselves, I mean it par- 
ticularly with regard to the inoonsistency of their 
pretensiotis and their practice. St* Austin s^ys, 
somewhere or other, for I quote the passage from 
Aie logic of Portroyal, that " men are so accns- 
^* tom^d since the fall to consider corporeal things 
^* $lone, tlie images of which cbnife into the brain 
" by the seflSes, that most of them believe they 
^* cannot CoticfeiVe a thing when they cattnot re- 
*^ present it to themselves under k corporeal 
*' image." Such a one, I suppose, was the lo- 
gician, who fdr want of enlarging his definition of 
idea to whatever is an object of the mind in think- 
ing, or for want of supplying this defect by a true 
definition of notion, which would have been bet- 
ter perhaps, Was so absurd, and so profane, as to 
advance that we conceive God under the image of 
a Venerable old man, because we have no other 
sensible idea of him. But since the mistaken be- 
lief spoken of by St. Austin is owing tp custom, 
and is that of most men only, I would ask why so 
great a philosopher and saint, as he was, followed 
this evil custom, and filled his works t¥ith more 
and more forced applicatidns of corporeal images 
to intellectual and divine subjects than any 'writer^ 

perhaps^ 
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V 

perhaps, of that inetaphorising and allegorising 

age ? Shall we' say, with one of his disciple^ who 

ID every other respect, and even in this was his 

^equal at least, tbs^t ^^ the soul is become siocf 

** the fall as if it were corporeal by inclinatiaRj^ 

" and that the love it has for things sensible dir 

'* minishes constantly the union, or the relation ii 

" has to things intelligible*?" But teside that 

one of these fathers ascribes to a fatal necessity, 

what the other ascribes only to an ill habit, how 

4:an this happen to those extraordinary cqen, who 

abstract their souls from every thing material, and 

wrap theqnselves up in pure intellect so frequently^ 

although they confess that ^^ the mind depends in 

'' some sort on a portion of matter?" How can 

jt happen to souls ihat are '^ united with the su*- 

*^ preme mind immediately, and in a n^Qst inti- 

*^ mate manner, though the distance between 

^' them l?e infinite f?" 

Ordinary men maybe content to n^ake the most 
of the commerce they find established in their na- 
ture between sense and intellect, to push their in- 
qqifies about mind as far, and no further than a 
few general notions, which intuitive observation 
wiUjqsltify ; ai^d in this process, and in the com- 
municiatioiai of their intellectual ideas, to avail 
themselves of corporeal ideas, and to make the 
little they know of body subservient to the less 
that they can know of mii)d. This is enough, no 

♦ Recherche dil la Verit6, U 1, c. 13» 
t lb. pref. 

R 3 doubty 
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doubt, for vulgar souls confined to material habi- 
tations, wherein they feel the weight of a heavy 
atmosphere, and the malignity of an easterly blast. 
But it is not enough for those who are raised 
above the vulgar, metaphysicians by nature, di- 
vines by grace, " all whose ideas are to be found 
" in the efficacious substance of the divinity*," 
and into Whom ^' a human soul, and a rational 
" mind were insinuated not to be quickened, not 
" to be blessed, not to be illuminated, except by 
" the very substance of God f.'- These men are 
more conversant with intelligible than sensible 
beings, with the intellectual world over which 
they range, than with the material world whose 
existence they deny sometimes ; and therefore it 
should seem, that it would have been more-easy to 
them to have invented a metaphysical language, 
than to have continued the use of words already 
appropriated to ideas as distant as those of real 
beings from the entia rationis, or as those of body 
from tljose of spirit. It would have been like- 
wise of extreme benefit to mankind, whom these 
philosophers take so much generous pains to in- 
struct, if they had been able, by the help of such 
a language, to set their sublime conceptions in a 
direct and full light, instead of that indirect and 
half light which comes reflected from images fo- 
reign to them. 

• Recherche de la Ver. 1. 3, p. 2, c. 6. 

t Insinuavit nobis C|iristus animam hun^nam, et mentem 
rationalem non vegetari, non beatificari, non illuminari nisi ab 
ipsd substantia Dei. lb. cited from St. Austin in Joan, 
trac. 23. 

lam 
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I am ready, therefore, on this account to la- 
nieot, that the attempt of Bishop Wilkins, to form 
such a language, miscarried, and that Leihnitz 
neither finished his alphabet of human thoughts, 
nor his metaphysical algebra. It may be said, 
perhaps, that these helps, great as they would be, 
would be such only for the greatest genii, and that 
we hare, therefore, a vast obligation to these phi- 
losophers, who make no longer the distinction 
that their predecessors made of initiated and pro- 
fane, but deliver the mysteries of their science in 
vulgar language, ivith condescension to our gross 
conceptions, that would never comprehend them 
if they were kept in their native abstraction, in- 
stead of being clothed wijth ideas that fall under 
the view of imagination. Just so, it is said, that 
the sacred authors writ agreeably to all the vul- 
gar notions of the ages and countries in which 
they lived, out of regard to their ignorance, and 
to the gross conceptions of the people: as if 
these authors bad not writ for all ages and all 
countries, or as if truth and errour were to be fol- 
lowed like fashions where they prevailed. This 
condescension, then, is very ill placed ; and it 
would have become much better the great men 
we speak of, tp have raised their felloiy-creatures 
up, than to have let themselves down ; to have 
cured us of all ourerrours, than to have left us in 
any ; an4 to have abstracted us, or to have taught 
us plainly the great secret of abstracting our- 
selves, in our meditations, from all things sensible, 
than to have left us immersed in them. 

R 4 But 
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But to speak loore seriously and more plainly ; 
the truth is, that if these adnuired raasters of rea- 
son did not bold the vulgar language, attd mal^o 
up their intellectual schemes of oorporeal ideas, 
tbey would have nothing to say more than every 
man, who contemplates his own mind with atten- 
tion, may know without their help. Tbey are so 
far from being confined and clogged by the use of 
the idea they take from body and apply to mind> 
that it is by their means alone tbey extend thdr 
range and seem to rise. CM»serve how fieither Ma- 
lebranche sets out in the very first section of his 
Research of Truth. Pie begins by oonsidering 
perception and will. One of these is a passive, 
the other an active power of the mind. We 
know them intuitively, ojr the ideas we have of 
them by reflection are perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct ; so clear and distinct, that definitions and 
explanations of these, as of all our simple ideas, 
can only serve lo perplex the mind and to render 
them obscure. To what purpose then did this 
philosopher descend into a long detail of com* 
parisons between these two faculties of the mind, 
and two of the properties that belong to matter, 
that of receiving figures, and that of being deter* 
mined to various motions ? It was not necessary 
to explain what needed no explanation, hut it 
was necessary to lay, as he did lay, with much in** 
genuity, though very precariously, ^some of the 
foundations of this systeoL 

This is the common practice of metaphysical 
writers ; and what Malebranclie and our Berkeley 

have 
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have done ao plausibly^ and so agr^eaUy, that 
liiey, who are far from admitting the ^y^teios of 
(either, read the writings of both with the ulmoit 
pleasure, the cnost heavy philoeopber, whose oaioe 
ever ended in us, pretends to feel. Nor shall ve 
be much aurprised at their success, if we conaider 
how the most extravagant; poe(s, such as Armto 
for example, who wander continually beyond the 
bounds of nature, and wherever a lawless fancy 
leads ihem, soften sometimes the grossest absur^ 
dities under the mask of figures. Struck by theses 
the mind grows attentive to th6i% stope it's atteftr 
tion there, and rather supposes an apf^icatioa 
than examines it 

When amusement alone is concerned, aad not 
instruction, this may he pardonable on both sides, 
in the author and in the reader. But in more 
serious studies where one writoa to instruct, and 
the other reads to be instructed, it is pardonable 
in neither. One rule, therefore, ought to be ob<- 
served inviolably, the rule I mean of admitting or 
rejecting figures as they are justified or not justi<> 
fifid by th^r application. Tbeii' application is 
their criterion. Metaphysidanaand divines, tbere^ 
fere, who have made figures and comparisons of 
so great consequence by their use oS them, should 
consider, t^t the principal and most proper use 
of them is like that of a veraiah on a picture. 
As a paiater wojuld be thought mad. who should 
varnish an unpainted canvits^ sa musi they he 
exposed to this censure, or to one more severe, if 
it appears at any time that tihey had no clear and 

determinate 
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determinate ideas iii their minds, concerning in* 
tellectual subjects, and spiritual natures and ope- 
rations, when they cnnployed, under pretence of 
explaining them, so many others borrowed from 
the objects of sense. When they have really such 
ideas in their minds, they must remember too that 
figures and comparisons are varnish still. It 
must not be used to alter the intellectual picture, 
it must only serve to give a greater lustre, and to 
make it better seen. Intellectual ideas and no- 
tions, in the mind of the philosopher or divine, 
^ould lead them to the invention of figures, and 
these figures should lead the scholar to these intel- 
lectual ideas and notions. When the latter is 
not so led, easily and almost unavoidably, the 
figures are improper, or he has a right to con- 
clude that the philosopher or divine had no such 
ideas nor notions in his mind. Now the first of 
these proceedings is impertinent, and the second 
is an arrant fraud. Figures in general, these of 
speech, and all others that do not typify deter- 
minately, are unworthy of rational creatures, how 
much more of God ? and figures that typii^ nor 
thing, are nothing, or they are worse than no- 
thing ; they are so many lies, since they pretend 
to denote something real, when nothing real ex- 
ists. How the sight of that brazen serpent, which 
Moses erected in the desert, cured the Israelites 
of the venomous bites of real serpents, I know 
not. Miraculously^ say our divines. Just as 
other images work cures at this day, say your 
divines. Be this as it wJU, the figure typified very 

determinately 
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jd^terminately what God intended it should typify, 
when he said, ** pone eum pro signo." But when 
your divines and ours agree to make it' a sign of 
the Christ lifted up on the cross and crucified, he 
nlust be very cabalislical indeed who can discover 
the same determination. Real serpents had caused 
a real plague. A brazen serpent was the figure 
that signified this event to be 'over. It signified, 
therefore, at the same time, that the Son of God 
himself was to come into the world near two 
thousand years afterward, to deliver mankind 
from the allegorical plague of sin, which he did 
not most certainly cause. How reasonable is 
one, how absurd the other application of this 
iigure ? How necessary is it therefore to examine 
scrupulously the application of every fjgpre, that 
we may not be imposed on by false appearances? 
But I will conclude these Reflections by an ex- 
ample taken from figurative speech. It will be 
thus more close to niy purpose, and that it may be 
the stronger to show the abuse of figures, it shall 
be taken from one that has a real, and be con- 
trasted with one that has an imaginary applica- 
tion. 

The word discourse is derived from a Latin 
verb, which signifies tp run about, and by the 
motion of our legs, and. the agitation of our whole 
body (for when the word was invented all men be- 
lieved they had bodies) to traverse many diflferent 
grounds, or the same ground many different ways. 
Now the application of this corporeal image to 
what passes in the mind, or to the action of the 

mind 
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mind when w« noeditate on various subjects, or on 
nmny distinct parts of the same subject, and when 
we communicate these thouglus to one another, 
^AMiietimes with greater, and sometimes with less 
j^gitation and rapidity, is obvious. It answers a9 
nearly as such applications can answer, and there 
ij» no danger that this figure should communicate a 
false idea, or fail to produce that which it ib^ de^ 
signed to produce. There can be neither equivo- 
(Catjon^ perplexity, nor disappointment in the use 
l>fit. 

The word mipiration is derived^ like the other, 
from a Latin verb which signifies to blow in; and 
it has been said, that " the image. might be bor- 
** rowed to denote an action of God in an e^trar 
*^ ordinary manner, influencing, exciting, and en^ 
" lightening the mind of a prophet, or apostle." 
liow many assumptions are here in one short senr 
tence ? and bow impossible must it be to come at 
any thing on which a reasonable mind can rest^ 
while figures are explained by other figures that 
want explanation as mgch ? lufiu^pcijig i3 a vagge 
term^ and oaay be applied several ways with equ^ 
propriety. But exciting and enlightening denote 
difierent kinds of action* and neither of thenii has 
any relation to inspiration^ or blowing in. liere 
tiien is metaphor heaped qq metaphor, without 
any true application to an intellect u^ ideja, and 
we know as little what is meant by inspiration as 
we did before. I conceive inspiration even less 
than abstraction. The latter, s,uch pj$ it is repre- 
sented by uios^ philosophers, appears to me ivqtr 

possible^ 
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ptesible ; but I conceive what the supposed ope*- 
rtition of the mind signified by thh figurative tefhi 
ife ; And by con<:eiviDg what fe nieant, Or the a{>- 
plication of the tertti, I conceive the dp^>afent im- 
possibifity of the thing. But I have no more cOn* 
ception of this supposed action of the divine on 
the human mind, than I have of the spination by 
which the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, ac<::ording tx) the decision of the 
council of Florence, that met to reconcile the 
Gi^ek and Latin churches in the fifteenth cen- 
toty. The doctors of abstraction, therefore, re- 
qYitre, that we should believe against knowledge, 
and those of inspiration, that we should be impli- 
cit without it. Now this would be a great deal 
too much, even if we did not know the use that 
has been Inade of the supposed natural power 
of abstraction, and of the supposed supernatural 
gift of inspimtion. But both are sufficiently 
known, and it is a little too late, and but a little, 
to impose either on us, , in the character of philo- 
sophers. If we submit to be rirrplicit in another 
character, and in one of the cases, as far as it i* 
necessary to keep us even now within the pale of 
the Christian church, we shall do very prudently. 
But it will be true, however, that the term of in- 
spiration is a figure that gives us no intellectual 
idea, because it rs not really the image of any. 

There was a time, and it lasted long, when this 

term was employed in a literal sense* I refer to 

the time when Heathenish, Jewish, and Clirisiian 

superstition prevailed separately first, and then 

1 unitedly. 
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unitedl5^« Ignorance and fear produced super- 
stition ; and superstition, in it's turn, maintained^ 
ignorance and fear in the' minds of men. Thus 
superstition broached the notiod of inspiration y 
-and when the notion was once established, and the 
fact believed, supposed inspiration served to con* 
firm and authorise superstition. That which ha$ 
happened in so many other instances, happened 
in this ; a groundless and absurd opinion^ which 
grew into vogue in dark ages, and was consecrated 
by a rude and ignorant people, prevailed ia ages 
more enlightened. Men adopted what they would 
not have invented, and knowledge seemed to in- 
crease for no other reason, or to no other pur- 
pose, than to defend, to cultivate and to improve 
errour- 

Inspiration, which has been since ascribed to a 
mets^physical cause that metaphysicians cannot 
explain, was esteemed at first a physical opera* 
tion, that was obvious to the senses. The goats of 
Coretas. approached a cavern on the hill of Par* 
nassus. They fell into strange agitations, and 
made an unusual noise. The shepherd followed 
them, and as soon ds he came near enough to 
receive the influence of the subterranean inspiring 
blast, he began to be agitated like his goats, and 
to prophecy like them ; for we may believe, as 
reasonably as any part of the story, that the only 
difference consisted in this, his language was un- 
derstood, that of his goats was not. On this ex- 
perience was the Temple built, and the famous 
oracle established at Delphi^ " commune humani 

" generis 
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•' generis oraculum," as Livy calls it. The Py- 
thian priestess sat on a tripod, lest she should fall 
into the cavern when her head began to turn, and 
from thence she uttered, with prophetic fury, the 
inspirations she received, not from above, but 
from below. Many other examples might be 
brought of such physical inspirations, but this one 
is sufficient for my present purpose ; at least it 
will be fully so when I have added, that they 
maintained their credit so well, and so long, even 
among philosophers, that Tully introduces his 
brother, who was a' zealous Stoician, as a person 
intirely convinced of their reality. So convinced 
he appears, that when an objection, taken from 
the disrepute into which this oracle began to fall> 
is opposed to the argument he had . drawn from 
it's universal reputation, Quintus thinks it suffi- 
cient to answer on this physical principle, that 
the inspiring virtue of the earth, which used to ex- 
cite and enlighten the mind of the Pythoness^ 
might be worn out by age, as rivers have been 
seen to dry up, or to change their course *. 

But this, was not the sole, though it might be 
the first notion of a divine inspiration. Hesiod^ 
and your Homer, and others more ancient than 
either, had filled the world with daemons and ge- 
nii : and as poets were the philosophers of those 
ages among the Greeks, the machinery of poetry 

* ...^ Potest vis ilia terras, quae mentem Pythia divino 
afflatu concitabat, evauuisse vetustate ; ut quosdam evanuisse 
amnes, aut in alium cursum coatortos & deflexos, videmus, 
D« Divin. 1. i. 

came 



MtmesoOn td be thut of pbilosopbyi PlatCi, as gfeat 
ft poet as any of them, in tbe garb of a pbilosopher, 
multiplied vastly these imaginary beings, atid assign- 
edtbem diftbrent railks and different employments. 
He made tbe system of an intellectual world, and, 
in the respect I am going to mention, as absurdly 
as many (Jthers, but more reverentially toward the 
Supreme Being. He supposed a chain of inter- 
mediate beings, from man up to God ; and it is 
evident, that the%e beings were, in his system, the 
agents of the Supreme Being, both in the creation 
and government of the world. He did not raise 
up man to an immediate communication with 
God. The distance and the disproportion seemed 
to him too great. He supposed him influenced, 
that is excited and restrained, enlightened and 
inspired, as well as made, by other created beings; 
by whom this distance was nearly at least fitted 
up, and this disproportion gradually lessened. In 
his system, therefore, a greater reverence was 
shown to the Supreme Being, than in those of 
some other theologians, in which God confers fa- 
miliarly with men, and acts a part, not only in the 
most important, but in the most trifling scenes of 
our human ikrce. But still the absurdity re- 
mained of such a gradation of beings. That there 
is aggradation, t doubt not, upwards, as our senses 
inform us that there is one downwards. But such 
a gradation, by which finite approaches nearer 
and nearer to infinite, is inconceivable. The 
distance and disproportion will be still infinite. 
But to return, and to conclude what I «lmll say 

about 
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about the notions that obtaiwed an>ong the hea- 
thens on this subject ; for you know that I have 
rieserved to myself a right offoUowinc; the matter 
as it rises before me, without observing in these 
Essays, any more than I used to do in our conver- 
sation, a just proportion in the numbers of my 
discourse. Tlie causes of inspiration then were 
principally these, an intoxicating wind or vapour 
that blew into the inspired persons, or the action 
of daemons, or genii, on their bodies, or in them. 
Such beings were believed universally to exist; for 
even Democritus, if I mistake nor, is said to have 
admitted them. But they were believed to be 
material, though spiritual and invisible ; and whe- 
ther Plato thought them all good and beneficent 
or no, the general opinion, and that even of the 
latter Platonicians, held that some were good, and 
some bad ; that there were pure and impure spi- 
rits. Their contemporaries, the Christian fathers, 
affirmed, that these spirits were all of the latter 
sort. They attributed the whole secret of oracles 
mther to the malice of the devil, than to the 
priests. I have read in Basnage*, I think, that 
Origcn and Chrysostom represented the priestess 
sitting on a tripod over the sacred vent, with her 
legs wide open to receive the spirit, and that some 
pretended the oracles were delivered through this 
honourable channel. Nay, that judicious person, 
the martyr Justin^ scrupled not to assure tlie 
ift*orId, that these devils had carnal enjoyment of 

* Attliq* Judaique^, 
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girls and boys too, in the very act of inspiration; 
The general effect of inspiration was madness and 
fupy. Divine madness and divine fury they were 
called, and the persons, thus inspired, uttered 
their vaticinations in fits, that made the body 
swell, and distorted by convulsive motions. In 
this state, and when they were quite out of their 
senses, they were consulted by men who thought 
themselves in theirs^ who were often the greatest^ 
andy in public opinion, the wisest of mankind. 
Tully asks, on what authority we are to believe 
that the mad man sees what the wise man does 
not see, and that he who loses human sense ac- 
quires divine * ? His brother might have referred 
him for &n answer to the works of his admired 
philosopher, to that passage in the Phaedon par- 
ticularly, where Plato recommends so highly that 
divine fury, which exerts itself in vaticination, 
mystery, poetry, . aqd love, and where he gives the 
preference over all other wisdom to that which 
divine fury infuses. 

Now nothing could resemble more a Heathen 
than a Jewish vaticination, and no wonder is 
there, that it should be so. Egypt and the East 
were the great schools of such philosophy and 
theology as I have mentioned. They abounded 
with seei^s of visions and dreamers of dreams, 

- * Quid vero habet auctoritatis furor iste, quern divinam 
vocatis, ut quae sapiens non videat, ea videat insanus, et is, 
qui humanoa sensus amiserit, divinos assecatus sit. De Div. 
1. 2. 

with 
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\rith prophets and diviners^ with wizards arid cun- 
ning men, with theurgic as well as natural magic, 
and all the occult sciences. The Greeks borrowed . 
from hence almost all the knowledge, real and 
itnaginary, that they had ; and so did the Jews 
too, as some divines have had the candour to 
confess, while the. crowd of them affect to 
maintain the contrary, against irresistible proba- 
bility; and would persuade us,, that the whole 
Heathen world was enlightened by the lamp of 
the tabernacle; as if any similitude of opinions, 
customs, and rites, which is a good proof, in ge- 
neral, that the more modern learned of the more 
ancient nation, was equally good to prove, that 
the more ancient learned of the more modern, the 
masters of the slaves, and a people that had a 
high opinion of themselves, of a people whom 
they despised. But, however this may have been, 
the Jews, according to the spirit of the Mosaic 
system, made the Suprane Being more frequently 
an immediate actor in matters of inspiration, as 
in all other matters, than the Heathen did ; 
though they too employed the ministry of an- 
gels, whose names, at least, they learned first 
from the Chaldeans, if they did not come first 
acquainted with these spiritual beings among that 
people in their captivity. 

This notion of an immediate action of God on 
the human mind became more common, ahd in- 
spiration more metaphysical, in the Christian 
schools. Some of the heathen philosophers held 
opinigns that led to this, and might have been 
' s 2 . im- 
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inaproved, so as to derive all inspiration imtn^- 
diately from the Supreme Being in some extra- 
ordioary manner or other, which they would not 
have been at a loss to represent, or rather to 
evade the necessity of representing, by the help 
of figurative style. Some o£ them assumed, that 
ttie human soul was drawn out of the divine xMt- 
twe, or was tinctured by it, or had catched it's 
fire from it. I J^now not how to express belter 
those strange words ; strange^ I mean> in this ap- 
plication, Imusti and delibati. They assumed^ 
further, that the Divine Mind pervaded and filled 
all things ; and, when they a^ssumed thu& mugbi it 
seemed easy to condude, from this near relaiioD 
of the diviae and human mind, to an action 
of the former on the latter, '^ cognatione di- 
'' vinorum animorum imimos kumanos commo* 



" veri*." 



Plato's Trinity,, as little intelligible as it was^ 
might have been another assumption by which ta 
aceounti more particulaxly, for this divine act of 
inspiration. The second pei^son, God's intelli* 
gence, the Word, made men : and, what could be 
more consequential, than to ascribe all particular 
inspirations to the third person, that universal 
spirit, that energy of God, which animates and 
governs the whole ? No part of this could have 
shocked the opinions of those philosophical theists^ 
who acknowledged not oaly a general providence, 
but particular providencies. As little could it have 

* Tully de Div. 

beea 
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been thought repugnant to the principal which 
seemed common to them all, that principle of re*^ 
verence to the one, the Father of Gods and men, 
whom they^ conceived to be beyond and before 
all existence. They could conceive no being, nor 
manner of being, equal to the Supreme ; but nei- 
ther did the Platonic trinity suppose that there 
was any such : and they might have placed tbs 
source of inspiration, according to this theology, 
much higher than obvious, visible causiss, apd 
even than the suggestions of daemons and genii^ 
without ascribing it to the first mind, or admitting 
any mind efqual to the first. They had the more 
reason to do this, and to place inspiration, as it 
were, out of sight, when the credit of oracles 
began to fail, and a gross physical account of it 
would pass no longer* 

fiut that which heathen theologers could do, 
Christian tlieologers could not, after the Nicaean. 
Council at least, whatever they did or might 
have dcxie before it, • They ascribed inspira- 
tion, indeed, to the Holy Ghost; but the 
three persons of this Trinity making one God 
only, they ascribed inspiration to an immediate 
act of the Supreme Being, as the Jews had done 
before them, among whom this act, and the im- 
mediate presence of the Deity were said to be 
manifested often in a sensible manner. Some- 
thing of this kind obtained at first among the 
Christians. Voices from Heaven, for instance, 
and the visible descent of the Holy Ghost, would 

s 3 have 
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have made inspiration, if these phaenomena had 
continued, as much an object of sense in the 
Christian system, as it had been ever in that of 
the Jews or of the Heathen. But these phaeno- 
mena did not continue ; and though signs and 
wonders were said to be wrought by persons in-* 
spired, inspirations became invisible, and the 
notion of it purely metaphysical; less absurd than 
former notions, perhaps, but more remote too 
from human comprehension. 

The consequence of all this was, that the proof 
of inspiration resting on authority and opinion^ 
it became very equivocal. Every sect and every 
•ouncil pretended to it ; Itnd while they opposed 
and damned one another, what one side attribu^ 
ted to inspirations of the Holy Ghost, the other 
attributed to suggestions of the devil ; for in this 
system the Holy Ghost, that is God himself, is 
the inspirer and comforter, and the devil, an in- 
ferior, a created spirit, and yet a rival to the 
Father of all Spirits, is the tempter and tormentor. 
How God acts on th^ human mind to inspire and 
comfort, and the devil to tempt, was then, and is 
still, a metaphysical or theological secret. But 
the poller of tormenting, which the devil exercised 
in those days, was no secret at all. Legions of 
impure spirits were believed to take often posses- 
' sion of tFie bodies of men, from whence nothing 
cdul5 drive them but aspersions of holy water, 
and other forms of ecclesiastical conjuration, per^ 
formed by priests. ; that is, by men on whom the 

impositiQirt 
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imposition of hands had conferred the Holy Ghost, 
in a constant succession from the Apostles. I'his 
conjuration had been first taught by Solomon, as 
Josephus asserts, in the eighth book of his Anti- 
quities ; and it continued long in credit, for much 
the same reasons that orades and the arts of divi- 
nation had done so formerly. It is kept in some 
use still by the Roman clergy, and our reformed 
clergy would not be sorry, perhaps, to revive this 
pious practice. 

While ignorance and superstition reigned tri- 
umphantly, and the fantastical ideas and notions 
which they communicate, and which authority, 
education, and habit, do in some sort realize in 
the mind, spread and prevailed ; men might be 
easily persuaded, that the spirit or breath of God, 
which blew into the face of the first man, and 
made him a living creature*, might blow, likewise, 
on extraordinary occasions, and in an extraordi- 
nary manner, into the faces of some of his pos- 
terity, as into chosen vessel^* They might bo 
easily persuaded, that this breath was not only a 
principle of life to ail, but an influencing, ex- 
citing, and enlightening principle to some. They 
might imagine, without any great effort, that the 
effect of this occasional breath was to fan into a 
flame the ktent sparks of a certain fire, that had 
been kindled in the ,original constitution of man, 

* Inspiravit in faciern' ejus spiraculum vitje, et factus esjk 
ilKomo in ailimam vivcntcm, are the words of Moses. 

ft 4 and 
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and had been extinguished by the fall. They 
might imagine, that they knew really what all this 
meant ; and on such reasonings, which \YouId 
have been none of the worst they employed, they 
might have proved to themselves and others the 
inspiration of Christian saints, to whom sublime 
mysterious truths were revealed, and of Jewish 
prophets and seers, who foretold future events 
and recovered stolen goods ; for even this, as low 
as it may seem, was a part of their employment, 
and one effect of their inspiration. 

But this reign is well nigh over ; or, if it con- 
tinues in some of these parts of the world, it 
triumphs universally in none. He who pretend^ 
to instruct now must know first, and expect, if 
he uses any figure, to be called upon to explain 
his meaning ; that is, to show his meaning without 
the veil of any figure. Inspiration was long un* 
derstood in the literal sense of tlie word, not only 
while men imagined grossly, that it was the eflFect , 
of a subterranean wind or vapour, but when they 
bad spiritualized it a little, and fancied it a breath 
that came from above, or a spirit that descended 
on one prophet, and passed from one to another, 
with sensible effects. Since it could be received 
no longer in the literal sense, philosophers and 
divines have given up the literal sense ; and kept 
the VFord, that signified something, to serve as ^ 
figure that signifies nothing, and that can be 
translated 'into nothing but some other figure. 
Figures and typeg are indeed the strongest en^ 

tr^nchmequ 
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trenehmebts of metaphysics and theology : and it 
is in them that the professors of these reputed 
sciences defend themselves the besL 

A history of inspiration, like one of divination, 
would be a collection of such extravagancies and 
absurdities, as might be sufficient to make our 
species forfeit the character of reasoning crea- 
tures ; if it did not show, at the same time, that 
by a free use of their reason nfen have detected, 
one after another, most of the fallacies, the 
grossest at least, that had been imposed on them 
by Heathens, Jews, and Christians ; for even of 
these it cannot be denied. The &utors of inspi- 
ration are thus reduced to their last entrenchment ; 
and having abandoned all their other posts as 
untenable, they endeavour to defend this by not 
explaining what has been refuted as often as any 
explanation of it has been attempted. Your 
friend, Atterbury, who knew more of classical 
learning, and even of divinity, than he did of po- 
litics, though he affected these the most, has 
eometimes lament^, that any explanation of the 
real presence in the eucharist had been given, and 
that the church had made any decisions about it. 
As long as it was held an inexplicable mystery, it 
was believed, he said ; but as soon as divines had 
been so unskilful as to attempt to explain it, 
Berenger's recantation signified nothing, and it 
has been a disputed point ever since. If this be 
a right notion, as I incline to think it is, these 
two mysteries, that of the real presence, and 
Ibat of inspiratioDi have bad very different iktet. 

The 
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The first set out a mystery, and was piously be* 
lieved, till attempts to explain it showed, that it 
implied contradiction. The other set out as a 
natural phaenomenon, and was so far from being 
thought a real mystery, how much soever it might 
remain such to the vulgar, that prophecy and 
divination, the effects of it, were thought attain- 
able by purifications, purgations, and other phy- 
sical methods ; and that they became arts, which 
were taught in the scliools by the Heathens, and the 
colleges of the Jews. But the notion of inspira- 
tion has ended in mystery, where the other be- 
gan : and thiy expedient, the only one that can 
support it at all, would support it effectually, if 
these ages resembled a little better those wherein 
the belief of the real presence was first es- 
tablished. 

It may be said, that an extraordinary action of 
God in the human mind, which the word inspira^ 
tion is now used to denote, is not more incon- 
ceivable than the ordinary action of mind on 
body, and of body on mind ; and I confess that 
it is not. But yet the cases are so widely different, 
that no argument can be drawn from one in 
favour of the other. It is impossible to doubt of 
an action which is an object of intuitive know- 
ledge, and whereof we are conscious every mo- 
ment ; and it is impertinent to deny the existence 
of any phaenomenon merely because we cannot 
account for it. But then this phaenomenon must 
be apparent ; and the proof that it exists, or has 
•xisted, must be such as no reasonable man can 

refuse 
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refuse to admit. Otherwise we shall be exposed 
to make frequently the ridiculous figure that phi- 
losophers have sometimes made, when it has been 
discovered, after they had reasoned long about a 
thing, that there was no such thing. We must not 
assume for truth, what can be proved neither a 
priori, nor \ posteriori. A mystery cannot be 
proved . k priori ; it would be no mystery if it 
could : and inspiration is become a mystery, since 
all we know of it is, that it is an inexplicable 
action of the divine on the human mind. It 
would be silly, therefore, to assume it to be true, 
because God can act mysteriously, that is, in 
ways unknown to us, on his creature man ; for 
just so.Asgyll did prove, or might have proved^ 
that men do not die, but are translated, because 
God can translate them. There is then no pos- 
sibility of proving inspiration a priori ; and th# 
proofs that are brought a posteriori, for Christian 
inspiration, are not more decisive to Christians, 
than those' which the Stoicians brought in favour 
of vaticination and divination were to them ; nor 
than those, which the Mahometans and the wor- 
shippers of Foe bring of the same kind, are to^ 
them. 

This word inspiration, about which I have said 
80 much more than I intended, belongs properly 
to you sons of Apollo; and to you it should be of 
right restored. While you were at once poets, 
prophets, philosophers, and divines, and went 
about from house to bouse singing, as the Metho- 
ijists do preaching, sublioie doctrines, the use of 

it 
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it might be a Kttle confused : and what you as- 
sumed in the two first characters, you n>ight 
ascribe to yourselves and others in the two last. 
But since they are become distinct professions^ as 
well as characters, and one of them, that of pro* 
phets, is extinct, inspiration may have it's place 
and use in poetry ; but no where else* If phi- 
losophers and- divines employ this word, which 
signifies a particulaur and determinate action, as a 
figure to signify some other action, they employ it 
improperly.. It cannot serve to inform; but it 
may serve, and it actually does serve, to deceive. 
Our Quakers, our Methodists, and enthusiasts of 
every sort and in every religion, are confirmed, by 
the received use of this word, in the belief that 
the spirit of God descends upon them, is inspired 
into them, excites and enlightens their minds, and 
enables them, by it's powerful operation, to utter 
all the extravagancies, which are in their opinion 
so many divine truths. 

It is the more reasonable to guard against 
every thing of this kind ; because the hypotheses 
of some of our finest modern writers on the sub- 
ject of the human mind, though they do^ not pre- 
tend directly to be inspired, seem to renew and 
improve the reveries or waking dreams of an- 
Qient philosophers, in such a manner as to ]ay 
again the foundations of superstition ; by sup- 
posing an immediate and constant communica- 
tion between the divine and the human natures, 
That Malebranche supposed such a communi- 
^tioQ; is' evident .in ail his writings : and bis 
9 ChriBtiaa 
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Cl^rislian and metaphysical meditaiioos are no- 
thing less than a dialogue between^ the Word and 
himv The conference was not held indeed in thte 
terms and form of the dialogue ; but the lan- 
guage he juakes the Word to hold in it, he affirms 
to be conformable to^'the answers, which lie thinks 
he received when he interrogated the Word on tlic 
same subjects. 

I have sometimes wondered, that divines and 
metaphysicians, who have borrowed so many fan- 
tastical notions from Plato, have neglected one 
which they might have found in the apology of 
Socrates, and by which they might have ac- 
counted more probably, and more decently than 
they have done, for divine inspirations, revela- 
tions, and communications. They might have 
learned there to distinguish between the asthereal 
and elementary body. We may compare the first 
to a shirt, since the same Plato compares the se- , 
cond, in the Phsedon, to a suit of clothes, and since 
it is worn under the other, " sub manifesto hoc 
** cdrpore latcns." Now it was by this medium 
that Socrates was inspired by his d«wnon, or 
guardian angel. He saw visions, and he heard 
voices : but how ? Not by his elementary, but by 
his aethereal senses. Thus an inferior spirit^ and 
not the Supreme Being, is the immediate actor ; 
and inspiration is no longer an unmeaning figure 
of speech. But this is not enough for njetaphy- 
sical divines. Our notions of humanity must be 
raised higher, even at the expense of debasing 
(for as such it appears to me) our notions of the 

divinity. 
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divinity. God ^nd man must be more intimately 
jpined, though by endeavouring so to join them^ 
they renew, in some sort, the grossest absurdities 
of paganism. 

Many instances might be produced of this sort, 
and some very flagrant. I will content myself in 
this place with the mention of one. Bayle ob- 
serves, that the notion of seeing all things in the 
infinite Being, which father Malebranche ad- 
vanced on this assumption, that our ideas must be 
in God, because they cannot be modifications of 
any created mind, differs little from the doctrine 
of Democritus, who taught, that the images of 
objects, which present themselves to our senses, 
are emanations of God, nay that they are God, 
and that the idea in our minds is God likewise *. 
The observation is certainly just, ajid I need not 
enlarge upon it to show you that it is so. Instead 
of that, I will ask you, whether the difterent hy- 
pothesis of a philosopher, whom you and I love 
and honour, has not some, though a more remote 
resemblance to the same doctrine. Both of them 
at least have, in my opinion, one common ten- 

• The words of Tully are these, " Democritus, qui turn 
** imagines earumque circuitus in deorum numero refert: 
" turn illain naturam qua imagines fundi t ac mittat: tuin 
" scientiam intelligentiamque." . TBey will be better trans- 
lated thus, Democritus, who places among the gods not only 
the images of the objects that surround and strike us, but 'that 
nature which pours forth and sends these i maizes to us, and 
knowledge and intelligence, Cotta mentions tlie same notions 
afterward, not in the same words as Vcllcius, but to the same 
•ffcct. Tully de Nat. Deor, 1. i. 

dency> 
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dency, that which I have just now mentioned. 
If I was perfectly persuaded, as I am very much 
of the contrary,. that we perceive all our ideas in 
the divine mind, I could account for all that is 
attributed to inspiration by a figure, that would 
have a sort of metaphysical meaning. I could re- 
present the soul as a mirror, and it has been so 
represented, I think, by sonyc; and then sup- 
pose, that images received from the presence of 
God to it, are reflected by it, which would be 
like the reflected light of the sun, a secondary 
and fainter, but a divine illumination. Again, 
oould I comprehend that visual language in which 
'* the Author of Nature constantly speaks to the 
" eyes of all mankind ;" I might be able, perhaps, 
to comprehend how God may speak to prophets 
and apostles in visions ; or else I might deduce 
by analogy, that, as we think we see when we do 
not really see, but only receive ideas through the 
eye from an immediate action of God, so pro- 
phets and apostles might think that they em- 
ployed the faculties of their own excited and 
illuminated minds, and signified their own thoughts 
by the words they pronounced, when they neither 
thought nor spoke, but when the breath of God 
articulated in their organs. I might l>e able to 
comprehend such sublime notions ; and I should 
be glad, no doubt, to find how happily these doc- 
trines Coincide with that ancient opinion, that 
prophets prophesied oft^n without knowing that 
they did so. But, I confess, that I comprehend 
as little our friend's hypothesis, as I do that of the 

father 
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father of the Oratory ; though I comprehend very 
clearly how we may be said in some sort, and iii 
some particular cases, to learn to see ; that is, by 
the ordinary course of expciience, and not by any 
divine agency. 

Shall I own it ? I cannot be mortified at my 
want of comprehension in this case. When phi- 
losophers employ clear and determinate ideas, 
such as are real not fantastic, and when they rea- 
son on principles that are evidently true, instead 
of such as are doubtful at best, I comprehend 
them without any extreme labour of mind* When 
they do otherwise, I mispend no time in making 
unprofitable efforts to comprehend them. Cotta 
"treats the notions of Democritus, that have been 
mentioned, with the utmost contempt, ai^i even 
Velleius had entered into no refutation of them. 
Bayle thinks a little genius could never form 
them, and that in order to form them, a man 
must comprehend the whole extent of power, 
which belongs to a nature capable of painting in 
our minds the images of objects. I will imitate 
in all similar cases the old academician, not the 
modern sceptic, who seems a dogmatist on this 
occasion. I will follow no man out of the high 
road of plain common sense. In that, the phi- 
losopher may lead me to all real knowledge ; for 
common sense does not exclude uncommon dis- 
coveries in the search of truth. But the philo- 
sopher goes often out of this road, while the. illi- 
terate, unthinking crowd of mankind cannot go 
far in it. These are the two extremes in which 

men 
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Mfen 30metim€ft meet. The cK&renoe^ ooDsistS! 
always^iti their acquiMtioos and : habits, and nod 
always ip their natural faculties^ The reason fi£ 
one is not cultirated like that. of the other; but 
the imaginations of bothitiay be apt to warm .ami 
transport them alike* While the philosopher 
consults bis reason alone, he^v^ili be always %r be^ 
forethe- other ; but if the imagination carrie^iuiii 
away^ there-is a chance thattbey liiay meet ; aad 
the philosopher, with all bis knowiedgej . and all 
his reasqn, may have not bis awn whimsies, alone, 
but those of the most vulgar understuidiags to 
support. ' 

' ' '' ■ SECT, x^i, ' ' ' - '• ; • 

Having dwelt thus long on- one art of fhe mind, 
that degenerates into artifice, it is time 1 ihould 
proceed' to another^ and fhfe art to be cohsidcrttl 
next is that li^hicb' was intended when t s*icl, tHirt: 
we are sometimiss obliged to pAy in couritersj 'frtf 
want of ready money; What I^ mean by k is thfe 
We are sometimes oBKged in philosophicAV' a^ 
vrell as in* common discourse, to miake tisfe Of 
words that have no detet'minate, nor indeed^ 'pro- 
perly, any ideas or notions at all annexed to 
them; I s&y, we are oblig^ to do so, in tJrder td 
distinguish this case from that of faietaphysici and 
theology, which are 'almost wholly -conversant, 
when they keep witMn tMlir own bolinds, and go 
neither into physics nor ethics, about words that 
have no intelligible meaning, words that have been 
• ToL. V, T invented 
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«o conoeai igaotance, and ta create an appear** 
anee of science : whereas the words intended here^ 
. though they have no ideas nor nolions, properly 
speakings annexed to them, have however, a 
meaning and a use, an intelligible meaning 
and a good use. Two of them I will produce as 
examples, and they shall be words that serve to 
denote unknown causes of known efiectfs. They 
take their precision^ like the names of sobstaaeeS): 
from sensible effects ; and they refer either to an 
unknown real cause, or to the unknown. principle 
of some apparent cause^ 
I j Our ignorance of causes, our cariosity, and the 
ij extravagant opinions of philosophers about them, 
[ are equally great. I shall not enter on that sub- 
ject here at leasts Something, howeveir, must be 
said about the notion of cause^ in order to show 
the reason, and even necessity, of employing such 
words as I have mentioned, and to introduce 
what I propose to say concerning the use a^d 
abuse of tbem* Neglecting, therefore^ all the ab- 
^tracl^ notions that are entertained about cause, 
the nice and trifling distinaions between the cause 
and the sufficient reason of any thing, and the 
other distinctions^ as well as divisions, ajod sub- 
divisions that have been made, and that serve, for 
the most part, to no other piirpose than to per- 
plex us in a labyrinth of words, let us content 
ourselves to understand when- we speak of cause 
k) general^ '^ That^ by the immediate, or remote, 
• ' the physical, or moral virtue whereof any thing. 

** is 
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** IS what it is, or any thing is done as it is 
'' done." 

The Supreme Being is tile 6rst, aild, strictly, 
the , sole efficient cause. But, as We know no- 
thing of his manner of being, so we know no- 
thing of his manner of cauiung. In ybar Ho- 
nker's, machinery the gods are perpetually actors > 
but the poet neither employs them so macb-, nor 
more improperly, nor more unworthily, than phi- 
losophers and divines have presumed to employ 
the Deity. Let us think \ Vvith greater reverence 
of God ; and, while we acknowledge him* to be 
the first, let us ^pot imagine hkn to be the Jmme*-^ 

diate cause of every phaBnomenon, and etery thjag 

that happens; "^Rffougb bow many mediums; if I 
may say so, may not the rays of divine efficacy 
pass before they arrive at us I' Earibe it fnom me 
to neglect, or to discourage,! the coniemplaiion of 
the first efficientr. Cause, wh6 shines. so gloriously 
in all bis works. Biit let us adone :him;in the 
contemplatioii.iof his.wocks, iand. of %he ordier of 
secoi^d causes by.whidi the system 'of (thein is 
maintained) and carried<6n.:'i Second causes can- 
not be reckoned, i n a strict philosophical sense, 
eificieat, when they are considered relatively to 
the whole extent of betag, at the bead of whidi is 
God But as they have a communicated, efr 
ficiency in such degrees, of such kinds, and !uhder 
such directions^ as* it is communicated to them by 
infinite wisdom and power, they appear eificient 
when they are considered relatively to us,. and to 
our system: ia3¥i since all our knowledge is, in 

T 2 . truth, 
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truth, relative to these, we may be well content 
to admit ideas that are so too, and that reach no 
further. These are o.ur limits, and where our ex- 
perimental knowled^ of second causes stops, 
there our physical inquiries should stop. All 
beyond is metaphysical jargon ; for at what point 
soever we leave physics for metaphysics, we faH 
of course into jafgoti. The ancients generally 
set out in it. The moderns too often conclude 
in it. 

The first example I shall produce of vi^rds^ thaft 
serve to denote unknown causes of knowii effects, 
shall be the word Chance* Every event that bap- 
. pens in the course of faumati affiUrs, how coritin*- 
gent soever it may seem, has a real and peculiar 
cause. But when these causes are too remote, 
or too complicated, to be easily or at all cUs*- 
cerned by us, we call the event contingent, and 
the cause chance. Thus we endeavour to supply 
our want of ideas, to think with less con^ion, 
to discourse more intelligibly, and io make up 
the subd with counters^ which we cannot make up 
with money. But in this kind of payment there 
has been much abuse, aild much deceit^ Supers 
stition attempted to make tBese counters. pass for 
real money ; and, instead of keeping the word 
chance to signify in it's application nothing more 
than this, that the cause of an event was- nn-- 
kiiown, to make it pass for an actual cause and 
a positive Being. Superstition impersonated it 
under the name of FcHtune : and this chimerical 
divinity was supposed to direct arbitrarily all the 
% events^ 
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Events, whose causes were not apparent, or which 
exceeded in good or ill the expectations of men. 
The Heathens accounted by it for past events, 
consulted it about future, and referred themselves 
to it in doubtful cases. , 

It is strange that such superstitions, instead of 
being confined to the heathen world, should have 
been as prevalent among God's chosen people, 
both Jews and Christians, and should be scarce 
exploded at this hour. It is stranger still, that a 
recourse to the decision of chance should be ex- 
pressly comquanded in the Old Testament, and 
Occasionally countenanced in the New, even on 
so important an occasion as the election of aii 
apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot. Yet so it 
is ; and from hence we may believe it happened, 
that some even of the most puerile and absurd dp* 
peals to chance, if one can be more so than ano* 
ther, were long preserved among Christians, and 
by them applied most profanely and cruelly. 
Many different sortes or chances were consulted 
by the Heathen. Those t)f Praeneste, where For- 
tune had a temple adorned with mosaic work by 
Sylla, who trusted much to the goddess^ and took 
the name of Foelix, on account of his success, 
which he ascribed to her, w-ere extremely famous. 
I do not remember how these consultations were 
made; but those that had the name of Sortes 
Homericae, and Sortes Virgilianse, were made 
by dipping at random on some passage in the 
poems of Homer and Virgil ; and the superstition 
ivad sure to be confirmed, w henever, as it could 

T 3 no4 
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not but happen often, future events seemed in 
any degree to have been figured in these passages. 
An odd instance of this, which is preserved in a 
tradition, derived, I think, from Mr. Covi4ey, I 
may mention as I go along. This poet and some 
other persons, attaclied to Charles the First, were 
with him in the Isle of Wight, where Cromwell 
kept him in prison till he brought him to the block. 
Their amusement, for it could be nothing more, 
was to try the Sortes Virgilianse ; and in trying 
them it is reported, that the unfortunate prince 
dipped on those terrible imprecations, that Dido 
makes against JEnediS and his po3terity, in the 
fourth book of the Mneid. 

I £aid that these superstitious usages have been 
applied profanely and cruelly by Christians : and 
I was in the right to say so. What could be 
mpre profane than the practice of opening the 
$acrejlJbooks, in ord^r to take from the first pas- 
sage that occurred a prognostic of events, and 
to degrade them to the same silly use, that the 
Heathens made of their poems ? What could be 
more cruel than the custom of deciding causes, 
crimihal and civil too, by duels, which was ii> 
troduced by the barbaroug northern nations ; and 
was, notwithstanding the declarations of some 
popes against it, so far approved by the church, 
that it was followed on many occasions in eccle- 
siastical controversies, and that it was accom- 
panied on all occasions with much^ ecclesiastical 
pereroony ; even so far, that a priest blessed in the 
field the weapons of the champions ? This trial, 
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lilce that of passing blindfold over red hot plough* 
ehares, atid others, were appeals to chance as to 
a judge : and both these appeals, and the con<* 
sultations of chance about future events, were 
founded on a theoiogical axiom, invented to ex'- 
cuse them on one hand, and to create more re* 
verence for them on the other ; that God presides 
over chance, and directs it by interpositions of 
his providence ; so that to interrogate chance was 
to interrogate God, and the decisions of cbancft 
were the dedsions of God, 

To apply the word ichaoee in this manner, was 
absurd enough. But what shall we say of tbos0 
philosophers, who ascribed the creation of the 
world to Chance. Superstition perverted this in^" 
nocent art of the mind j and a word, that signified 
no determinate cause at all, was made to signify 
m Superior Being, who governs the affairs of the 
world, and to whose agency those events were to 
be ascribed, that could not be accounted for otherr 
wise. Philosophy, the philosophy of nriea who 
affeeted to put superstition under their feet, and 
to account by physical researches for all the phae- 
nomena, attributed the original of all things to 
chance. By this proceeding the Epicureans did 
not endeavour to screen their ignorance, but they 
pretended to show their knowledge of causes. 
Tliey erected chance into a first physical cause, 
and derived the production of the universe from 
it- They assumed a chaos of innunierable hete- 
rogeneous particles, endowed with essential aeti- . 
wity^ and witl) whatever else was necessary for 

T 4 their 
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their purpose, like the declination of these Blotm* 
after which they concluded^ that such a number of 
entities, in perpetual motion and action one on 
another, must pass, sooner or later, . through all 
possible combinations^ From hence they con- 
cluded again, that the formation of the world 
was caused . by a certain concourse or combina- 
nation of atoms, without the unnecessary help of 
a directing mind;, and that, this concourse being 
fortuitous, the world was made by chance. But 
enough has been said of the use and abuse of this 
word. It is time to speak of those, that h^ve 
been made of the word force. 

Sinqe even Alciphron the minute philosopher 
could frame no precise idea of .force, though he 
^Hshut bis eyes to assist bis meditation," it might 
well be asked, how it <^omes to pass, that there are 
€0' many refined subtilties and- nice distinctions 
about this same force ? Ingenious and learjied men 
might have employed their time much better most 
ceiptainly, than they have done about ^* subtile ab- 
y stracts, spiritual quintessences, un certo che 
^* and un non so che." l-am sorry to have this 
proof the more of the folly and affectation of phi- 
losophers. But I am not at all at a loss to account 
for them, nor to show from whence the difference 
arises between these, visionaries, and those great 
men who hav^ discoursed rationally about force. 
The differeqce arises plainly from hence. The 
former-have abused this art of the mind^ and sup-r 
posed, or reasoned as if they supposed, that this 
word signified what corpn^on sense pevermeaned 
. : to 
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to sigmfy by it. The i>tbers have not turned art 
into artifice io tbb manner ; but have reasoned 
about force as about the unknown cause of sen- 
sible effects, or the unknown causality of apr 
parent caua^. It may seem strange, perbap% 
to our first thoughts, that men should talk sensie^ 
for it never seemed strange that they should talk 
nonsense, about something whereof they have np 
ideas. But the reason why they do so, in the in^o 
stance before us, will appear to our second 
thoughts extremely plain. That it mayappeat 
.60 the more, and that we may sbQw the better 
jbow Industrious the mind sis to help it's natural 
infirmities by art in the conci^ption^ and expres-* 
Bions of things, let me add . a &w reflections to 
what has been already observed. 

Without meaning what tbo^e pbilosopbers.mcan- 
ed, M ho screened so much ignorance behind the 
notions they endeavoured to establish of occult 
qualities, and occult causes, we may say, that the 
causality of apparent eauses, and, therdbre, the 
first efficient causes in the order, of second causes, 
will be always occult^ whatever hypothesis or sys- 
tem we follow. The Peripatetics and Schoplmen 
imagined the qualities of aubstances,- as they were 
and are still called, and wjiich are supposed to ex- 
cite ideas immediately by their i^nmediate action 
on our organs, and mediately by their action on 
other bodies, to be real entities, defiyed from sub- 
stantial forms, inherent in substances somehow or 
Other ; but distinct from them, and added to 
tb&m» Modern phjlosppher^, more intelligibly and 

more 
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oiore conformiAIy to experience, have bankhed 
all these notions of qoalities distinct from body ; 
und have taught lis, that the action of body on 
body is produced exclusively of them by the in- 
ward constitution of body itself; and is varied 
according" to the divers constitutions of the bodies 
that are at any time passive, and the different 
Slates they are in. This opinion leads us on to 
observe the mechanism of body, the laws of mo* 
tion, and whatever else makes any part of physical 
Inquiry. The other is founded in abstract gene- 
ral notions, which the knowledge of particulars 
had little share in framing, and points up to the 
ehtmeras of imagination. But still, even the best 
of them stops i^ort of the real essences of sub- 
stances, shows us more- causes, but shows us as 
little the principles of their causality. 

Although the system of philosophy be, in this 
respect, totally changed, yet the mind has.found 
it convenient, to presei^ve the notion of sensible 
qualities. They were thought real, and referred 
to substances as inherent specifically in them. 
They are conceived now to be qualities by impu- 
tation only, and refer to the nmnner in which our 
senses Are affected. We cannot say, with strict 
propriety, this clock has several sensible qualities, 
though it marks the days of the month to our 
•sight alone, and the hours and the minutes to 
OOT eyes and to our eai-s. We know that there 
are no such distinct qualities in the clock, 
and that all these eflfecrs are produced by one 
spring, governed and producing effects according 

to 
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to it's- own temper, according to laws and direc- 
tions resulting from the structure of the whole 
machine, and according to the texture and state 
of the organs of those to whom it is visible, or 
audible* Just so~ we cannot say, with strict pro* 
priety, that snow is cold by a cold quality, any 
rabre than white by a white quality ; or that fire 
is hot by a hot quality. They excite ideas that we 
distinguish and mark by these words ; but they 
contain nothing in them, that resembles these 
ideas. By the perceptions we have of thebe 
ideas, we mark, under the name of qualities, 
the divers effects- of the unknown essences of 
substances. 

This modern expedient (for the mind invents 
expedients as fast as it finds the want of them ig^ 
the improvement, or more easy of improvement 
of knowledge, is the more reasonably eiiiploye4 
on another account. Though there are qo such 
distinct specific qualities in bodies as were as* 
sumed by philosophers, yet the particles which 
compose bodies are often heterogeneous^ as they 
appear by sure experiments; among other in- 
3tances in that of light, and in the production of 
colours. Now this heterogeneity, which is thought 
to consist in the different sizes of tbe partis 
clesj and which may consist in other differ- 
ences undiscoverable by us, continuing the same, 
and each kind acting, and being acted upon, ac- 
cording to it's kind, this amounts, in some manner, 
to a notion of qualities contained in bodies ; and 
b^in^ so conceived} the mind knows no more iu^- 

^d 
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deed of tlie real constitutions of bodies than it 
knew before, bot proceeds in this hypothetical 
/naiiner a little better, and with greater clearness 
and precision tn the pursuit of physical inquiries. 
Theae inquiries, thus assisted, enable us to ana- 
lyse the component particles of bodies in their 
efiects, and to discover in them too some general 
laws, by which the action of these component par- 
ticles, separately and collectively, is directed. 
This is some knowledge, and has the appearance 
of being greater than it is. Bot there is some^ 
thing still behind, concerning which we cannot 
boast even the least appearance of knowledge. 
Body acts on body by contact and pulsion. This 
is certain, though it be not so certain, that 
body cafi act no other way, as philosophers ge- 
nerally assume. But even this pulsion is caused 
by miotion,^ as motion is caused by pulsion ; so 
that we get thus into a circle, and may go eter- 
nally round in the dark, without being nearer to 
discover what it is that puts mobility, that essen- 
tial property of matter or body, into action, unless 
we suppose, that the motion impressed originally 
continues still without any diminution. Who can 
withhold his admiration from those discoveries 
that modern philosophy has made concerning 
the laws of motion, the properties of bodies that 
become apparent by them, and the actions of bo* 
dies on bodies that follow accordinsc to them ? 
But who can, or will ever be able to say, what the 
springs of corporeal nature are, without which 
t|)ere could be neither action nor motion ? What 

is 
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Is that Spring, for instance, which emits from the 
body of the sun innumerable particles of light, 
that make their passage of fifty millions of miles 
<o our Earth in seven minutes of time, or there- 
abouts, with a velocity inconceivable, though de- 
monstrated ? Well may the cause be incompre- 
hensible, when the effect passes comprehension. 

Here now the word force, of which we are to 
ftpeak, comes into play, and serves as a sign of the 
tinknown causes of the phsenomena both of na- 
ture and of art;- for effects are produced in the 
wt>rks of art by an imitation of those of nature, 
whereof the causes are unknown even to the arti- 
ficer. When we employ the word alone, it is of 
very vague signification, and imports nothing 
itiorethan some determining power, intellectual or 
corporeal. But the mind takes two methods to 
give it greater precision, when that is necessaiy. 
We annex it sometimes to words which signify that 
whereof we wpuld, on such occasions, denote the 
power in general to produce effects in physics, in 
mechanics, in ethics; and thus we say, the force of 
wind, the force of a mill, or the force of habit. 
We annex at other limes to it words, that, refer- 
ring to particular known effects, serve to fix, on 
eyery occasion, the meaning of it ; just as we an- 
nex the words hot or cold, to signify certain sup- 
posed qualities of body, and, as intelligibly at 
least, as we use the names of substances. Thus 
we speak of attr^kctive, repelling, impelling foixe, 
of the force of gravitation, of cohesion, and even 
of inactivity. Our Newton, who has opened, by 

the 
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the help of those sure guides, experiment and ge* 
ometry, so large a field of knowledge and inquiry 
to present and future philosophers, concerning 
the greatest and the least phsenomena of nature, 
was far from pretending lo dctermhie the efficient 
cause of bis attraction, or what that force is, which 
makes bodies, and every particle of body, routu* 
ally tend to one another, and thereby give us an 
idea of attracting, according to what has been 
taken notice of already. He distinguished S9 
carefully, between the particular attractions of the 
schools, and hh meaning in tbe use of this word, 
that nothing could be more despicable thaa 
tbe ignorance or malice of those, who would bavf 
confounded them, and have made him an asserter 
of occult qualities, who discovered the most 
universal and the least occult quality, if I may 
have leave to call it so for once, that ever 
was, since it intercedes the whole corporeal sys- 
tem. To this, and to the several kinds of it, be 
referred all the phaenomena that cannot be ac* 
coujQted for by impulse, and they are many; 
though many of those which were ascribed to a 
sort of attraction by the ancients are, on better 
foundations, ascribed to impulse by the moderns. 
Cut neither for tbe cause of impulse, nor of at- 
traction, nor of any action of body even the most 
sensible, can philosophy account. They, there- 
fore, who use the word force as the sign of an 
unknown cause, while they apply themselves sole- 
ly to discover the laws by which this cause acts, 
and the effects it produces, make a propel' use of 

the 
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the word. They who aflRect to talk in any other 
manner, either pliy$ical or metaphysical, ^bout 
force, abuse the word most impertinently, and 
pervert into artifice a very useful art of the 
mind. 

' But this is not the only method, by which this 
art of the mind is perverted. It degenerates into 
artifice likewise by the use which they make of it, 
who invent words to point out causes, they sup- 
pose unknown, of effects whose real causes 
are known. In the former method men are 
led into errour, by affecting knowledge ; in this, by 
aftecting ignorance. Whatever force is, it is tho 
cause of effects that are known, but cannot bo 
ascribed to any cause that is known* , In this the 
propriety of the word consists ; for if they could be 
ascribed to any cause known and denominated, it 
would be improper, and the use of it couM only 
serve to mislead. But there may be more than 
errour, there maybe fraud in. this case; for, to 
borrow an image from the application of the word 
chance^ the fair gamester who sl¥Hild Sfe a raffle 
of siws thrown several times together, jnight 
aseribe.it to chance, that is, to an unknown cause, 
very properly ; but the sharper, who had loaded 
the dice, or who knew that they w«re loaded^ 
would ascribe it to chance fraudulently, as well 
as improperly. 

I could wish that Alcipbron and Lysicles had 
made this observation to Euphranor, and had ap- 
plied it to show him why they acfanitted the word 
force, and rejected the word grace. The task 

would 
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would tiot hove been hard, since it would not hart^ 
been hard to show him real causes sufficiently 
Jcnown, and sufficiently marked by words, of the 
effects ascribed by him to a cause supposed un<- 
known, and marked by a distinct word appro- 
priated to this purpose. They might have shown 
these causes to be the influence of a religious edu- 
cation, a warm head, and a warmer heart ; ' bl>pe, 
fear, grief, joy, strong passions^ turned by preju^ 
dice and habit to devotion; devotion itself nursing 
it's own principles ; the effect in it's turn becom- 
ing a cause uniform and constant, or redoubling 
it*^ force on the least failure, in acts of attrition, 
contrition, mortification, and repentance. They 
might have proved, not only by probable reasons, 
but by indubitable facts, the sufficiency of these 
and other known causes to produce all the effects 
conniioiiiy ascribe to gface, even the most asto*" 
nishing that ever- appeared in saints, confessors, 
or martyrs. Nay, they might have shown that 
effects lAore astonishing, asidmany of tliem better 
vouohsed than nK^trof these, have been and are 
still 4aily (produced in men, whom it would be 
blasphemous to repute under the divine influence^ 
Alciphron might have illustrated this argument, 
in his isarious character, by quoting the saints, 
confessors, and martyrs of idolatry and heresy ; 
and Lysicles, in his gayer character, by quoting 
thoise of atheism, and of the most abominable 
vices, as wdl as the mosi indifferent customs, of 
paederasty for instance, and of long beards. 
I am thinking what Euphranor would have re- 
plied 
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plied' to the minute pbilosopbersy an^ can disco* 
ver no reply vrorthy of that solidity and that can- 
dour, which render him equally admirable and ami* 
able. He might have said, indeed^ that he was 
misilAderstood by them, that the parity he insisted 
on ^as not meant to " consist in a proof of grace, 
*' as well as force, from the effects; that it was 
^^ only meant to answer an objection against the 
" doctrine of grace, supposing it proved from re- 
'^ velation, and not to prove it's existence ; that, 
" tbsrefore, if the parity was sufficient to prove 
*' the possibility of believing grace without an 
'' idea of it, the objection they had made was 
" answered, and he aimed at no more." But I 
think, that, as minute philosophers as I am willing 
to allow Alciphron and Lysicles to have been, they 
wouM have maintained very easily the pertinence 
of their objection, and the insufficiency of £u- 
pbranor*s. answer. 

They might have said, there is not even the 
parity you now suppose between force and* grace. 
Our objection, against the latter, did, in effect, 
anticipate your reply: and, if we allowed your 
reply to be a good one, it would neither strengthen 
your cause, nor weaken ours* The parity between 
foree atid gra^e, which you confine now to a pos- 
sibility of believing one as well as the other, is not 
sufficient ; because it is not real. The possibility 
of beliet^ing force, is nothing more than the possi- 
btlity of believing, that every effect has a cause, 
tl^ob^ thb cause be unknown to us^ and the pro- 

Vol. V. U . priety 
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priety of the word consists in the application of if 
to no other cause. The disparity and impropriety 
do not arise from our having no idea of grace, 
for it is true that we have none of force ; but they 
arise from hence, that there is not the same possi- 
bility of believing a cause whereof we have no 
idea, and which cannot be ascertained by it's 
effects, as there is of believing one whereof we 
have no idea, indeed, but which may be ascer- 
tained by it's effects. You assume grace as a 
cause of one particular kind, an immediate influ- 
ence of God on the mind, and you apply it to 
effects that may have causes of several kinds. 
Should a word be invented to signify amoral cause 
of effects purely physical, or a physical cause of 
effects purely moral, you would laugh at the in- 
vention, and you would be in the right But is it 
a jot less ridiculous to assign a particular cause, 
either natural or supernatural, of efibcts that may 
be produced by any, or all of these, and to think 
to save the absurdity by saying, that the word in- 
vented to denote this cause has no idea attaehei 
to it, no more than that of force ? 

The use <^ the word force can have no equi- 
vocal consequence, the use of the word grace 
may. The testimony, nay the conviction of mei^ 
that they felt the influence of this unknown cause, 
would not take off the equivocation. How should 
it, after all the examples that may be brought from 
daily experience ? A real enthusiast doubts no 
more of his perceptions of the operations of gcftce 

ia- 
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iiiforming his mind and . determining bis will, than 
he doubts of bis percept;ions of tbe action of, out- 
ward objects on bis senses, and perhaps less* 

Another thing, which I in)agine tliat the minute 
philosophers would have said to Euphranor, is 
this. Since tbe parity you endeavour to establish 
between force and grace camiot be 30 established, 
as to answer your purpose on any principles of 
reason ; it remains, that the notion of grace can- 
not be received, nor the word employed on any 
other authority, than that of implicit faith in the 
revelation, by which you suppose the existence of 
grace proved. That authority obliges us to be- 
lieve an action or an influence of God on his elect, 
the manner of which no human idea can reach. 
But on what authority, Euphranor, dq you an- 
swer our " objection against the doctrine of 
" .grace, by supposing it proved by revelation ?" 
If you have proved this fact, that the Christian 
revelation, in which the doctrine of grac^ is con- 
tained, was made by God to mankind, as all facts, 
and especially one of this importance, ought to 
be proved, for every other kind of proof proves 
nothing, we will agree, though there be not the 
same reason for admitting grace a^ for admitting 
force, that both are. to. be received alike. Our 
objection was insufficient, but your answer then 
was unnecessary ; for surely nothing can be more 
unnecessary, than to go about to establish on pro- 
bable arguments, what is already established on 
demonstration : and the real existence of grace 
has been already demonstrated, if the truth of 

u 2 reve- 
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revelation, in every part of it, has been so; since 
no proposition can be more demonstrated than 
this, that a doctrine tatigbt by infinite wisdom 
and truth is a true doctrine, If you have not 
proved this fact, and we think you have scarce 
attempted it by the proper proofs, your argument 
is a pure sophism. When we urge that the doc- 
trine of grace, or any other Ciiristian doctrine, is 
inconceivable, or tfifat it is pregnant with abscird 
consequences, and, therefore, unworthy of God; 
this is urged, in strictness, e^ abundantift ; for we 
do not give up the fundamental point, which is, 
that the authenticity of yotr'r Scriptures, in the 
whole, and in every part of them, and the truth, 
by consequence, of your revetation, has not been 
yet proved. When you suppose the cdotrary, 
therefore, m disputing with ns, yon beg the ques- 
tion about a principle, in order to confirm a con- 
sequence. Thus, it seems to me, fhat the dispute 
between Euphrarior and the minote philosophers 
would have ended. What I have said upon it 
can be scarce calted a digr^idn ; sinfce this com- 
parison of force and grade serves admirably well 
to exemplify what has beeti said concerning the 
art and artifice of the thind, in the proper and 
improper use of words, to which no determinate 
ideas are annexed. 

SECT. vii. 

> Many other arts there are, by ^bich the human 
mind endeavours to help itself in the ctcqtiisition 

and 
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znd communicatioD of knowledge. Some pf them 
are as liable to abuse as tliese whicb have been 
mentioned^ and all of the.m are abused more or 
less, to the production and propfigation of errour ; 
for I presume, fropn what I have the means of 
observing, that this ^ ould be found true, an a 
strict examiuatiQp, eveq in the applications* of 
geometrical knovvledge. But it is tiipe I should 
put an end to this Essay; that becomes a treatise 
in bulk at least, if not in matter, nor method* 
That I may not conclude too abruptly, however, 
even for suqh a rambling essay ; it is necessary I 
shoukl proceed to distinguish, in a few more m- 
stances, between real and ims^inary knowledge, 
the natural powers apd tfne arts, the arts and the 
artifices of the human mind: and if these in^ 
stances should lead me further than I intend, yo\i 
will please to ascribe this prolixity to my love of 
truth, and to my desire of giving you all the satis- 
faction I can* 

I will observe, therefore, that as the sagacity of 
the mind has invented various arts whereby to 
improve the other faculties, and even itself, 
end to carry their united forces a little fur* 
ther than the immediate lessons of nature 
carry them ; so the affections of the mind have 
not only turned these arts frequently into artifice, 
an example or two of which we have seen, but 
have gone further. They have not only slid im- 
perceptibly, but have plunged openly into artifice ; 
and philosophers, those that I intend here, seem 
to acquire knowledge qnly as a necessary step to 

u3 errour; 
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crrour : when they have done this, when they have 
lost sight of the former, they grow so fond of the 
latter, that they esteem it no longer a human, 
but raise it, by an imaginary apotheosis, ' up to a 
divine science ; which is, of all others, the most 
pernicious artifice of the mind, according to my 
lord Bacon, and according to truth. " Pessima 
** res est errorum apotheosis, et pro peste in- 
** tellectds habenda est si vanis accedat vene- 
« ratio." 

Are these lovers of wisdom, these searchers of 
truth, you may well ask, nothing better than ven- 
ders of false wares, venders of hypothetical sys- 
tems' at best, and often of such as are intirely 
fantastical ? I fear that they are : and that the 
only excuse to be made Tor them is, that they 
sometimes* deceive themselves first: They put me 
in mind of a passage in Plutarch, who compares 
the Stoics to ships that set out under auspicious 
names, the Success or the Swiftsure, for instance, 
and who are beaten by tempests in their voyage, 
or cast away. The great mischief is, that the im- 
plicit passenger shares the fate of the unwary 
mariner, In short, so it is : the most irrational 
of all proceedings pass for the utmost efforts of 
human reason ; and that philosophy, which pre- 
tends to teach us the sublimest truths, serves only 
to amuse mankind in a middle or low region be- 
tween truth and errour, knowledge and igno- 
rance. 

Let us now resume the division of our ideas 
}iUo $uch as are natural, and such as are artificial. 

Those 
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Those of the first sort are such as God appointed 
them to be ; and are, therefore, real human ideas. 
Those of the second are . framed by the mind, 
sometimes under the direction of judgment, and 
sometimes under the prevalent influence of ima- 
gination ; and are, accordingly, sometimes real 
and sometimes fantastic Real ideas are defined, 
by Mr. Locke, to be '^ such as have a fouiKiation 
*^ in nature, a conformity with the real Being and. 
** existence of things, or with their archetypes." 
Fantastical ideas then are such as have not this 
foundation, nor this conformity. Now this de- 
finition requires a little commentary to make it 
more clear, and more exact too, if I mistake not, 
in one part of it at least. 

Our simple ideas are all real, whether they be 
ideas of the primary or of the secondary qBaUties. 
If bodies, as some philosophers speak : or, as I 
had rather say, whether they be such as all body 
excites in us, like those of extension, solidity, 
figure, divisibility, and mobility; or, whether. they 
be such as particular bodies excite in us, like 
those of colours, sounds, smells, tastes, and the 
whole tribe of tangible qualities* But in our com- 
plex ideas of substances, the case is not the 
same. They must be real, as long as they are 
conformable to the combinations of simple ideas 
that exist in the substances which cause them. 
But they are liable to become fantastical, because 
it is in the power of the mind to form them, with^- 
out any regard to existence, and because their 
reality neither is nor can be founded in any thing 
u 4 but 
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but real existence, actual or past. The reason tf 
tbis^ which Mr. Locke givea, where fae treats of 
the reality of human kno«(^ledge, is so obvious^ 
that a very little reflection must suggest it to every 
thinking man, in the present state of philosophy. 
The real constitutions of substances being intiraly 
unknown, it is as impossible we should know 
which of the powers that cause our simple ideas 
can coexist, and which cannot, any other way 
than by experience, as it is, that we should know 
what these powers are. Whenever we frame 
ide^s, therefore, of substances, without; being au- 
thorised by existence, these complex ideas must 
needs be fantastical ; since tli^y ere composed of 
simple ideas proceeding from powers whose co- 
existence is, for aught we know, impossible. As 
obvious and as deeisive as this reaspn is, it has 
not hindered oiea from exercising, emtn on sub- 
stances, the power by whidi they boast themselves 
able to frame ideas of what may exisi, as well as 
of what does exist, or has existed. Thus Plato 
and others, both before and since bis time^ have 
peopled invisible worlds with so much poetical 
licence, that one is tempted to think of him, who 
s|Bems to have been above the lowness of super- 
stition, that he was very little in earnest, and 
meaned rather to amuse than instruct an age^ 
wherein the marvellous was sure to please. 

It is the abuse and misapplication of this power, 
that has opened an inexhaustible source of fen-* 
tastical ideas and notions, which have be&a the 
bane of philosophy, and have infected almost eyery 

branch 
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Wmeh of $c)isnce. TLie proofs are iomimerable ; 
atid (be instances that may be produced aiie liable 
^neither to objection nor evasion among men who 
join caadour with knowledge ; two qualifications 
that are inseparable from the love of truth ; that 
promote ope another in the discovery of it ; that 
should Always go together, and scarce ever do sa 
Fantastical id^as and notions of every conceivable 
l^ind, «nd even of substancfs immortal and mor- 
taly celestial and infernal, divine and human, or 
amphibious beings, that partake of the two natures, 
stare us in the face whepever we look into the his- 
tories^ traditions, and philosophical remains, that 
are come down to us frcm the remotest apti- 
qiHty. The same phaenomena appear in all those 
of the intervening ages : and to say the truth, 
science, or rather that which passed for science, 
in many of these, was composed of little else* In 
these latter a^s, even sinoe the resurrection of 
letters, sinqe the improvement of philosophy and 
of human reason, several ideas and notions that 
were principles of imaginary knowledge to the 
ancients have been preserved in esteem and vene- 
ration : as if that, which had no foundation in 
nature three thousand years ago, could have ac- 
quired it since, and ideas, which were fantastical 
in their minds, could ripen into reality in oUrs. 
They Are not the less fantastical neither for having 
been purged of some circumstantial absurdities^ 
and rendered a little more plausible by softenings 
and refinements. It must be confessed, that how 
deficient soever the ancient philosophers might be 

in 
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in real, they left scarce any tting new to be in- 
vented in imaginary science. 6ut they left much ^ 
to be improved : and this task several of the mo- 
dems have executed most successfolly. We may 
say of fantastical ideas in general, what Tully 
says of one kind of them, that of prognostications 
by dreams, at the close of his treatise on divina- 
tion ; that the solicitude and fear they cause 
would have fallen into contempt, if philosophers, 
who seemed to be perfect masters of reason, had' 
not taken upon them to be protectors of dreams. 

But these general reflections would be more 
seasonable after some that are more particular, 
and that remain to be made. As far as we have 
gone, we have seen our way, I think, very clearly : 
and the distinction between real and fantastical 
ideas of substances is so well established,, that they 
cannot be easily confounded. The distinction 
agrees with one part of Mr. Locke's definition ; 
and is founded in the same reason. But there is 
another part of this definition, which seems^ too 
inaccurately expressed in the chapter of real and 
fantastical ideas, and quite luitrue, as well as a 
little inconsistent with what he advanced else- 
where, according to the explanation of it in the 
chapter of the reality of knowledge. In tl^ 
definition it is said, that our ideas are, real when 
they have a conformity with their archetypes. . In 
the explanation it is said, that *'all our complex- 
" ideas, except those of substances, being arche- 
** types of the mind'« own making, not intended 
" to be copies of any thing, nor referred to the 

" existence 
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" existence of any thing, as to their originals, 
" cannot want any conformity necessary to real 
" knowledge." Conformity with what? With 
themselves ? Thiat meaning is too absurd to be 
supposed. With, other ideas of what exists, or 
has existed ? That cannot be intended neither ; 
for these ideas are " not copies of any thing, nor 
" refer to the existence of any thing, as to their 
" originals." It remains, therefore, that we un- 
derstand no conformity whatsoever necessary to 
make these ideas real, when it is said, that they 
want not any that is necessary to make them so. 
Now this proposition I think absolutely untrue. 
There is a conformity, in the strict sense of the 
word, though of another kind, as necessary to 
make these ideas real, as the conformity proper 
to our ideas of substances is ' necessary to make 
theip real : and all the complex ideas here spoken 
of are real or fantastic, as they have or have not 
this conformity. Thus it will a[5pear, if we do 
not suffer the word archetypes to perplex our 
thoughts. If all our -complex ideas, except those 
of substances, are archetypes, they must be ap- 
plicable, and properly and really applicable, to 
something ; for it is at least as fantastical to 
frame an archetype applicable to nothing that is 
really typified by it, as to frame the idea of a sub- 
stance that can be referred to no real existence as 
to the archetype of it. When archetypes are made 
by nature, they determine our ideas, as God, the 
author of nature, has appointed that they should 
be determined ; and the knowledge we acquire 

by» 
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by th^fld is renl knowledge for qs ^nd to all human 
purpose^ whether these ideas do really resemble 
their archetypes or not ; according to what h£^9 
beeot inculcated already, and perhaps more than 
pnce* But wh^n complex ideas and notions are 
fran>ed by the mind, to serve as archetypes in it, 
they must be framed with a conformity to the 
same nature that determines the others, or they 
will be &ntastical and produce no knowledge, or 
$Qcb as is fantastical like themselves, I do not say, 
that tbey must be framed so as to contain nothing 
which implies contradiction. They have been so 
framed, incieed, as to imply it on many occasions, 
by ancient and modern sages and saints. But we 
will suppose, that they are so no longer : and on 
that supposition we say, that even this is not suf- 
ficient, and that all these ideas must have a closer 
conibrmity than that of bar^possibility to what 
we know of the existence of thmgs corporeal or 
intellectual. Universal possibility is the range of 
divine particular actuality, passed or present, and 
that in a very confined system of human in- 
tellect. 

The ideas we speak of, it is said, are neither 
" intended to be copies of any thing, nor referred 
'' to the existence of aoy thing as their originals.'* 
If this was absolutely true, all such ideas would 
be archetypes in a strict sense, and could be con- 
ceived no otherwise. But it is not absolutely true. 
It is. rather a definition of fantastical than of real 
ideas. Our mo3t complex ideas and notions, 
which combine, in the greatest variety, modes and 

relations. 
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relations, as well as simple ideas, are often copies; 
they are often referred to existencies, to particu- 
lar existencies, as to their originals : and when 
they are not so, when they are put together in 
the mind, as the mind never perceived theili 
put together in existence, though this may be 
said to be done " by the free choice of the 
" mind, and without considering any connection 
^' they have in nature, "yet are they not, when they 
are real, quite arbitrary, nor quite void of re- 
ference to existence. Mr, Locke shall prove this 
for me. He says, that one of the ways by which 
we get these complex ideas of mixed modes is ex- 
perience and observation of things themsdves. 
In all these instances then, the complex idea is 
derived from existence, and is a copy first, though 
it becomes an archetype afterward. It is so in 
the example he brings, in that of seeing two men 
wrestle. It is so in a multitude of others, in all 
those that are real and of real use. Murder is as 
old as the human race, and theft as property. Shall 
we believe, that men were lawgivers and moralists 
before they were spectators of the actions of one 
another ? Invention is another of the ways he 
mentions, in which, by a voluntary act of the 
mind, several simple ideas are put together in it, 
and the archetype precedes existence. But eveti 
in these cases, the combinations of ideas ascribed 
to the invention of the mind are suggested to it 
by other combinations, as it would be easy to 
show, in the example brought of printing : and 

though 
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though the mind cannot be said to copy, when it 
has no particular existence in view, yet must it be 
allowed to imitate, when it has in view not only 
it's simple ideas, but divers combinations of them, 
derived immediately or remotely from what exists 
or has existed in the system of nature : and these 
it has in view always, when the complex ideas and 
notions we frame are not purely fantastical. 
Those of parricide and sacrilege were framed, 
perhaps, by some men, for they were not by all, 
before either of these crimes had been committed ; 
and so they might, without doing much honour to 
the boasted power of knowing h priori and inde- 
pendently of existence. The relation of father 
and son is added to the complex idea of murdei* 
in one : and as soon as one order of men and their 
property came to be reputed sacred, it required 
no superior rntelligence to foresee, that they 
might be fobbed as well as other men. But the 
mathematician never saw a circle mathematically 
true, such as he describes, and whose properties 
he considers : neither did Tully ever see such an 
irnage of virtue as he proposes, and whose princi- 
ples and effects are explained in his Offices. Be 
it so. But the mathematician, who considers the 
properties of a circle, a square, or a rectangle, had 
observed the various terminations of ex tension be- 
fore he turned mathematician, and the moralist 
had observed wherein the good and evil of society 
consists, and had framed, on what he observed, 
ideas and notions concerning virtue and vice, and 
the perfection of human nature, before he writ of 

ethicsi 
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ethics. The ideas aud notions of both, to.be 
productive of real knowledge, must be derived 
from existence, and referred back again to it. 

According to Mr. Locke, our knowledge " coa- 
*' cerning these ideas is real, and reaches things 
** themselves; because we intend things no far- 
" ther, than as they are conformable to our 
^' ideas." These ideas then, to be real, must 
reach things themselves ; that is, they must be 
rightly abstracted from things that exist, and they 
must be applied to things, no farther than things 
are conformable to them. This now coincides 
enough with the opinion I advance. Our ideas 
are fantastic, and our knowledge imaginary, whea 
the former are framed without a sufficient con- 
formity to existence, and when they, are applied 
to things to which they are not applicable ; for as 
ideas and notions may be void of all reality ia 
themselves, so may they become fantastical by a 
fantastical application. , 

The mistake about these complex ideas carries 
much resemblance to that which Mr. Locke ex-^ 
poses so justly about maxims, or axioms. These 
have been reputed the principles of science ; 
whereas they are, in truth, the result of it,, when 
they are evident i and cannot pass, therefore, with 
any propriety, for the praecognita and praecon- 
cessa, for which they have been vended in the 
schools. Just so the complex ideas we speak of 
are called archetypes; a.nd men infatuate oqe 
another enough to imagine, that there is a superior 
intellectual region, as it were, a region of ideas, 

that 
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that are Hie principles of general scieatificd 
knowledge, from whence particular knowledge ib 
to be deduced, and by which it is to be controlled. 
Whereas, in truth, all our ideas and notions are 
fiintastical, as all our maxiras^are ialse, when they 
are not founded in particular knowledge : when 
they are carried further than evidence, the crite- 
rion of truth, accompanies them ; and, above all, 
when they are repugnant, as philosopli&cal and 
theological ideas and notions frequently are; to 
this rery evidence, and to our knowledge of things 
as they exist. 

Something has been said concerning ideas and 
notions in a former part of this Essay, that may 
seem to render what is here said about such as are 
fantastical the less necessary. But having occa- 
sion to speak of these, I choose rather to run the 
risk of repetition (usefolly I hope to the great 
'end of fixing the bounds of real knowledge) than 
not to bring into a fuller view this intellectual ar- 
tifice, which has served to build up so much ima- 
ginary knowledge, at the expense ef neglecting 
the other, and of corrupting it in all it's parts. It 
was by the means of fiintastical ideas and notions, 
that chemistry was turned into alchemy ; astro- 
nomy into judicial astrology ; physics, by which I 
understand the contemplation of mind as well as 
body, into theurgic and natural magic ; and tiie 
religion of nature into various systems of plain, 
but almost blasphemous doctrines of absurd mys- 
teries, and superstitious rites* All these effects 
proceeded from the vain philosophy of men, more 

intent 
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intent to imagine what may be, than to observe 
what is : and, if we add to these such as have 
proceeded from fantastical notions of abstraction, 
upon' which the tedious and nnpertinent subtil ties 
of ontology are founded, we shall have before, us 
very nearly the sum of all that learned errour, 
into which men have fallen by reasoning (Hi ikn^ 
tactical ideas and notions in searph of real : as if 
it was below the majesty of the human mind, to 
seek for reality and truth out of itself: and as if 
our senses were given us only to excite our intel- 
lioct, and not to inform it by experiment and ob- 
servation. 

The ^principal occasions, on which the miiid 
exercises che artifice spoken of in framing ideas 
that are fantastical, may be reduced to these 
three. Philosophers invent hypothetical ideas 
and notions, in order to ^ect on them such sys- 
tems as cannot be erected on real ideas and no^ 
tions, that is, on ideas and notions that have- a 
known foundation in nature. They trea^ of ideas 
and notions that are incomplete and inadequate, 
as if they were complete and adequate. They 
dogmatise on obscure and confused ideas and no- 
tions, as if they were clear and distinct. Let us 
produce, in this Essay, one example at least of the 
first. Your patience and .mine too may be worn 
out' by that time; and the examples omitted now 
may be taken up at some other. 
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fi^ECT. VII*. 

I niigbt Imve reobcmed hypotheses aBftoag, thme 
arts of tbe foilid iJCkat degeneFiktd mto ariifiee ; 
fov such tbe9> hAve beetl often^ The greai^es* fMlrt 
of atQCteBt phitoaopby^ ^\mM% dll esiec^t e4hio»» 
ti^as nothing dsd : »n€i^. to ineaik»ii. no Qt^»r isaaii^ 
ihe Aockrn^ De^aat*te$ had nwdii to luftsit'^r for 
of tUs kind. His great repulatacn pKI hypp^^sm 
into faabioti ; «id natural philoeoipb]^ became a 
sath of physical romaliae. Bum tfaia maiaiiei: of 
imposing imaginary for real knowledge i» over, 
ikhait ode iboi'e; alMurd r&qMmis in Qn$dit } gtld, 
vhita natttraliarts can stid^ no long^ frtaviHTt v»to> 
artifice without being dot«eted# mf^bi^Jrsieiaiia Mil 
Qttt iii drtifiod, and they jsucoead^ Ab ^potbe^ 
in pbjsies can make it's may aoiv^ no fwM^ ft^r a^ 
fiirtihfary than e^p^rlencle e^atMamcA and: sup" 
porls it. But in mkti4)byries it ia ^ftthervi49e. 
Their hypmhes^ stand aioM 2 they dtaud in %h$ 
phice of experiawsn^ koowledgei are not ao 
much as dedu^dfhim it by a finr ana^gyi butcave 
Hiad^ iiidephhiteatl^ of^ aad freqwuily ia (Koect 
eontaradiction to it; 

They who pltod.for bypotheaeb urg^i noi very 
oQfeasfMiablyy that they may be of sonii^ use ia 
the. ihveatigatidn of truth, while tbeji tre em^ 
ployed ; and that they may.ser^^ tp theJsianie par? 
pose, even when they are discovered to be false, 
and are laid aside : as men who have missed their 
way give some instruction to others to £nd it* 

• StUide 



iEepide wbicb tbe; 4o noi i;q much as fSTfitend 
^t any hypathesis o\i^t to b^ ^iuQtaiiie^> if a 
single phaenomenon stands in direct oppositioQ to 
it. I do nQ|: agree to this p^a in the whole, but 
•to the latter part of it intirely. By that, the 
criterion of hypothesis i^ established }^y the fa- 
vourers of tl)ein: we take it as they giv:e it; and 
this criterion in the physical world 19 real aptual 
existenee. The Copernican system, itself, stancb 
on no cither bottcan. The Newtonian systciin of 
-attraction stands on the same : and this bottom is 
grown so broad and so firm, that neither tbo jokes 
of foreign wits, nor. the cavils of Ibreign philoso- 
phers, can sl)ake it<» as &r as sensible bodies and 
jsensible distanees am conqemed. But, at tl^ 
.sane time, they who presume to suppose it 
jequally cert^n, where insensible boclies,the minima 
.natiirsB, and insensible distanc^,^ are ^ancem^, 
as son»s of oar cotintryme» have iioBe, presnme 
too mpch ^ this application of it not having h^f^a 
yet enough conftFmed : and they have been a^- 
.oordii^ly justly eenst^red for raisii^Jqo hastily aa 
bypothp^is into a system. With sudi precautions 
and under i^ich restrictions, hypotheses can do.no 
hurt, nor serve to propagate erreur. But then it 
is surdy.a ridiculous spene, to observe how con- 
fidently so»^ metapby^al philosophers, jiidio shojiv 
themsi^ves exu?fmely scrupulous about, such hy« 
,p>otheses as I have moettmi^dd, either adiifit^ on 
the authority of others, or publish on. their ovm, 
*&ot barely 9s hypotheses but as demonstrations, 
th^ wildest i}o(^mis iqEiagiaable; noUons .that are 

X 2 foundjed 
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founded in nothing known, nor knowable/ tchiS 
that can be tried, tbereforcy by no criterion what- 
ever, 

I have spoken of physics and metaphysics some- 
times in the usual style ; but I am far from alter- 
ing the opinion I have already owned ; and can*- 
not, therefore, acquiesce to the pretensions of 
those, who, under the umbrage of a supposed 
science that considers general natures, essences, 
being in the abstract, and spirit or immaterial sub^ 
stance^ would place themselves in a rank of phi* 
losopfaical precedence ^ above those who* consider 
corporeal nature in the several phaenomena^ and 
'would control, what they neglect, particillar ex- 
perimental knowledge. As te the ontosophists, 
they are the lineal descendants of the schoolmen ; 
and they deal, like their progenitors, in little else 
than bard words^ and such abstract ideas ral 
notions as render onr knowledge neither more 
distinct nor more extensive, but serve to perplex 
it and to envelope in their obscurity what is in 
itself very plain. I shall neglect them, therefore^ 
as the rest even of the learned world appears to 
do. The example I am to produce, under this 
head of hypothetical ideas and notions, shall be 
taken from those philosophers who usurp and ap> 
prapriate to themselves,^ as if it were their peculiar 
prpvince, the doctrine of spirits and spiritual 
things^ whereas pneumatics, taken in this sense, 
if they are any thing are as. truly. objects of phy- 
yics, as pneumatics, taken in a more proper ^cnse, 
fyt that branch of natural philosophy whose ol]^t 

i» 
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18 the air we breathe. This distinction, however, 
has been established; and by the help of it, while 
naturalists are not at liberty to make hypotheses 
that are not foiinded in some degree of experi- 
mental knowledge, and that are not liable to 
be controlled by it, in all their parts and in 
all their progress, metaphysicians are left at 
liberty to frame as • many fantastical systems 
as they please, on ideas and notions purely hy- 
pothetical, without any regard to this foundation, 
or this control, as we observed just now. 

As soon as men began to reflect on their own 
nature, and on that of all the bodies which sur- 
rounded them^ they could not fail to observe so- 
lidity, extension, figure, divisibility, and mobility, 
the most apparent properties of body or matter. 
As little could they fail to observe the operations 
of their own minds, in which they had the percep- 
tions of these ideas; and to frame ideas of 
thought, and of the several modes of thinking, 
particularly of that which has the power of be^ 
ginning motion. None of these ideas w^re con- 
tained.iu their ideas of body, nor necessarily con- 
nected with them: and that of a pow^r to begin 
motion, which they observed to be in the whole 
animal kind, and which they knew consciously to 
be the effect of thought, must jstrikip them as a 
superior property to that of mobility^ with which 
they had occasion to compare it isvery instant. 
Taking it for granted then, that they knew, as 
tfioon as they began to pbilosopbis^i all the per- 
eeivable properties of matter, they concluded, 

X 3 that 
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that ^tVi things as eoald "not ife acodtwied for by 
these, ^e^e to be stccounted f(«r by thte propterties' 
of some utiperceivabte or unpereeived ftfatter^ or 
eise by the pfofyertieis of ^me Otbe¥ sutoteAce;' 
The fiVst asstfmptron was that of the iMOSt atitvmt 
ptiiloi^opliers : the Other was made mirch \k\^x ; At 
least it was much ktcr that exteddiefd and iioli* 
(extended substance were pJarrfy cfoiili-adteutt- 
guished. 

Thfis the distinfction of body and Sbul ciwfe to 
be made and ^stttbli^hed ^mong nttkiBl all the 
^philosophers. It ^i^owld be tedtoos ^^en to tun 
over tlw5 confa?e5 lotions that were entertained 
about soul. It was fire; but a divihfe fire to 
^dme : it was 6ir to othei% : a fifth eledietft to 
othe!f», " quintam ^uahdaftfi ififfittfratft ♦," jafid, 
therefore, Ariistotle eatlefl it by a ndw ftame, dn- 
tetekia^ tofiighify iBi certain continued atifd petpe- 
tdal motion. ** SiC ipstfm istnifittftm etitelekian ftp^ 
**^ pellat novo nomine, (Juapi qntodam ce^itihuatiittl 
** motionem et perenneihf:'" In ti word; it was 
sbtnethitig, they knfew ftbt ^ha!l, **Sch they 
tboiight fit to call brealh <>t- spirit, fot 'a re^^bn 
bbviouls entJtigh : and the hbtion 6? ititnswerfed 
philosophical purposes, in riietaphys^ies, jU^ fiRS 
"well as that of occult qualities -attsWei^ed them in 
physics. A Vast profusion of Souls fblkfi^ed. 
They ^ert crefeited by the exorbifafit pdl^er ictf hy- 
|)othesis ais fast arid as dtteti'as l1*y were Vterit^. 

There 



Tli^e WHS a iimversal soul oommon to tl>e 
^hole sysnefii of corporml being, or a soul of tlie 
world ; for i4ie world was, in the imagioatton of 
some of the anqients, a great anitnal, aod con^ 
sisled, like the animals it cootauis, of a body and 
a sod. There were particular souk ior cQleslial 
and teivestrifd bodies ; a soul of <the sun, a sptil of 
every star and-planet, a vegetalive 60ul for plants; 
a sensi'Cive soul fer other animals ; and for luao 
there was an ample provision of three, of the two 
last and of a rational soul, which was a partioi<> 
patimi of the Divine mind, or ^n emanation from 
it, or an infusion out of it. 

If we descend ;from those times to our own, wie 
shall find the ^same >hypothesis maintained, with a 
little less confusion of opinions, in more precise 
and uniform terms at least, ^but «tiU as umntelli- 
bly as ever. Spinoza, indeed, acknowledged but 
one sub^ance, and that matter ; as absurdly as 
others have acknowledged but one substanoe, and 
that spirit On the principle of the former, the 
vegetative, the sensitive, and feven the rational 
soul, can be nothing else than matter, differently 
fermented and subtilised in systems of it dif- 
ferently organised ; for which opinion whatever is 
saki, should 'be said, and might be said, without 
admitting the principle of Spinoza in it's full ex- 
tent; without supposing God a material being, 
from whence the most absurd consequences would 
follow; and without denying his existence, which 
would imply, if that be possible; more* But the 

X 4 ge- 
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general run of opinion assumes the- soul to be ft 
spiritual substance, and a spiritual substance to 
be unextended, indivisible, and therefore immor- 
tal. Now this assumption helps the hypothesis 
80 little, that the extravagancies fancy builds on it 
are as great, and the dilBculties opposed to it per- 
haps-greater, than when the soul was deemed ma- 
terial by some Christian, as well as Pagan philoso- 
phers ; for that it was so your learned friends will 
I am sure confess. Many notions, extravagant and 
fantastical to the utmost, might be cited. Can there 
be any thing more extravagant, or that implies 
contradiction more grossly, than to divide this in- 
divisible substance, like the mystic divines, who 
had a precedent for it in that mystic philosopher 
Plato, into an upper and lower part ? The good 
madmen mean well, no doubt : but there is rea* 
son to suspect, that, among their disciples, the 
lower part of the soul and thebody are much de- 
filed by imagination and sefnsation too, while the 
purity of the upper part, where the understand- 
ing and the will reside, preserves the conscience 
in a most heavenly tranquillity. • 

Should you object to this instance of extrava- 
gant opinions, built on the hypothesis of the soul, 
considered as a simple, unextended being united 
to the body, because it is taken from those of 
madmen, who are capable of framing the most 
extravagant and falsest notions on the most rea- 
sonable and evident principles; let us lay aside 
all other instances, and produce as the most ex- 
travagant 
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travagant of all that wherein .every man who deals 
in theology, mad or sober, concurs ; that opinion, 
for the sake of which this hypothesis of tlie soul 
Avas invented, and which is as little recopcilable 
to the wisdom of God and to the moral ideas of 
justice and goodness^ as thought is to all the pro? 
perties that we know of matter. The human soul 
then, which participates of the divine nature by 
emanation, by infusion, or by some other incom- 
prehensible act, on account of which alone we are 
said to be made after the image of God, is con- 
fined tp the human body, and is diffused through 
the whole to . inform and to govern ; or has a 
principal residence, like the seat of empire, in the 
pineal gland, or in that part of the brain where I 
have read that there is a sort of nervous Juice, 
the source pf animal spirits, of a most fragrant 
smell ; and which puts me in mind of the perfume 
that the inspiring divinity spread in the temples 
where oracles were delivered to the Pagans. 
While the soul is thus , immersed in matter, th(? 
lustre of it is obscured by this removal from it s 
divine original. The force and energy of it is 
clogged, nay, it seems, since the fall, to contract 
an inclination to corporeity, and to assimilate in 
some sort with this inferior nature, as if they were* 
homogeneous* Our first parents received from 
sensible objects, after their fall, such strong imr 
pressions and such deep traces in their brains, 
** de si grands vestiges, et des traces si pro- 
'* fondes*," that they may well have communicated 

• Maleb. 1. 2, c. 7. 
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tKese to this braine'C^ftn ffaeir^eeceAdants. Nofr 
the thoughts of the 'soul> beitig ne«e6Sfrrily -con- 
formabte no the traces that are In the brain, it is 
you see dcfmonstraied, most metapiiysicalJy, that 
in this respect the soul is dependent on the body, 
and it's thoughts and inclinatiofis on-lbe thoughts 
and inclinations of tht)se who begot the body it 
inhabits, in a perpetual gradation of generattons 
down from Adam and Eve. Thus the soul, that 
spiritual monarch of the human system, is subject, 
not only to a limitation of power, but to a deter* 
mmation to govern ill. The soul does not remain 
long indeed in this state, because the system it 
governs i;j soon dissolved by death. But the shofrt 
time it remains in it decides of it's state for eter- 
nity. It seems to be delivered from the body, 
and to be restored to the full force of it's nature, 
and to the free exercise of it's power, in order 
only to suffer, for the most part, during ^n eter- 
nity, for what it did in the government of the 
body, wlien it enjoyed neither during a moment 
As soon as philosophers and divines are able to 
reconcile all this to their ideas of the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of God, the hypothesis will 
be no longer necessary, at least to the former; 
since they will not find it at all more difficult to 
reconcile thought to their ideas of the properties 
pf matter. 

The task would be endless, and I shall neither 
give myself nor you the trouble to enumerate 
more of the fantastical itileas, notions, and opi- 
nions, that have beeq raised oH this hypothesis ^f 

a simple 
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a skxifile immaleriftl active being, which under^ 
fitondft and mils, or by which we are made able to 
und^^tatid aod will. I make thm didtinction, 
beeftme pbilosqphers who set out from tbe satne 
gatjl take very diferent ways in tbe pursuit of 
ideas equally fantastical. Some of them ban»k 
out of the tvbole extent of bemg every thing) ea*- 
cept He^s aind spirit^ whereof we am have no 
idea^ atid which is only knawn by consciousness. 
Nothing in Heaven rior Earthy none of those bo^- 
djflss Avhich we reptile to be sensible objects, have 
any exietaace out of some mind or other. They 
may' exist eternally, 9ind ke *Jways actually present 
in an eterii&l spirit ; but they have besicte this {»d 
existence, ^xoept one that is oocasiotially com^ 
inmiioated. They exist inr a^eatted spirits, wbeil 
they are perceived ; atwi they cease to exist, when 
they are not perceived there. Other philosophers 
again declare the existence of body hsrd to be 
proved ; while that of spirit, undei' this notvm 
of it, needs no proof, according to thietoi. They 
pretend to have « knowledge of immaterial spirit; 
that excludes all doubt, atid they aissume hypo^ 
ibetically, that thi^re is 3uch an entity as body, 
wbidi is :the very reverse I presume, of the n>ost 
evident dictates Of common sense* But however, 
40O this bold asi^mption, that there is ^uch a beinfg 
as biody, they proceed to acpount for tbe union of 
Che soul with body on one liand, and with God on 
the other; and so multiplying hypothetical ideas 
one en another, they open a fantastical scene of 
^Dienee^ wherein ev^y txim'^ imagiofiftion (forevery 

man 
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man has the same right to imagine) is his sole 
guide, and wherein it is plain, from their extrava- 
gant writings, that they have, and from the nattire 
af the thing, that they can have, no other guide. 

Descartes, . who might not so much as dream, 
perhaps, that philosophers would set themselves 
in good earnest to banish body out of the universe, 
and the universe with itj affirmed two substances ; 
one whose essence is extension, and to which all 
the modifications of extension belong, and one 
whose essence is thought, and to which all the 
modifications of thinking belong. Now both these 
definitions are so evidently false, that every man 
may know them to be so, who considers them 
without philosophical prejudice, of all prejudices 
the strongest. How strong it is, appears in this 
very instance; for when Descartes affirmed ex- 
tension alone to be the essence of body, he was 
led by his philosophical prejudices to affirm an 
identical proposition and to beg a question. He 
affirmed, that body is body, for he supposed the 
plenum. It is true, we cannot separate body in 
our ideas from extension, neither can we conceive 
body exclusively of solidity. But we can separate 
extension from solidity in our ideas; and there- 
fore, as Mr. Locke observes, if it be a good argu- 
ment, ^' that spirit is different from body, because 
^' thinking includes not the idea of extension in it, 
" space or extension alone is not body, because k 
"includes not the idea of solidity in it." In short, 
they are so evidently distinct ideas, that he who 
confounds them in words must discern their dif- 
ference 
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ference in his understanding, whether he will Of 
no. ThediflFereiice i* so evident, that if the ple- 
num was admitted, and pure space rejected, yet 
still the definition of the Cartesians would be im- 
perfect ; for the essence of body, throughout this 
inoaginary plenum, could not be extension alone. 
Solidity could not be banished out of it, but ex- 
tension would continue to include solidity, as 
solidity is allowed to include extension ; > and 
extension and solidity would be two distinct ideas, 
but two essentialproperties of the same substance 
»tilL ^ 

The definition of thinking substance is not truer 
than this of extended substance, and the falsity of 
it iis obvious to constant experience. That we 
live; and move, and think according to certain 
human modes of thinlciug, and that there must be 
something in the constitution of our system of 
being beyond tlie known properties of matter to 
produce such phsenomena as these, are unde*- 
niable truths. But here certainty ends. What 
that something is we know not, and surely it is 
time we should be convinced that we cannot know 
it. Thankfulness and modesty would become us 
better than philosophical and theological assur- 
ance : thankfulness, when we look up to the great 
Author of all natures, for raising ours, either in 
kind or in degree, above that of any other animal; 
pnd modesty, when we look down on ourselves, to 
avow our ignorance. Instead of this, vanity and 
presumption determine philosophers to conclude, 
that since they cannot account for the phsBnomena 

of 
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of the mindy by what they know very superficially 
of foHd ex^tended substance, this mind must bs 
tome other substiuice. On tbia foundaiien ih^ 
reason a4mirably well k priori, end prove with 
much plaissibility, that this inind, tliis spul, ibi^ 
spirit, is ilpt material and is immort^U In the 
same mnniier they proceed, and well they foay, to 
prove anyl thing that metaphysics and theology 
want to have proved. But this foundation is an 
fissumption, that cannot stand an examinatioii h 
posteriori, and that, if it could stand it, wxnuld 
tarry us but one step forward in knowledge ; for 
a notiiing which is an object of real knowledge 
c«>uld be opposed to the immateriality and im* 
mortality of this substance, the ii^i^rabte difHr 
cully of accounting for the action of mind on 
body, and of body on mind,^ that are rectpffocaHy 
and in their turns both active and passrva, wottld 
atop our philosophical inquiries. The divine 
alone wonld have made a step suffioient for hif 
purpose. Thus do the reputed masters of human 
reason advance propositions as demonstrated 
truths, which have not even the merit of a tolera^ 
ble hypothesis. But it is not enough to affirm like 
them. I must prove what I say, by a^xpealiog to 
that criterion of truths from which tliere lies no 
appeal ; to clear and determinate ideas, duly abr 
>tracted from the phssnomena of n^itme, and to 
an intuitive knowledge of their agreement or disi* 
agreement. Now this, I think, it will hot be hard 
to do- 
I do not pretend to deny the possible exiatenee 

of 



of spirkual^ ibftt iai^. accordiog^lo th^ preaeot no* 
tion, of immaterial beings. I bave no more cig^ 
to deny that there are sach, than the persons 
Jtist mentioned have to affirm it. God alone^ the 
Ambor of all beings, knows how many dtffinretit 
kinds of sufaetances» how many varions sorts of 
beings, his o]nni)[M)tent will bas made to exist. But 
this I say, that we have not the same proof of the 
exislence of unexteoded and 3piritual, as we^have 
of extended aiod solid substance. We have noe the 
same proo^ because we have not the same know ^ 
leds^ on which to ground any. We guess, pro- 
bably, if you pieasci irom wbatweobseav^ofour 
^wn minds, thfrt one exists ; but we know, as cer« 
tainly aa God has. giv^i us the means, of knowing 
outward objects^ that the other exists. The ideas 
we receive by reflection are in this case and in 
iIms respect equivocal, they do not reach up to 
the apparent nature of the substance that causes 
them. But the ideas we receive from sensation 
are not so; they do reach ap to the appapent na« 
luce of the substance that causes them. The for- 
mer do not so much as constitute what Mr. Locke 
calls a nominal essence : the hitter do. Thero 
are many questions to be asked, no doubt, con* 
cerning body, which it is impossible to answer, aa 
. well as concerning spirit ; because we are made 
incapable of . knowing the real essence of any 
snbstaniae ; and if there w^as no other difference, 
we might as well affirm the existence of immate- 
tial as of material substance. But there is an- 
other 
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Other difference ; and it is not enough to have 
hinted it, I must explain it. n. 

. Mr. Locke takes much pains to show/ that the 
notion of spirit involves no more difficulty nor 
obscurity in it than that of body*: and yet I 
think I can make him prove the contrary for me, 
and show, ^.gainst his own assertion, that we have 
" more and clearer primary ideas belonging to bo- 
" dy than we have belonging to immaterial spirit."* 
Primary ideas are the ideas of such qualities as 
exist always in the substance to which they belong, 
whether they are perceived or ' not. They are, 
therefore/ essential to it, and productive, by their 
operations, of those secondary qualities which may 
be said only to exist in our perceptions of thera. 
Of the. first sort are solidity and extension, to 
mention no others, the primary qualities, and, in 
our ideas, the essence of matter, of which we can 
frame no conception exclusively of them. These 
notions I have taken from Mr. Locke, and they 
lead me to ask, what' the primary ideas are of 
spirit or immaterial substance? The primary 
idea or the essence of it is thought; as body is 
the extended, this is the thinking substance, says 
Descartes. , Thought then, actual thought, is the 
essence of the soul or spirit, add by consequence 
so inseparable from it, that we cannot conceive 
the soul or spirit to exist separately from or ex- 
ckisively of tbought. But this I know to be un- 



true 
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true: and I may well own, since Lodkeha84)WDed 
the same, that I have ** one of those dull nouls, that 
^' does not perceive itself always to contemplate 
^' ideas." I distkiguish very well beivireen being 
asleep and being awake. I continue to live, but 
Hot to think during the soundest sleep, and the 
faculties of my soul and body aWake together* 
Thus evidently do I know, that thought is no 
more the essence of soul, than motion of body: 
and if thou^t is not so, I ask what is ? 

Body is capable of. receiving and communicat-* 
ing motion by impulse ; but witbont solidity and 
extension it would be cUpaUe of neither. Thought^ 
npt being the essence of. the soul, can be nothing 
but an action of it, and thus far answers motion 
in body. But what is it then which answers 8oli« 
dity and extension, and is the primary quality of 
spirit ? Is it immateriality ? Is it the negation t^ 
material essence ? No man will, I presume, give 
80 silly an answer. At least no man, who does, 
must expect a reply. He who affirms, that there 
is in tiie composition of the human system a sub- 
stance to which cogitability belongs, as well as a 
substance to which mobility belongs, must have 
ideas of the first of these substance prior in the 
order of nature to that of it's cogitability, as be 
has ideas of the second prior in the same order to 
that of it's mobility ; or he must talk at random, 
ind allirm what he does not know. His supposed 
distinct substance must sink into nothing, or be 
confounded with the other ; for it will cost a rea-* 
sonable mind, much less to assume, that a sub- 

VoL^V, Y Mance 
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Itance^ knowto by Mine of it's propertiee^ may have 
others tbat are uDknowo, aad may be capably 
in varioos systemsy of operations quite iocoDceiv^- 
able by us^ according to the de&igps of Infinite 
Wisdom, than to assume^ tbat there is a sub- 
atanee concerning which men do not pretend to 
know what it is^ but merely what it is not. 
( It may be said, Locke has said it, that we 
know no more of the solid than of the ibipki^g 
thing, nor haw we are extended than how we 
think. Bm the comparison is improper and un« 
fair. It is imprioper, because it conipare^ the 
operation of an assumed substance with the 
jkoown properties pf a real substance. It is un- . 
feir, because it slides over and evades the objec- 
tk>sh that we have not a positive idea of any one 
primary property of spirit, or at least, that, if co- 
gitabiliiy be atich a primaiy quality, this definition 
of the soul is no better than that of a movable 
substance* would be, if it was given as the full de- 
finition of the body. But besides^ though the 
cohesion of the solid particles of body be not 
sufficiently accounted for by the pressure of the 
air, or of any ambient fluid, and though thieit 
seeming property of matter, which is called, for 
win! of a better naine, attraction, be not yet 
perhaps enough established; yet we have a very 
clear idea of cohei^on in it's effects, by which in* 
Sensible atoms are so united and held togetheii 
that the bodies they compose become sensible to 
usy and give us the ideas of solidity and exten*- 
sian^ Have we any knowkdge proportionable to 

this, 
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tti», fts imperlect as it it, of mq), iiiMier the 
HfOlioo of an iicfnateiial spim ? It cannot be «aid 
thai we h^e. Upon tlva whole, tiierefbre, wa 
may coadode, wsciioiit piesumplioD, against two 
of tbe greatest men of tbeir «ge, against Des- 
caiteS; that thiniiing Is wan tha essetKO of t)ie 
aoul ; and against iiooke, (ihat a solid extended 
sttbatsnce is not q^am so liard to be conceived at 
a tbinking immaterial one. 

But Locke, usucfa less dogmatical than Des'^ 
cartes, iiow &r soever he favoured the reigning 
o^ioD, 9€ thought it neceesary for him to keep 
aaeaaores with itoose who sitpport it, n^s far from 
assertiog the immateriality of the son!* He found 
induoemenis of probability to this and to the con- 
trary opdaion, c^tainty of demonstratFon for nei- 
ther*. When he is to show, that our knowledge 
is narrower ^nd more confined than our ideas, liel 
brings the instance of these two, of matter and 
thinking, and of the impossibility of knowing, by » 
the ^contemplation of them, or by any other way, 
except by revelation, whether that which thinks 
«in us be not material. He sees *' no contradic- 
** tion in it, that the first eternal thinking Being 
'* should, if lie pleased, give tp certain sy&teina 
. ^* of created senseless matter, put together as ,hm 
*' thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception, 
** and thought." He endeavours to guard against 
theological choler, by urging, •Hhat the grfeat end3 
** of morality and reli^on are well ^enoiigh ^^ 

* Essay, i. 4, c. », 
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** cured without philosophical prooft of thesours 
^' kmnateriality) since it is evident^ thai be who 

V made us-^-sensiUe, iutelligent beiiigs can/' and 
he adds, ** will restore us to the like state of sen* 

V sibility in another world/' But all this precau- 
tion could not save hiin from the joint attacks of 
philos<4>hers and of divines, not very orthodox on 
other pmnts. They * have insulted, since thought 
is not the essence of matter, nor an attribute of 
matter neither, in as much as it does not flow ne- 
cessarily from that essence, it canUot have been 
eommunicated nor superadded, even by oomipo- 
tence, to any system of matter ; because essences 
are unchangeable, and attributes uncommunica* 
ble; so tliat matter cannot be made to think. 
The moment any system begins to think, it ceases 
to be material : and that which was matter be- 
comes a substance of another kind. In fine, that 
it is nonsense to assert, that God ** canf super- 
^' add a faculty of thinking to incogitativity, of 
'' acting freely to necessity, and so on:}^'* It is 

hard 

* Leibniti, WoUastoti, &c. 

i Rel. of Nat. delineated, $ 9. 

I Since it has been observed on tbi» occasion, in how tii- 
fling a manner the pretended masters of ahstract reasoning 
iiubject the reality of things* to words ; it may not be iinprop&r 
to observe another fallacy, that runs throctgh all their dis^ 
courses concerning the thinking substance, 
* IVhen we know with certainty th^t any being ejcists^ many 
doubts may be raised*, we may endeavour to solve them by 
hypotheses, and we may endeavour it in vain: but still they 
will be no more than difficulties to the solution of which our 
knowledge does not extend. The known truth will remain 

unshaken* 
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Imxd to Mty, whether in these and other common* 
place rmsoniogs on the same subject there is more 

preramptioD, 

unshaken. On the other hand, when we assume on probable 
argnmeiits/that any being exists, the doubts and difficulties that 
arise are real objections ; because they are probable arguments 
oppeead to probable atguments, and the whole being hypothe- 
sis, the whde may be shaken. 

Theists demonstrate the existence of one supreme, infinite, 
alUperfect Being. Atheists cavil ; and though they cannot ' 
unravel the demonstration, they oppose doubts and difficulties, 
ai if probable arguments, supposing these to be sucJia could 
prevait agaiast demonstration. Their proceeding is absurd: 
and reason is evidently on the side of the theist. But now, are' 
they, who insert a distinct thinking substance united in the 
human system to a material unthinking substance, in the case 
of the theists f Are they who deny this, in the case of ^hc 
atheists f Certainly not. The former, except a few who are 
in the height of a metaphysical delirium, do not pretend that 
they can demonstrate by reason what they maintain, and yet 
they argue as if they had made this demonstration. This is 
the ftiHacy I mean : and I need not go far to seek an instance 
of it, since I find one in the Religion of Nature delineated^ 
that follows the passage I have quoted. 

Thttsolenin authpr then, in his third argument for the iin-> 
mortality of the soul, drops the question, ,%vhether it be imnia-^ 
tmal or not, on which he had pronounced so dogmatically a 
£bw pages before, and asks, only by way of objection, *' whe-^ 
^ thcrthat soul, be it what it will, which ceases to think whep 
^ the body is not fitly disposed, can think at all when th^ body 
f^ u quhediasolved ?*' Now to this question he proposes ^o give 
aa answer, of which he speaks modestly and diffidently, and yet 
pfcsttmes it may be turned *^ even into an argument for the 
<5 hauBortalitjr of the soul.'' 

This answer comes out to be nothing jbetter than a stringy 
of ftuppositicms. He, who says, that the power of thinking is 
a faculty supehulded by the Creator to certain lystems of 

Y 3 Shatter 
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presumptioiv or trifling and playing widi v6rds' 
in a solemn dogniatical tone. They aoooiinl. ta 

no 

matter in various degrees and proportions, asson^c^ indeed^ but 
he a&suines conformably to tbc pfasoomcna. H^y who says, 
that thought is the essence of a distinct substance uiHt^d to 
certain systems of matter, because tie cannot coacaive b»w 
matter can be made capable of thinking even by oiai|ipot«tcr» 
assumes, without any support from tlie phasnomeoff, nuy e^en 
in an apparent contradiction to them. Every instance, there* 
fore, of this contradiction is a good argument ia lavoiir of ibis 
former^ and against the latter opinion. No oMlteiu ThepH^Of 
matic philosopher proceeds a» if his first propontiqaiyasplovedft 
and he had only a few diiBculties to remove, rather than objec* 
tions to refute; as if his doctrine wanted only to be expkiined» 
7Ie explains it no mofe than he invented it on the fouiidation 
of that whicb actually is, but on what b« thinks imy be; ^nd 
80 he may argue on^ if be 6nds men idle eaough to dispute 
much with him, as Ipng as his imagination can supply fatituMic 
ideas and notions^ 

The very question, whether the " soul, which ceases to thinly 
" when the body is not fitly disposed, can think at ajl when tfce 
" body is quite dissolved,'' supposes that there is a So^jl, tliat js, 
a distinct substance united to it, though this neither ha^ beca 
nor can be proved. The answer sets out by suppoeiingt that this 
distinct substance is a limited being, liBiited^ obstnieted, f:)og» 
ged by the body. Even here we might interrupt this licftntknis 
maker of hypotheses^ and insist that it is not congruous to reason 
to 2Mi&ume, that a substance, which is immateiiai^ accordiag to- 
him, which has none above it except the substanpis of God 
himself, according to St. Austin, and by which we are made 
after the image of God, according to al^ those i^bo maintain 
^he sanie doctrine^ for he must not be suffered to slide over m^ 
of hi$ or their extravagant assertions— is limiteii^ obetfucted, 
clogged by that material substance^ by which we aro fdked to 
^he beasts of the fie]d, ^n^ p^49 .^^tcf 1^ ippgp 9i olbar 
^nimais. . ' 

* " ' But 
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no mSrt thiD tbifr We metaphymifint %nA oOf » 
toiaphbts hftve fixed the esseaee of matttr. It*. 

can 

But to pw by thU, thie soul tl^ea is ^* Uv^ei^ it's activity: 
*^ and ffculti^ l^ing in^r« obstri^ct^d an^ cloggf 4 at ope ti»^ 
^' than aoothor, and most of all in sl^ep^ or a di^U^uqii/' 
The eyes, tbe two windows of it's prison^ fire ilxut, aD4 tl&Q, 
nerves ¥rhu;)i receive the impressions of outward o^rctSy a^4. ' 
convey sensations to the souly ere benumbed. Tbis bn^n^l^ 
of Knowledge is cut off, tberefore> in such circumstaj^cffi fp)4 
thought cannot be exercised on objects, that do not p^-Qsei^ 
themselves to itbo soul. But why then is it not exei'pised p» 
the- ideas and notions that the sovl i» poj^scssed of alroadyi.i» 
the contemplation of which it las ;i0 need of senses sp »^\^ 
otherwise* that detached from sense, and wrapped ;n pur^ iun 
toHcct, the soul meditates and reasons with greater int^ensei^asi 
^d clearness about these abstract ideas and notioipft ? 

if you 4ksk this qu^itioni you will be answurod by otb^r sup^f 
positioqa. You will be told, that the use (^ words is fii9f^4^ 
sary even in abstract ^leditation, that this siknt iapgyage ^ 
pemls on meniery, ^4 that m^miory jd^pend^ oi) certain ttf^}k§ 
which are made on tiie .brain. You will be told, tbtS^ then^ 
tracks are the characters of that book, wherein the soul mu9$ 
read to think in this runner s and that when the characters 
a^re overcast by vapours,, or a;iy other way darkened, |Lbc so#i 
can read them no voore till the cloud is di^peljlfMl^ V^u o)ay 
ot^ect, that thinking cannot be, cm this hyp^lii^i^ the mffH^ 
of the soul, or that the soul iniut cease t^ he wba^ it is eyf (^ 
time we £ill into sound sleep, <xi fHii>t iuliroly info a d«ti^uiaj||, 
and rcturo to be what it was before, ev^ry utfffi w^ ai»'ii^c, ^ 
come out of. the deliquium ; which differs little frpm ji^ss^uv^q^ 
a perpetual creation of souls every twenty « four hours at l^*aff. 
There is somethia^^so very riiliculous in this notion, tkf^vi 
sli^uld be ashamed to n^otioB it, if i( did not follow ^c;esi#- 
rily that of a substance whose csseiice is though^, and w^a-di^es 
]Dot always think, and if it w«^j»pt»of use to^how^in eivejjy 

Y 4 instance, 
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cftB be AO otbtr than U represented in our eb*^- 
Miact ideate those eternal natures independent of 

Gpd 

iBitance, at it occurs, the monstrous absurdities in which the 
reasonings of these metaphysicians are apt to terminate* 

The metaphysician we have to deal with here screens him- 
self from the imputation of this absurdity, as well as he can, by 
a change of terms. He asserts only, that the soul prosenes 
a capacity of thinking, '' even in those circumstances in which 
^ it thinks no more than if the body was destroyed ^ And 
fr»m hence he assumes, that *< it may, and will preserve this 
** Capacity when the body is destroyed, cut to jMcces, or rooul- 
^ dered to dust," He asserts the first on the evidence of the 
phiBnomeca, He assumes the last, without any possible 
evidence from them, nay with a strong presumption de/ived 
from them against him. While we are alive we preserve the 
Cipacity of thinking, I should rather call it the faculty, just 
as we preserve the faculty of moving, and other faculties|^Iain- 
ly corporal, subject alike to many impediments and many in? 
^rmities of the body, in which the faculty of thinking has the 
largest share, as it might be shown in various instances, in that 
^ madness particularly. When we are dead, all these fecul- 
lies are dead with us : and the sole difference that we make in 
our judgments of the one and the other arises from hence, that 
'We imagine the capacity or faculty of thinking to belong to a 
substance distinct from the body, conoen^ing which the phe* 
nomoBa caa show us nothing after death ; and, concerning 
which, by (Boase^uence, metaph3'siciaas and divines think 
Aemsehes at liberty to say whMc^er they please. You would 
smile, if yoo haard any one say, that the roan who has pre* 
served the fccnity of walking, after having lost and recovered 
ftei|uently the use of Jbis legs, will for this reason walk eternally. 
Bat you hetirkeii very'grav^y when3*oa h^a^anothcrsay, on k& 
little kaowle^, that he will think eternally ; because he has 
pretetyed the capacity of thinking, after losing it in the wbok 
or ia part^ aa so.m^aqy occasiofts. ' 

How 
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How. much soever we may deem the thinking and un* 

thinking suhstanceto b^ distinct in natuse, still it will be true,; 

that these assumed souls were given to inform bodies, and; 

thereby complete the human sptem* The system would be> 

too imperfect to answer any conceivable pucpose of maki;ig it,,- . 

if either of them was wanting. Without thinking, die bodjn 

would be unable to begin motion, and ta perform many necesr 

aary corporal operations* Without a body, the soul would 

beuuablc to acquire the first elements of knowledge, the |n%*. 

tcrials of thought. In short neither of them could exist and act 

in a state of total separation from the other. Wollaston wa% 

so sensible of this, that he supposes it ; and in order to main* 

tain, that the soul does not cease to exist when the body 

docs, notwithstanding this admission, he retails to his readers 

an old trite chimera of the Platonic philosophy, . which, has 

been mentioned above* He assunu's, that tlie soul ha^ ano** 

Ibcr body beside this which perishes. " Some fine vehiclf 

^' that dwells with it in the brain, 'f^]d goes oifwith it at 

" death/' This innermost l>ody, which may be compared tQ , 

the shirt of the soul, receives impressions from, the outward 

body, which may be compared to it's great coat : and as those 

impressions of sensible objects are conimunicated tatbe shirty 

so the shirt communicates them to the soul, who sits enveloped 

in it in the brain. On the other side reciprocally, the soul 

bein§ thus put into motion, produces motion in the ** con- 

** tjguous spirits and jierves, by moving it's own, vehicle, and 

** so moves the body*" When the great coat is worn out, or 

destroyed by any accident, the soul flies in it'h shirt away 

into the open fields of Heaven, and thus undressed as it wcr^t 

the impressions tbaj were made mediately by the nerves arc 

made immediately orj it ; thus it becomes, ** as it were, all 

•* eye to visible objects, ai|d<tll car to audible, and so on." 

I might have explained this hypothesis further, with Mr« 

Wollaston's help, but my patience would, not serve me; 

tliough he thinks it contains nothiitg impossible, and therefore 

teotbing 



rad « tt >ela» tl it no loegtr cahfornisUe to oor 
ideM : it is therefere na iMgfi iMtt>or» soch m it 
cMae out of the region of possibility into that of 

%«t«i^ily ; 

notfmig but what may be, M«ny things are, he says very 
trulyy by ways which we do not, nor can understand. But 
then this plea is not to be admitted in erery case alike ; £01* if 
it was it would go a great way to screen the false theories 
which philosophers are apt to frame both in physics and me* 
taphysicf. A primum mobife, ah element of fire, were 
names inrented to signify things which have no existence ; and 
svcb was the word soul, perhaps, in philosophical considera- 
tion, if we take it not for a faculty superadded to the human 
corporeal system, bat for a distinct substance united to it^ 
and cooperating with it. But metaphysical figments imposed 
longer than physical ; because there is more room for Wol- 
lastonS plea, and because hypotheses may be heaped on hypo- 
theses with lesi control in one, than in the other. 

I might add, that this figment of a soul, if it be a figment^ 
received strength from the superstitious theology of the Hea- 
thens. Nothing can confirm and consecrate notions, however 
erroneous, so much : and this philosophical notion was incor- 
porated into theology from the first. Legislators and magis- 
trates, poets and piiests, as well as philosophers, enforced it 
with all their anthority : and the event has been a proof of 
this great truth, that " the understanding is as subject to the 
•* impressions of fancy, as to those of vulgar notions*.*' 

1 might observe further how little it became Wollaston, 
who wojuld not believe that thinking is a faculty added by the 
Creator |to certain systems of matter, because he could not re- 
concilelhiji opinion to his ideas of matter, though this opinion is 
eonibrmab^e to all the phaenoraena of the mind ; how little, I 
»ay, it became him, and must become any other man wh«^ 
reasons in the same way, to urge, in defence of all his hypo^ 
theses and paradoxes, that many things are by ways which vc» 
cannot understand. 

• Bacoiu 

, . . . But 
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acMiality ; it ii another ftubstniiGe^ mid mmt ^ 
eaUad by aoolbK name. God cannot nuLke-^mr 
idoad of iiiifiogilativity to be Ideas of thidisiiii^ 
nor mat ideas of aecesaUy to be tdea3 of aoting^^ 
freely. To stiebi reascmers it would ba» I * tiunk^ 
siiffisQient to say ; learn that buman knowled^ U. 
derived from existence : and that to be real, it 
must be conformable to things as they exist. Con- 
form your ideas, therefore, to them, and pretend 
ilo longer to cootrol or to deternaine paitkidar 
<sxistenK:e by abstract notions. A3 long ai matter 
is senseless and inert, it is not a thinking, sqb^^ 
stance, nor ought to be called so. But wben^ in 
any sptem of it, the essentia) profx^rties, exten**- 
. ^on, solidity, '&c« are maintained, that system ia 
material still, though it become a sensitive plants 
a reasoning elephant, or a refining meta[^ysiiian» 
It would be nonsense to assert, what no man doea 
assert, that the idea of incogitativity can ba the 
idfea of thinking ; but it is nonsense^ and soaie*^ 
thing woi^e than nonsense, to assert wbafc you aa** 
sert, that God cannot give the faculty of thinkingt^ 
a feculty in the principle of it intirely unknown to 
you, to systems of matter whose essential pro* 
pertite are solidity, extension, &c. not incogitati<« 
vity. This term of negation can be no more the 
essence of matter, than that otlier, immateriality, 
can be the essence of spirit. Our idens of solidity 

But I will .detain you no longer about siich discourse ^ 
would convince you, if you heard it at Monro's, that the 
pliilosophet who held it was a patient «f the doctofj not yet 
perfectly restored xq iiis senses. 

and 
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and exteMion do not include the idea of tt^ougbt, * 
rteitber do they inckde that of motion ; but they 
escdode neither: and the arguments you draw 
from the divisibility of matter/ against it's oo^la- 
bility, whidi you deny, might be not ill employed 
against it*s mobility, which you admiti as I 
suppose. 

SECT. IX. 

It has been said, that this boasted science alK>ttt 
soul or spirit has not the merit even of a good 
hypothesis^ though it pretends to be demonstrated 
You may, perhaps, begin to think so. But in or- 
der to be the more convinced of this, it may hot 
he time mispent to reflect, before we leave the 
Sttbyect, on the sole means we have of acquiring 
any knowledge of this kind, and to consider how 
iiur these means can carry us in the inquiry. 
. That all our knowledge of corporeal substance 
must be founded in the experience we have of our 
OW11, and in the experiments and observations we 
are able to make on other bodies, will not be 
denied in the present state of philosophy. As 
little can it be denied, that all our knowledge of 
soul or spirit must bo founded, to be real, on 
what every man may know by intuition of his own 
soul or spirit ; for we cannot contemplate other 
souls, as we can other bodies. Hypotheses may 
be made about either, but they must be made in 
both cases under the same restrictions. When 
they are designed only to amuse the mind with a 
sort of analogical appearance pf probability, aqg 

preten4 
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pretend to be nothing more than physical and 
metaphysical romances, they are surely very in* 
nocent, and eitiploy our time better, at least, than 
most of our other amusements do ; and yet, even 
then, they must contain nothing that is abso- 
lutely repugnant to the phaenomena. But when 
they take a more serious air ; when they pretend 
to be founded in some knowledge and to lead to 
Iriore ; and, above ail, when they pretend to 
be not so much hypotheses, as ' demonstrated 
systems ; it is not enough that they be barely re- 
concilable to the phaenomena. The phienomena 
must confirm them ; or they must be rejected,' on 
what authority soever they come recommended. 
Authority has been extended very far in theology 
and philosophy, from the time when those name$ 
were first assumed, and perhaps long before. 
Plato having spoke in that Pythagorical rhapsody, 
Ibe Timcetis, about the visible gods, the gods 
made to be seen, " qui tales gcniti sunt ut cer- 
** nantur/' that is, the celestial phtenoniena, he 
proceeds to speak of daemons, that is, of invisi- 
ble spiritual natures : but of these he confesses 
himself unable to speak on the strength of his 
parts, or on his own knowledge ; for which rea- 
son he has recioursc to tradition, and to the au- 
thority of the ancients, who were born of gods, 
and knew their parents extremely well. ^^ Plriscis 
" itaque viris in hac re credendum est, qui diis 
" geniti parentes suos optini^ noverint." These 
men we must believe, he says, though the things 
they have delivered down be not confirmed by 
1 ' conclusive^ 
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conclusive, nor even by probable reasons. *' Li* 
*' cet nee necessariis nee verisiouUbus ration;bu» 
'^ eorum oratio confirmetur/' On such respec- 
table authority did the divine Plato vend, to bis 
own and to future ages, all the mysterious 'non*^ 
sense that Pythagoras and he had imported from 
ihc Egyptian and eastern schools of tbeolc^ and 
philosophy* But if this might be borne in a ths* 
ology that pretends to be revealed, and ought to 
be submitted to in one that proves itself to be so, 
it is intolerable in philosophy ; for in all the parts 
of that, in the very first, in natural theology, 
human reason, that is, common setise, is the sole 
judge ; and the greatest doctor has no more r^gjbi 
to impose his authority on me, than I have to im^ 
pose mine on him. I do this justice, therefore, 
to Plato ; I do not believe he was in earnest, when 
he set the example : though I believe that many 
great divines and metaphysicians have been in 
earnest, when they bav« followed it. 

If men had consulted the phsenomena of their 
ownv minds alone, which can alone afford us i^hy 
means of acquiring knowledge of spirit or think-' 
ing substance, instead of hearkening to sucb idle 
traditions, and raising diimsoras of their own up^ 
on those of other men ; i^4hey bad proceeded in 
the analytical method, Kom particulars to gene* 
rals, as far and 00 farther than the former justified 
the latter ; it seems to me that they could scarce 
have imagined the substance of soul absolutely 
distinct from that of body ; nor have created an 
habitual reverence for an opinion so ill founded 

in 
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im appearaucee. They have pursued aiM)tber 
method, which has brought them, after two or 
three thousaod years, to this parndoxica} dJleoMiaat 
they most either maintaia tlie h>^thesis 4>f iw^ 
diatinct substances^ aod explaio ira some tokrahit 
manoer, which they have not yet done, the 00109 
and oiutual actioo on one another of unextended 
aad extended beings { or they isust deny the ab* 
iolute exisieace of any thing extrini^cal to the 
aiind, and maiataio, that God did notliing more^ 
when he created the world, than give a rde^iva 
existence lo thhigs ; thai is, make objects percept 
tible to his creatures which bad existed et^tiaUy 
in the divine, and ao(|u&Fod then a new atislencft 
i« the hiHsan mM^ but bad no other ; l^at he 
created iinile spirits, in short nothing else ; spirits 
to perceive, but nothing to be perceived, t^cepi 
bts eternal ideas ; that there is tio miiMDial 
world, but that the intellectual world is itiadre 
perceivable by us, according to an 01 der that God 
has e&tahliel^d. Was I obliged by ti»e terroursof 
an inquisition to embrace tMie of the«e two hypo- 
theses, i ooafess freely^ that I would embrace th'e 
last, Strang lus it ii^ aai the least inconoeivabte in 
itself, and the mo$t couvcmient in it's coDsequenoes: 
But tlie tneliiod taken ip frame tfaena revolts mm 
against both. 

This method we liud recommended very eii>- 
phatically in several places, and t>n several occa* 
sions, in the works of Plaio: aiid I choose to give 
it yoUi or at least s<mie general notion of it, 

according 
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according to the exposition of MaKsilius Ficimis*^ 
hb best interpreter and commentatof. Firdt then, 
of bodies there are several sorts; tethereal, tbset is, 
celestial ; aerial, such as ghosts wear ; and terres*^ 
trial, such as we wear during our lives. We <San- 
not have experimental knowledge of the two for^ 
iner; and e^tperiment and observation are not 
propei' means of arriving at knowledge even of the 
latter. Corporeal objects dim the sight of the 
soul i to know them we muAt look off from them, 
and must not e^xpect to discover any truth con* 
cerniog them, unless we have recourse to the 
ideas of things. '^ Nisi ad ideas confugiamus.'" 
Of scAals, in the next place^ it is extremely hard to 
know the substance in this life, becaute we per* 
ceive it, ** sub corporei specie," under a corporeal 
appearance, and are apt to think in a corporeal 
manner. The surest way, therefore, to compre- 
hend it, is to proceed by moral purgation, and 
metaj^ysical abstraction. ^* Ideoque tutissimam 
** rationem ad animam comprehendam esse turn 
'* moralem purgationem turn metaphysicam ab* 
^' stractionem. " And irall this will not do, some 
revelation is necessary, *' opus est divino quodam 
" verbo.** One would think, however, that it 
should do ; since, by intenseness of meditation, a 
philosopher may abstract himself from his senses 
and his imagination, according to Plato, and em- 
ploy his mind wholly about incorporeal natures 

* Manil. Fie. argum. Pbae. ct alibi. 

and 
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arid ideas^ to which it becomes united by this 
abstraction ; and, since in this state he alone has 
ivisdbm and knowledge, though beings as it were, 
odt of himself, extra se ■* positus/' he is laughed 
at' by the vulgar as a madman. You smiljs, per- 
haps ; but reflect a little on the systems (so we 
will feall them civilly for once) of some modern 
philosophers about body as well as spirit, on. their 
method of reasoning, and on the dogmatical Ian* 
guage they^hold upon subjects the most remote 
from human apprehension ; and you will not 
think that I do them any wrong in comparing 
tfieir matinei' of philosophising with that of the 
foutider of the Academy, his mysterious masters, 
ttie Egyptitins, or his enthusiastical scholars, the 
latter Platonists. Let us then leave those,- who 
think themselves able to arrive at superior know* 
ledge by some such me^thods as these, to be happy 
in their own imaginations; and let us rather pity 
than blame them, when they treat our res^l, though 
impei'fect tooWledge, as a chimaera, and the chi- 
mesras of their own brains as real knowjiedge. 
•But then let these purged, these purified, these 
ilhiminated spirits, who have, a constant commu- 
nication by ideas with the supreme spirit, allow 
us^ who have none of th^e advantages, nor any 
conce{ftion th4t they hftve them, to pursue quietly 
the ajcquisiiion of d Jittle human knbwlfedge by 
hiiman meansv ' ■ • - 

W^e have clear and determinate ideas of what 
.we^call bodyj *y sensation, and of what >e call 
spuA; hj reflections :- or. to avoid i:avil as iftuch. as 
; -Vol* V.'. Z . may 



^y bf, MifJ^ujL givii^g MP c<9ye9iii(w sewift w« 
b^e^ucli i^eas: by 39Psa^iQP as thi^ v9.riQu^ poiH-:9r« 
of t^a^ 6yb6t£»i?qe» cajjed. bqiytum qii^»jjif»fi tp 
p^u^ in MS, a«a4;wct have ftvph.iclfiw,%,i|^4l«-t 
tifJA ^ Uie \iiiiirarcL opfr^ticHi^ of t)^^^ wjnicbi ^m 
qaU ipiriti be it siit^sijaAce Qn HiquUiy, excUe ie, u$i 
U> ar€ able to c(fQi^mvifi^Q.-^ibmi hI«m ^ftl^dj if 
{ tfffty 9a^ sp, 1^)4: stjcapp^. Qf \^ ^a^ «f wonifc« 

ijtoF $»r tifew <lp«8 «bfi QQnt!8rop)«*«)^. qf. tfcsw 

i^MA qafcy MS tpw«ir()9 Jp»pwl«i^e(.or/ hf>v$i> bi^,€|Q 
Mf^.rifp byM, in t))!$ 8C^ <rf pwb»bi% ? TtM^-.i| 

CQfttfisit.tft kwj¥, a# Go4 bW; mf^ai bim. «iflH4»te 
of, hmwivtj^/^iil ^K 1!be EVP§1v«v m^ be;.^ 
tj^^ e^ct^ Ft|ilos(i«i|b9r« t^tf;. pf( m^uier awd 
8jwit» i** if tb^jr h^i «i thprouj^ ^pquftiMmv^ 
wittt.ljoifewbsn; m. u:MjJb.thKgr< i«q» wiW^ of 
eifbfti! beyen^ i^ few fiJbpnoffifti^itt iwftffi«iiBiit «» 
fnW^ ^&y bypfltb^s/ Tbft ^tiwpiwl. apttWi* 

SQpb^ilk ^c.b l?w>oc¥^Uw took ffj(w».I^»»PHW«» 
t^iinpFOve it, apij ?}bj<5b ^ci««jftitwfc {jrmt 
PeSJ09ritq*,t9 Mgrpipii it, ba*, h«»njflf v«?e<i w^tb 
ff^ r^ifw.. 13p?.yefe,ir€bwi^t.i^, tD)^ <»l,in«tr 
t^_9fi ii:^.. i^fkm. it ift i,|«^ fejt, el{»nMM»i.Q( 
piripG«i^sk of, if, f^iid: aj^fUmpiQ^ ^Mi^ .|»H; Uw 
^?HWi HB^(^i<?i»'J»9e^p((ic«iW ilk:'. TS^Wtr 

gki4 e^rMsJfi?, ip, yrljicb' ib^«aterQi«f itroaa^itm 

and on wbich the constitution of il^; un<dfiri«tt> i(;$ 
hm^^mii^m fw. b^yiaw* tin Jf«fih off any 
m?l^m WA;Cjit\ nwte?, of affl^-Jsp^tle^ we^cwa 
av^^fd >^h^9rtli#a«<iwti(a«s.bAiu»i<er(»aQd 

bornqgoBeou* 



hotoogeneouif, or ^Vhleiher ih^y Ife 6t dmeteni 
kinds, ditFerent even iti substance^ ^ ttell Ai iti 
sizfe, figure, and otHer circum^tind^s bi^ a'tciti^iiVi^ 
is as niuchtinkno^n to- the p/r6udiest dbgmdtJst ^ 
to you or to m^. Nay, vtrh^ther tfaany of tH^5^ 
original partides tiiay nt>t be endubd with a'elW^ 
princi^lds, siich, folr itwfta^ce,- ni caus6 fermfeftti- 
tiom itt sbttit diid fcbrhesioti in al^ bbdifes^ i^ A pbini 
tliat nbriebf ttife'ftt cilri^ dfefermitie^ : and y^t 6ri^ 
n^ n6t 3eru|il6 tb sfty, <ha^ tlie affirmativfe' Mf. 
hf6 ^M.Mefi oti beitdr ^rbundfs thein tlifelr hyp'o- 
thes€ftiare,' notii/itHgtUnditi^ the repeated din' .of 
hfert; Sfeniseless, stupid; pa^siVfe?, dtld similar' ^^j-: 
tltetfe; ^Hich they ring in otir edr^ Whferi^v^r tftey 
sjfj*ttk bf b6dy or lir^ttdr. Their A*bote distoilrse, 
#heh they go beyOnd a few appalent propefHes, 
wberwf <te art fitted to KaVe id^H and <vhicH 
bave be^h already disedVef^; is- 6ti^ (/ontihiid(3( 
peiMibn of' pritTciple, and gtoW as iiaus^ofrsj 
tltbtrgfi rio< SO' mortal; ais tHe' errftnbe of Ju- 

V^al;' 

B6liy ot rtiattd- is Compoundfed a^d ^^rdugt't 
hitb various gystfetoB before it be^cbmeS sensible to 
iri; ' We behfoM some that ate itideed ih^h, sfehiefe^^, 
stupid, arid ill aJflpefarahce tfiereiy passive! Bu£ 
Wfe beKbId others that hiVe vegetative life, juices 
aLAVfsfJirHs* tHdt* circulate afid feVAierit iri therh, 
bj^'virlrith (Wey afefndthrfeh'ed/arid by which" i\\6j 
ifrdr^V 'fhey halv^ nbt the power of beginriiA^ 
ittbtbn^ bu^' nit)tioh, M^hteh is renewed in'theih 
after it h^s intirely ceased^ and both by causes as 
material as th^'setves, continues in them, and 

' ' 2 2 they 
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they live, and.uiave, and propagate fcbeir species; 
till their frame Js dissolved by age or sickness, or 
some external violence. We. behold others again 
that have animal life, and that go from rest to 
^notion, and from motion to rest, independently 
of any outward cause that det'ef mines such eiiects 
by a physical necessity in this case, as we observe 
to be done in the former. We discover, by- the 
help of naicroscopes, an immense variety of these 
animt^l systems. Where they begin, God alpncr 
th^ir Creator and ours, can tell : and it would be 
as impertinent fo ask this question, as it is to de- 
mand what '^ the degree of fineness, or the alter- 
^^ ation in the situation of it's parts, is^ at which 
^* matter may begin ta find itself alive and cogita- 
" tive*?" They who defend so ill their own 
hypotheses would do well to be less do^atical 
and supercilious, when they attack those that seem 
probable to other men. Wherever these animal 
systems begin, thejr beginning and, the principles 
of their composition are alike unknown. All we 
know is, that they are; and all we suppose is 
that they are material beings^ to which no Carte- 
sian, nor any philosopher, who.doe^ not deny the 
existence of body,* will, I presume, object. 

As these animal systems come to be jnore and 
more sensible to us, and. as our means and oppor- 
tunities of observing them increase, we discover 
in them, and according to their (Jifierent species, 
or even, amon^ individuals of the same species, in 
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sottie more, in others fewer, ef the same appear- 
anees that denote a power of thinking in us, froni 
' the lowest conceivable degrees of it, up to such ai 
are not far, if at all remote, from those in whicli 
some men enjoy it. I say some men\ because I 
think it indisputable that the distance between 
the ' intellectual faculties of different men is often 
greater, than that between the same faculties in 
some men, and some other ^.nimals. 

If now *e' are to form a general conclusiort 
from 411 -these concurrent phaenomena, without 
a«y further reasoning about them than such as 
tl>ey jufetifv, wh^t must it be ? It must be plainly 
this, thatthei'e is in the whole animal kind One in* 
tellectual spring common to every species, but 
vastly distinguished in 'it's effects : that though it 
appears to be the same Ispririg in all, yet it seems 
to be differently tempered, and U) have more elas- 
ticity and force in some, and less in others • and 
that, beside this, the apparent' difference in the 
constitutions and organisations of animals seemg 
to account for the different duterminations of it's! 
lYlotion, and- the surprising variety of it'$ effects, 
if the plain man, who has formed these general 
tonclusions, on particular observations arid expct 
riments, shquld be asked the trite question, wher 
ther he conceives that matter, liowever figured or 
moved, subtilised or fermented, can be pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion?' To answer truly, I 
think, he toust answer, that he cannot copceive 
matter to be any of these, ndr even how a system^ 
o£ matter becomes capable of h£|.ving any ideas, 

^ S afFec- 



a(FeptjQxi$^ or p^igins, ^py more th^n bec^p ppRt 
pciye how ^mltjtp^e P^ Othjfr pb^pqwpna «€§» 
bf ,f? l)e pprpejy^;^ evixjently (th^t ti?iey (irp. ^Hf 
jlmt be bas pushed bis inquiry ^% far aj^ Jhp tnj# 
yneau^ of ioquiry arie open, ^h%t 13, as f%r as 
^h.e pho^norw^na caii gqic)^ hiui j thi^t h,e p^nppj 
(jr^w any pther conclugiop from tj^ew tb^ thi?, 
tbat all animal system^ arje matjerial ; ^ly) tbat be 
must content himself with this, unless soijip otbef' 
pan be dr^wn from t|]e $an:iye p\lm^qmpn^i. 
^ Xbp philosopher is pot $p c^^tent, If p^y^ic* 
>viU,not: serve his puj-pqse, metftphjsics anf( theor 
Jogy pball. '\j\i ide^ copfftgi^iidvirn-?st;'' anc} 
sioc^ the particular p,l?^^Dom|9i^a of the Yvboip ai^ir 
mal sy^t^m lea^ \o. fi fQnGlgjsipn \\e dijli^es, b^ 
^P?o)k^s do» to be ^e^crnuBQ^ by th€)>2,' bpt ta 
reasjwi,^ wif bout r^g^if pi to thep^ frorp hji^. own ft|[>T 
stract ideas ; ancj froip the§e }^p ^raws ^ conclur 
jioD as inconceivable as that >^^bi^h hjB rejects. 
The plain map owns bippself unable to expjaiq 
bow msi^terial sy^tejaas tiiinlc, tl^p^gh ^i^jr phtpnoT 
mpn^ are 39 many ppsjtiv? pr99f^»;tbatftbil\ge hm 
to copclij(^e they h^y^ this power. Thp philoao^- 
pher d^cid^s neg^iyely on $ucb proofs a^ bisi fibr 
stract ideas pf mattery furnisb to bin^i that OQ 
system of matter thinks, tbatQn^uippte.qce cannot 
any way .poinmunipate to ^t thp faculty ^f tbip^j- 
ing, and positively, that nijateKer thipl^? is ^ jy«- 
^le being, iinmateri^l, incjissoli^ye, an^ tbe^for^ 
immortal. The plain o^^p has recpur^e. 9^Rf tnw^ 
t^Q tbe phaetiorapBiSL, and objpQts, ^i^t ^e, v^^p bie. 

. . x:ejluceKi 



reiueeA^ i£i9t TBemo this hfp^iheti^i ^ msttt 
that other aaiidab, beside tiMM, hkfk i^ihkWtfA 
and mmcfrtiai souIe; or Ibat no dtbw iifAiiAial^ 
tadde maii, had the faculty df thiiiklR^. Hbtt iw- 
MoteriaKfaft is fat from eonteodlAg for flfif 6i«i^': 
«iid the nuBPCerialist ^atifiot aditiit tbli iMtht, itk 
opp«»it]KMl^ w tha p\^n<mtiti^ : iti ibppoHtkki w 

Ther0 aeQOi t9 be but ikrea ivays la get lid of 
tliis.dk^atien. Eai^ of thilBi lias beeta ttied^ add 
each of Iham is a dif&tent hj'pothesis. £y oilc^ 
«bU koot Md la miiltitude bf ottiers ai^^tttasuni- 
der \rery ecUitjr ; for it coilittfttsili aesarth^gTiiaiHilj, 
that thdra is pip suph thing, as gsaterial ajibteoifa^ 
nor matter, nor any ^itistenisatml of iiiifid^ e^riaai^ 
i^ creatbdy afc we haive meatitoned alroady4 Aid 
i^baervatioins of the ptise«iQm«n% Which. 3iippbse 
jHiob ta existence^ ai'e^ th€»efova» deot^paiojoKi q^ 
cording to this sqheme : and it WQaid be r}diaq»- 
looa to attempt proving tbi^i other animakii be* 
atde inei^ thinks to on^ who deniesi Ithat thcae 
uniioalsl exisi^ ot even that he and' th^ nboo xykp 
abould (fispute with him exist, in^ the aoasi m 
«99hieh existofioe is mnrversaUy uhdierBio<Dd<.' 

Afi tdbese phik)saphers take bcaly fnhul inett, 
th^re are others ¥ih6 not oaily take thdaght ftofh 
tiba irest of tbe^ animal kindv but reduod th^-n tt> 
Iha staia o^ autoitiaiea or ma^ehine^j ^HethjBfr 
Deseartes advanced this, paradox in good davoesii, 
andl really ^abted w^hotheii other alnimk]S' hbd'fi 
pdwtr* of thiiikuig 6f not, it k mpoi^bltoxolder 
tadmitiei Thaci he shiUiU be lA oiif^nest it is haVtl 
t<y conodiwr ^ince a«»y r^soviis^qf doubly wihieh 

z A he 
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be might have in this case, would have h^en rea^ 
30n8 of doubt.jn the case of other men, who may 
give i9ore, but caiinot give more evident signs lof 
tbou^t, than their fellow^creatures.' But we may 
persuade ourselves, very easily, that Malebranche 
jaiaintained the same .paradox in veiy.good eaff«- 
Q^st; since it has a nearer and a more &vdurable 
relation to his own whiuisies, and.to sometheolo^ 
gical tenets; than is cominohly observed* Thus 
the same thing, which 'happens to liars, bappeni^ 
often to men who seek the truth very sincerely ; 
but imagine too lightly that they have found it^ 
when *th^y have only made an hypothesis, and that 
they know, things as they are, when thdy only 
guess how they may be; One hypotbe^ils wantis 
another to. support it ; that a third, and' so on, 
till philosophy grows to be what it has always 
4;ii^n^: htk aggregate of motley systems, partly real 
find ^ partly fantastical 

Tt^se two paradoxes havQ not maintained 
much t:redit in the woild. Men continue to be 
persuaded, : that thei*e ar^ mountains and rivers^ 
and trees and animals : and I apprehepd that this 
vulgar notion will continue to prevail. Just so 
they believe still, that tbire is some difTerence 
between thd parish clock and the town bull ; that 
tthe shepherd's dogperoeives and :wiHs, as really as 
the shepherd himself; and that thp philosopher's 
l^orse. knows, the way to- his' stable, as- welt as the 
pbildsoprher knows the. way to his study. They 
will, not be sufficient, therefore, to remove; the 
iplaininan's objeciioay iaind tecoiirse; tfiust be had 
-libe third'Jbypotjbesis^ :which cotppomKiift matters 
^ > a little 
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» Uttle» and 18 a :litlle more plausible in &ppee.r^ 
Biffi^y but m reality less defensible than thiftt of 
{)afti!:artes : ofie.^tcuids id direct oppodittpn to^t^ 
phenomena, but the other contradicts itself. .Th9 
, hypothesis I .mean Js that, which assumes a ^ftr 
Uonal ^Qul.inmlm alone^ and a senisilive ^oulnloaf 
in all other animals. .'.:..* 

., He who should have read all: thdt. has hee« 
iterjitten, oi> this subject, from Aris^oUe down;,to 
the avrtbor of the Preefttabliebed Harmony,, and 
who should heive meditated evef solongon these 
wititigs,' wocM find it a very hard task to give a 
j^ulli and an impracticable one to give an inteUi*"' 
gfble account pf what he had found there ; so 
confused, so ob§pute. is this )a,l^rinth pf hypo^ 
theses. I shall not set cny, foot, far into it; for 
philosophers, according to. thcfir usual prcictij^f^ 
.have reasoQod atyl dis^iited ;in tl^is case. to. n^ 
pi;her,purpose^,thaj».t0 render d^iiiiisQ and. intricate 
wibat. U^es ta the^ i}ftrfH>west iCpiQpass^; and has r«aljy 
njd»dtfiicuHy ift it, if; w,e knpw w^ije to s^op« 
'. Xn.^rder, tpciavjoid thiatpwadpx, which some, 
ja|lileaQt,::of.tb6 St/[^i.ciai>s «hel(), .and whijch Gomez 
jPetej^^iaj^d DQsqar^^s renewe^d in the sixteenth 
apd)S^enteenth:penturies ; and to maintain at 
^b^ sai^94ip«;the'6uperipa!ity; of the human nature^ 
joqV)pO}y .^n degcee but in kind too,, this notion of 
a ^n^iiiv^soul has been fidvanqed, or rather con- 
tijMxp^ apd enforced ; for it dp^cends to us from 
ff\)e s£m^ spi;i9gsV fj:qm which; so many other ab« 
surditiei^ .h^ve- flowedf The distinction between 
^uls ^L^d images of spuls^ ^' animae et animarum 



^^ sfamdaera/' might lead to h. Btkt Ihdp^ llr« 
Mhev paHBBges in Plato^ that ^our it more 4i* 
re^tly. Aristotle spoke less figumtifirely a^d B»ore 
disarly on the subject ; for he bestowed sensaiioii^ 
xneaiory, and the passions on other annuals, aiid 
ireason on inan eKclosivety. On this principle the 
schoolmen and all the Peripa4»ticiaus have pro- 
iteeAedf and it is at this hour tbo signing opimon 
ameng sound divines. Thet^ cannon be, bow- 
ever, a more unsound doctrine, if exti^eme a^ 
snitlity can render it so ; for either they who 
maintain it suppose the sensitive soot to be a mid^ 
die ^ing be^veen body and spirit^ or they d6 
vw)t If they snpposie it sO) fhey suppose it to be 
tieither e^ctended nor unexpended, neither tuaterial 
nor iinmaterial; and we have no idlea of any Mber 
substance. If tbeyido not suppose it to be so^.th^ af<^ 
frm, without knowing it, wbatjlbeymeanto cteny; 
for rbey nmst admit (unless pbJlesoph^rshiavei a inght 
to contradict the inward as well ais tbe otttM^ard 
phaenomena, and intuitive as well as^ sensitive 
knowledge) that the pdwet of l)hinking, that^very 
power whereof we are conscious^ k aisndeesfiary 
to the perception of the slightest senssitkiti^ a^ it lis 
t0 geometrical reasoning. There is nO' Mth 
ceivable diflference in the feculty or pow€¥ : the 
solte diflference arises^ from the degree in whteh it 
is or can be exerted. It has been asked, f^ifl yon 
dteny the power of God to create a substance ca* 
pable of sensation only, and not of rcaison ? No 
tean living has highpr notions of the divine Ojntti^ 
potence, nor carries them farther than I d**. Art 
1 argument, 
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ftrguBtehtj fiuiiy dunrnft from the fMsi^er of Godl^ 
will dat^rBiiniB 0^ at any tiaie wd w any mcH- 
«ion ; though it does not detarmioe these meti who 
insist aa ouicb upon it^ when they hop^ to fnake 
it 3erve their purpose by ao imAtir applieation ^ 
it. I am persuaded, tfaat 4jrod oan make w^e- ^ 
rial iiyfit^ins capable of thought ; fiot only beoaose 
I must renounce one of the kiads of knowledge 
that be has given mo, aivl the first though nok' the 
principal in tlie order of knowing, or admit that 
h^ ha/s done so: but because the original prin- 
ciple, and many of the properties of matter, 
being alike unknown to me, he has not shown me, 
that it: implies aqy contradiction to assert^ a ma- 
terial thiqking substance. This now, which im- 
plies no contradiction, except it be with their' 
precarious l^pothetical ideas^ these g^eat -as- 
^erieFS of the divine power deny.. But al the 
aame time they draw another argument, unlliHy, 
from thi^ very power, by assigning it as th^ c^ise 
pf an effect, wbioh doe$ manlibstly imply ton- 
tradiction. It implies oontradiotion manifestly, 
to say that a substanise, capable of thought by 
It's najl^ure, in one degree or ins^nce, i& by it's 
nature incapable o^it in another. God may limit 
the exercise of thispowor, no doubt, in his crea- 
tures, variously, according to tli^ir diflferent orga- 
nisations, or to the Hnperceptible difSsiences 
thai tbene may be in the atoms thai compose 
their bpdies, or by other oaoses absolutely Jn- 
c^nceivabte. Tiiis happens to other aaimttls : 
it happens to inen, and the largest tmder* 
staqding is limited io the e^^ercise of itis meiitd 

faculties 
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Jb<!u]ties. But a najtnre capable of sensation, that 

.18 o£ perception, tbat is of thought (to say nothing 

rof' spontaneous ihotion^ of. memory, nor of the 

pasajons) cannot be incapable of another mode of 

\tliinJ(ing^^ any more:. thaa- finite extension can be 

c«(M)b)e of one figi^ei.aiode, •or a pieee^ of wa^, 

ihe^t receives the impression of one seal, canned 

r0(^ve that of another. < ... 

- We* may apply very- justly. ito those who have 

tfnaintained the doctrine of sensitive and rational 

.9dttK And to thoBe who have itmde nei^ hypothec 

,$€$ iconcerning them, as well as* concerning the 

^apparent reciprocal action of body and njind, 

.what Bacon say& of the Greek philosophers, " im?- 

-'? p^lu tantum intcllectfts usi sunt, regukm non 

i'- 6)dbibuerunt ; sedoirinia in meditatione:acri,et 

.*' mentis volutatione et ^itatione perpetua, por 

'V sn^runt/' It must be confessed, tliat some of 

^tbe moderns have.been guilty of :this as weUas the 

^Qcients, and, I think, with less excuse ; beoausi 

.ijxppriipental philosophy has been more in. use, 

apd the means, of acquiring knowledge of this, kind 

have been mpre common in our days. Notwith* 

;»landing this, we have seen men of the greatest 

n^qiie neglect, sometimes intirely, at their first 

netting out, to inquire into the nature of things 

i^piritual or corpoieal, an exact and sufficient 

.observation of the phaenomena ; and still oftener; 

contenting then^selyes with, a transient view of 

particulars, hqrry onto general knowledge, ac-^ 

cording, to the natural propensity of the human 

»ip|d,j, without having this rule, if I may say so; 

ifufhi^ix hands ; or^else bending it to their abstract 

: • notions 
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notions, instead^ of squarmg .these scrupulously 
by it. It seems that the gi^at author himself, 
whose ceasure I have just quoted, does some^^ 
thing of this kind, in bis fourth hook of the Aug-*^ 
mentatiqn of Science, where he in^kes a distidc- 
tion * between rational and sensitive souls.; The 
latter he .affirms to be a materiaL. substance, 
^^. plane substantia corporea cens^ada est," with- 
out perceiving that this cannot be, unless matter 
can be made capable .of thinking. This soul be 
a,8s%ns to. brutes, according to the received no- 
tion. According to the same, he supposes the 
rational to be a superior soul in men, without 
perceiviqg, that the supposition of these two- 
souls is as, absurd, as that of an upper and lower 
part in the same simple and indivisible^ being. He 
conclu^les by hinting, that the sensitive soul in: 
man may be considered as confounded with a»d 
lost in the rational, /' ipsa anima rationalis et 
^/ spiritus polius appellatione quam animse indi- 
" gitari possit;'; without perceiving, that we may: 
just as well confound the rational with the sensi- 
tive, . as tl>e sensitive with the .ratioiml< soul, and 
that if nothing. can think, which is .material, thatj 
which thinks in other animals must be immaterial ;r 
or if any thing, can tbink which, js/material, thatr 
there is no pr^tpncg to conclude.that which thinks; 
in man to be imn;iat€ritil..^.Lan[i afraid, therefore,; 
that tlv^ i;;)quisitiOn^wUi(^ be recofnqiends tn this; 
place, an4. which seemed to bijii to bje almost', 
wanting,. V quasi, desiiderari yid^lur," .mu&ti;bave. 
bejBn pursued, ^n . . Jus; .princifies, under , thCi 
influepce, not of one, but of .'all the fonr kii)d$' 
'''"\ ^. * ^ ' of 
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of &lse ifteas ahd notion^ ihe ^^ Mdla friMW/ 
'^ specdsy foFi, eft tbeatr)/^ whieb he haft nan&ed; 
not withaUt stole of theafteetatioti |^fev^ten(mbi$r 
age; aitd which milsft, irralt dgc^, i^elidbr it Mttf 
for trdtfa to eiUer into the mind^ and t6 ba apt tof 
disftirb the progress of i^ whto it^ \tf there. 

Tbi» h^otlhesidy and tbd others of fr^hef ifi^ 
vekitiod, are MJsr the armed men of Cadttkid; ttiey 
kULone andther : not one survjfy«i» tins re^t Af- 
fecttbtion of superior genius and knowledge h^ d^ 
Goyed men, no doubt; intd the s^enei^ of fantadllci^I' 
id(6a&aod notion^ : b»t it must^ be confessed; l^f 
they have been forced into them likewii^^ itisxirhd 
degree^ both by intepesi^ anothdr inter^^t fhati 
thM'iii trntJ^ and by invincible prejadiee. Thettf 
ailB^ certak^ opimons fixed by authoi^y ; to aUtbd* 
r^ty that deserved no respect in it's original, and' 
thiut couM never baCve imposed by itfetf ; but Oiit 
thatCHStom renders sacred, and that ae^ires by 
subsequent authorities, and by circumstanees 
fbreign to it, animpoFtanoe, in the whdle, drin 
part^ \ybich notbtHj^ else could have con^mftunieated' 
to it. My Lord Baiton himself obseiYes to tfaisr 
purpose, and be mi^ bavel applied the obs^rva*^ 
tioa to himself^ on this md olh^t odciMioili), that 
tfas: gi:e9teBt genii have salfered^ vio^leiicef iw all 
agsi^; wbile outof reg^d to their dwh cbaractertf 
tbey h^ve^sdbmiined to the^ judgment! of tJiei^ a!g*, 
&^o\ dir p0pnltce>: ^thitt tirtjfe; like^riVer; 
baa^ brought down liglrt ^rtifd^ tumid cfrrbut*, w^HiW 
sMiid: atel wieigbty tPuth is sunfe- to ^M bottotfr; attf 
i^ di vedifev by ftrir;> 'Hiusi the - i»oti<M«' thirt pi^^' 
i«aiabou«c.$c«l; Spiri*iiai^b<ft6ad[^ a!tfd s^iHtbah 

operations 



«|l0ralMOS i^nd things took t;h«ir rim m sobook 
whem; fioii^ docbridear wave taught as mea avo^4 
he aeiM to. B^dliiin fop teachi^ ail trhis di^. Tbek 
iift^ard 6immne, for they had iwo^ iDig)M Ue snora 
reascHiable^ perhaps ; but we (saatiot i^ond^r if 
that wbicbi was taught ta a fea^ aod wbicb tlid 
few; kepi docreti was soon lo«t ; whila the oatlMffd 
dwtrtne^ whieh ima fofl^^t to whole naifctkbd^aod 
^idTodi with aymtols^ all«gajrie«s add paital^leai cur 
|ibi)Dsa|ihtcsi»l fobles, wai preserved. Some cdf 
thosd dootrme^) ari^i come down to ue: atnd ibis 
pffobftblei!, Iftat they' have loal n^thktg df* tibtir 
primtfere touiavagaoee in; tiie writingei of BtelM) 
thmugh ^hicb they ha^re Nent eoor^ire^ pwi^ 
otp^iy^» siiMadhefi&n&m' wi3S:a isaoire w^ild mlim 
Qon^tm^Aiathpir ii9l proee.on vevae. 
. Xn- the «fiMfifti«trn a££uitaBtiioali ideas a^id notionsi 
which the iutroductiouic^fthe Flatonio philosopb^ 
inteCbrisuanity.QCKsasiaoed or iosamased^iasiliahall 
thdw atkupge hereafter^ aad on- iBOi^.^cataifM 
than one^ that oi a uiatQrrali sdtkl/seeaia ta^hikw 
prevailed at>'fi€dt; at leeedt^ itlis^ oeriaibv that', thtf 
most, zcalcrm. writens &r, Chiifilmiautyy maintatfMrd 
ill €9! soppoaed) it The notiofi; WwevN»% . ofl itit 
inmataanialky was soon, aod aiore:generaU^«»l» 
Uiifaeii £btQi, tlieirr great master iw imtfaprhf^ 
sifiii pMasKiaiies, , giKver t^bera, in bia vi^ae) aad 
figurative manner of writing, aaAoitfBt^.foiMidatiofr 
icti* -eids^i of ithesenofliniona c andi the ; ladtr secimed 
tbe^inodl fikyouraJbrleitd tbatvof thetimineitaUtyf'df 
th^isoaE Broin:4ioiai;:>tiio&do thiat^.wbdeiiirattaaiDil 
ootfiifl aupiunail. tat oltadiitlfiai dtbo) aiid:iir]Gl#^ 
V \ moured 
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tpoured tig^iiisi,' aceordingly^ by every oi%e Wto 
hSecis a strict orthodoxy, without observing, or 
perhaps though he does observe^ that the opinion 
of the soaFs itnooateriality adds no strength to that 
of it's immortality ; nay, that by resting it too 
much on the former, they weaken the latter, and 
build on a principle which they can never make 
int4»lligible, when they might assume another very 
iDtelligible and quite sufficient for their purpose^ 
Now these opinions being thus united, their 
union being confirmed by the authority of the 
whole Christian Church, and the belief of it in-» 
culcated by the process of education^ the ideas of 
iBMnateriality and' immortality become so inti* 
niately associated in the minds of men, that many 
can no longer separate them when they commence 
philosophers ; and that those, who see that, if 
imiiiateriality may be said to imply immortality, 
it will not follow that immortality, in this case^ 
implies necessarily immateriality, choose rather 
to keep terms with errour than pass for heterodox. 
Thus prejudice and interest conspire to put philo- 
sophers under a necessity of maintaining, that the 
souL is an innnaterial being, and, in order to 
maintain it, of inventing th^ most extravagant 
hypotj;ieses. When they have once agreed, that 
twice two make five, they may well assert, that 
twice four make ten. . 

The plain man, a much better philosopher in 

the true sense of the word, keeps out of this cen« 

ftision ; for he pushes his inquiries no further than 

tke phaenomeoa lead hioi, nor presumes to affirm 

/ any 
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fkny propositibD, that is not suggested and con-^ 
firmed by them. They do not lead him far in his 
inquiries about spirit, but they lead him surely^ 
Corporeal nature affords men a fund of know-* 
ledge, such as it is, which they can never exhaust. 
We acquire our first ideas frpm hence, and by 
industry and experiment it is in oiir power to ac-^ 
quire more, and to improve this kind of knowledge 
daily. How much it is so appears in the v:ast 
improvements^ that have been made since experi-^ 
menial philosophy has been cultivated. The plain 
man will be apt to ask, why a proportionable im- 
provement has not been made in that knowledge 
which is called metaphysical ? And I think he 
will give himself this plain answer^ that men 
have in one case means in their power, that are 
proportioned to their ends in some degree, and 
that they have them not in the other, in any 
degree, though they proceed fantastically as if 
they had. That there are corporeal natures we 
have sensitive knowledge. That there are spiri* 
tual natures, distinct from all these, we have no 
knowledge at all. We only infer, that there are 
such, because we know that we think, and are 
not able tb conceive how material systems can 
think. We are conscious of certain modes of 
thinking, of certain faculties and operations of 
what we c^U mind, and of certain inward emo'- 
tions which we ascribe to the mind, and which wx 
call affections and passions. This is some degree 
of knowledge, no doubt, and it might be im* 
proved to conduct better our understandings and 
Vol. V. A A our 



ont lives too. But tbeti the principles of it, th(f 
mental pbasmMivenay are few ; and, beyond those 
that are obvious to itntnediate reflection, there 
are none to be discovered. There are tieither 
microscopes nor telesqopes to assist our inward 
sight, and neither geometry tior algebra cavi be 
of any real use in this part of natural philosopi^: 
whereas, in the other, the vast sceae of cor- 
poreal nature, which will never be quite opened, 
is always opening to httman industry. We dis* 
cover frequently new pba^omena, or we connect 
and improve our ixiriner observatioci3 : ai>d every 
step of this kind^ is an advancement of science. 
These reflections may servo 16 explain, bow it has 
come to pass, that philosopbcrs have made such 
a mighty progress in the knowledge of corporeal 
^ aatore, even within little more than a cmiusry ; 
I whereas this knowledge of spiritual nature is no 
\ greater now tliah it was three thousand years ago, 
land than it will be three thousand years hence^ if 
Ylie generations of men continue «o long*^ 

Men were conscious, ever since thar raoe ex- 
isted, that there is an active thinking principle in 
tlieir composition : and the fti'st reSection they 
mafde, as soon as they began to reflect on what 
passes within th^m, couW not fell to ht this, that 
there is a mutual influence of body on mind, which 
shows itself first, and of mind on body, which 
appears a little Jaler. With this* knowledge men 
^f common sense have contented themselves in 
all ages ; while philosophers, those metj <rf an- 
common sense, have filled their own headS; and 
1 the 
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the beads of all who have hearkened to thein, in 
eyery age, with fantastical ideas and notions^ on 
which they have erected hypotheses, repugnant to* 
one another, as well as to the phasnomena. It 
would be astonishing, if it was not so common, to 
see men advance hypotheses, sometimes with no 
regard, and often with very little, to those pbai- 
Domena whereof we are able to acquire sensitive 
knowledge alone : but that they should do the 
Ame thitig in cases^ where every ^man has the 
samie intuitive knowledge of the phaenomeaai 
might be deemed impossible; and yet both are 
true. The distinction between sensitive and ra- 
tional souls, and the immateriality of the latter, 
had been long established : and the schoolmen, 
who spun their cobwebs of philosophy, as well as 
theology, out of their own brains, had settled 
most accumiely ttte bounds of each, when Des- 
cartes arose : a great genius, surely* TheJFreach, 
a little like the Greeks, ^* qui sua tantrnn miran« 
'' tur," afiifet to speak of him as if be bad first 
dispelled the mists of ancient philosophy, and 
taught mankind both to inquire and to reasom 
But our Verulam^ as great a luminary ^ he, per- 
haps a greater ; one more uselul, certainly, in the 
advancement of knowledge, bad appeared before 
him, to dispel these mist;^, and to put the clew of 
experiment into our hands ; to deride contentious 
logick, and to distinguish between fantastick and 
real, the knowledge men had, and the knowledge 
they wanted, in every branch of human science. 
The EngKsh and tlie French sun both had their 
•pots : and if they dispelled some mists^ they 
\ jL Aft raiked 
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raised others. The great obligatioci we have t^ 
them is, that. they set us in the way of discovering 
their errours, as they had discofered those of othec 
philosophers. 

. Descartes saw what the schoolmen had not 
seen, that a sensitive soul, capable of all the. 
functions, and endued with all the faculties tha& 
they, or their master, Aristotle, allowed to belong 
to it, must be capable of thinking by it's nature, 
and therefore in every respect as well as these ; 
^nd that all their distinctions were without differ- 
ences^ and mere ajrbitrary suppositions^ If he had 
stopped here, he had defeated them, and not ex- 
posed himself to be defeated in his turn. But it 
4id not become the majesty of his philosophy to^ 
leave anything unaccounted for, how deeply soever 
hid, to speak like Pliny, in the majesty of nature. 
He therefore assumed two substances^ the extend- 
ed and the thinking substance. But as soon as he 
had done so, two difficulties presented themselves ; 
one, arising from the precise definition he had 
given ,of the soul, more obviously, at least, if not 
more strongly, than from the vague notions of the 
Peripateticians; and the other, concerning the 
mutual action of mind on bpdy, and of body on 
mind, arising as obviously and as strongly from his 
as from the common hypotl>esis, which were in 
effect, as. to the rational soul, the same. Des- 
cartes, therefore, thought fit to make two other 
assumptions; one, that since bea^sts must either 
not think at all, or have souls like men, whose 
essence is thougl^t, they should bave.no sonls at 
all^ but, be reduced to be material automates. 
2 ... Such 
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Sudh lac made them : and such they continue 
among hh disciples, as far as it is necessary they 
should be such, to make his system consistent with 
that of Christian divines* It is, in truth, more 
favourable to them than their own; for, besidj^ 
other absurdities that attend the notion of a sen- 
sitive soul, the perpetual creation and aiamhilation 
of so many sduls, as all the animals and insects of 
the world require, was a consequence that formed 
an objection the more against the notion. Des- i 
cartes sweeped all these souls away at ?once, and/ 
the objection with theml The other assumpttonl 
that this philosopher made^ by the plenitude of 
his power m hypothesis, was this ; that, since ht 
had established a heterogeneity between the soul 
and the body, more absolute than that which 
there seemed to he while a sensitive soul was 
placed, like a middle being, between them, and 
since their mutual operations on one another be^ 
came consequently more inconceivable than ever, 
this reciprocal action should be no longer ad- 
mitted, however conscious of it men might ima- 
gine themselves to be. Volition, for instaace, is 
made, by this Cartesian hypothesis, the occa- 
sional, not the efficient cause of the motion of 
feody; and the impression of an outward ob- 
ject on our organs is made the occasional, 
not the efficient cause of the sensation that 
our minds perceive. God is the sole efficient 
cause in all these cases. He acts ditectly and 
immediately, according to the laws on which he 
has established this strange union between soul 
iltnd body* A strange union it must needs be ^. 
A A d And 
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and one would be tempted almost to think, that 
it is indiiFerent whether the soul resides in the 
body it is supposed to inform, or any where else: 
since, united as they are, there is no immediate 
intercourse between them, nor any other than that 
which is carried on mediately by the Supreme 
Being, who is every where present, and may there- 
fore be determined to act by a mind on a body, 
and by a body on a mind, how remote soever 
from one another. If we speak with the vulgar, 
with whom it is more reasonable to speak, and to 
think too, than with phil6sopbef$, on some occa- 
sions, we must say, that the death of Pyrrhus was 
the effect of a ule &Hiag casually on hid bead. 
But if we speak with the Cartesians^ we mast ^ay, 
that the passing of Pyrrhus before the old woman's 
window was the occaskiD,. which determined Gad 
to make her see him ; that on this second Occasion, 
the sight of biiHy God impressed a sentiment of 
anger and vengeance on tbe old woman's soul ; 
that on this tl^iird occasion,, the sentiment of an^ 
ger in the old woman's soul, God Bwvcd her arm 
to thcow the tile; and that on this fourth occa* 
sion, the falling of the tilie, God brobe the ^ku^U 
^ of this fighting king of Epinis. This extravagant 
h3^oithes]S would provoke lan^ter, if it did not 
proroke horror, as I think it must in. the mind 
of every sincere theist*. 

* Since there arc those who dogmatise boldly about God's 
manuer of being and of knowing, it is no wonder, that there 
should DC those who dogmatise also about his manner of caus- 
ing, and atbout the (economy of his providence in the govern* 
in«nt of the. worlds ^YiLca. they asituas paftieuiac pr«vk]eMe% 
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The makers of hypotheses have not stopped 
here. Leibnitz arose soon after Descartes, and 
if the second did not eqaul the first in real, he 
outdid bim and every other philosopher in fan* 
lastical knowledge. He rejected the old opinion^ 
that the soul and body are so constituted and so 
united by God, as to influence and to act really on 

one 

die instances they bring are often ridiculous : M^hcn they speak 
in general of* occasional causes, the instances of these, which 
force' themselves upon the mind, must needs raise horror in 
every man who believes a God. These doctrines are im- 
pertinent in their origin, and abominable m their consequences. 
If Descartes had not made, on his clettr and distinct ideas, 
and his lively inward icntiment» such definitions as could not 
be reconciled to the universal experience of mankind, he would 
have been under no difficulty, except that of owning his igno- 
rance, in a case wherein every philosopher was not less igno- 
rant tbaa he. But ra&er than not make a new hypodiesi^, 
without; a sufficient regard to the phacnomena first, and rather 
than not rani retain it, even against them, afterward, the Su- 
preme Being wis brought down, " sicut Deus in machina,'' 
to deliver this puzzled philosopher out of the perplexity 
wherein he had involved himself. I would not think of God 
at all, though he ought to be always present to our thoughts ; 
I would refuse to acknowledge and adore him in the contem- 
plation of his workis, though 1 do it from the bottom of, my 
heart ; much sooner than I would look on him as the imme- 
diate efficient cause of every sensation of human minds, and 
every action of human bodies. Shall I believe that. it is God, 
who impresses those frantic sentiments of devotion, which an 
Indian idolater feels on the sight of his idol, and who deter- 
mines the body of this wretch, on the occasion of these senti- 
ments, to fail under the wheels of the processional car, and be 
crushed to death ? Shall I believe that it is God, who moves 
the arin of a parricide, when he plunges a dagger into his father's 
A A 4 heart, 
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one another. He rejected that of the French 
philosopher likewise, which has been just men- 
tioned. He did not prdstitute the divine agency, 
]}y making God the immediate efficii^nt cause of 
every effect, that body seems to have on mind and 
mind on body, as they happen in tde human sys- 
tem. But he employed the divine power and wis* 
dom in another manner, and once for all, as it 
were. According to him, every soul has a cer- 
tain series of perceptions, desires, volitions, &c. 
Every body a certain series of motions, that are 
determined by the mechanical dispositions of the 
machine, combined with the various impressions 
of outward objects that may be made on it. I do 
not enter into the difference he makes between 
the human system, and the general animal system, 
in which he supposes that the same souls have been 
united to the same organised bodies from the 
creation, and that these animals do not; properly 
speaking, die. In the respect in which I quote 
this wonderful hypothesis here, the case of all 
these systems is the same. In every one of them 

beart, or that of some low rogue, when he picks a pocket ? 
The consequences are horrible 5 and an hypothesis that should 
Jcad to thcra, even less directly than this of Descartes does, 
.would deserve to be rejected with the utmost indignation, 
^lany of the most extravagant opinions entertained by the 
Heathen were capable of being reconciled to an awful sense of 
the monarchy of the Supreme Being. Such opinions as these 
cannot be so : and Christian philosophers and divines have 
done more to debase our notions of this Being, th§m i^U tfce 
doctors of polytheism* 

the 
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the soul and body do not correspond because 
Ihey are united, but they are united because they 
corresponded by a preestablished harmony ante* 
cedent to their union ; and in which Leibnitt 
found, no doubt, that sufllcient reason, which is 
in. all cases the reason that the hypothesis requires. 
Soul and body are united like two tallies, that 
fitted one another before their union*; but with 
this difference, which makes the metaphysical 
case the stronger, they were so fitted separately 
and independently of one another. Bounce felt 
pain when she was kicked, if Bounce was ever 
kicked: and so she would have felt it, if she had 
had no body at all in the same moment A fair 
day invited you to walk in your garden; Bounce 
galloped after you : and &o you both would have 
done, if you had had no souls at all. This hypothesis 
gives me no horror : and every time it Comes into 
my thoughts, I laugh as if I was at a puppet- 
fehow. 

That of father Malebranche must not be for- 
got in this place. It stands between the other 
two in one respect : it is neither so horrible as the 
first, nor so comical as the last. But it is, I 
think, the strongest instance that can be pro^ 
duced of a fine genius wrought up to a degree of 
madness by metaphysical speculation and hypo- 
thetical enthusiasm, unless the African bishop, St 
Austin, may be compared with him. Malebranche 
then specifies certain manners^ in which we may 
have ideas of outward objects ; the first of which 
in agreeable to the phaenoraena, and to the com- 
mon 
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mem notion derived from then, and the last of 
which is his own wild hypothesis. He eiren ven- 
tures to assert, that there is no other nmnner in 
-which we can have ideas of these objects. The 
assertion is a< bold one ; since it assumes^ that 
God cannot ordain any system of body and mind 
which we cannot comprehend. On this founda- 
tioa lie proceeds to sbow^ how insufficient all the 
other ways are of accounting for these ideas, and 
to introduce his own. If I was to enter into a 
detail of particulars^ it would be^ easy ta show, 
with the help of Mr. Locke's examination, and 
even without this help, that the hypothesis con- 
sists of little else than words, that have absolutely 
no meaning ; than figurative expressions, that can- 
not be applied to his subject, without the utmost 
absurdity; than incon«>istencies and palpable con* 
tradictions. But I believe this will appear to be 
no unjust charge, even by the very little I shall 
say. His hypothesis in short is this. We cannot ' 
perceive any thing, that is not intimately united to 
pur souls* Our souls are unexiend^d beings in 
this place, though in another be says they have 
extension, a narrow one indeed ; but narrow or 
broad it is still extension. Now there being no 
proportion between the soul and material things^ 
these cannot be united to it, nor, consequently^ 
be perceived by it. Our souls are, indeed, united 
to our bodies ; but there is a manner of union, 
necessary to perception, and another not so, nei^- 
ther of which is explained. God, who is a sub- 
Sttance, and the only intelligible substance^ is 

in- 
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Inlioiately united to our souk, by bis presence. 
He is the place of spirits, as space is in one 
sense tlie place of bodies ; and since he must 
have in himself the ideaa of all the bdngs he 
has created, (for without these ideas, that is, 
without our manner of knowing, this pbiloso«- 
pher presumes to affirm that he could not have 
created them) we may see these ideas in God, aft 
he is pleased to show them to up: but the good 
father having no where explained bow God shows 
them to us, he leaves us in the same ignorance in 
which he found us. It has been observed, that 
this hypothesis beans some resemblance to that of 
Democritus, who assumed that our ideas are 
God. One idea, that which we have of God, is^ 
I am sure, by this hypothesis, God himself; since 
it is affirmed, that this idea is uni^reated. The 
words are worth quoting.-—** On ne peut pa8con<> 
'* cevoir que Tid^e d'un Stre iufiutment parfait, 
'* qui est celle que nous avons de Dieu, soil 
** quelque chose de cr^e." 1 might mention a 
multitude of other notions quite unintelligible or 
repugnant to our clearest ideas and most certain 
experience ; such as these, for instance, that we 
have the idea of infinite before we have the idea of 
finite, and that we think of all being before we 
think of any particular being ; but I have said 
enough to show, that although this writer has 
destroyed the intentional species of the Peripate- 
tics, (foe he dwdb chiefly on our ideas of sight) 
yet he has left it just as possible, and vastly more 
probable, that God has ordained certain ideas in 

the 
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the mind' to be excited by certain motions of 
body, in a manner incomprehensible by us, than 
tliat we see these ideas in his substance in a man- 
ner alike incomprehensible. 

I imagine, that the plain man is by this time 
pleased to see common sense force men back, 
after a tedious round of philosophical rambles, to 
the very point from which he has never stirred ; 
#3r so it must do, unless we renounce this gift of 
God, in favour of human authority. The autho« 
rity may be great; but the greater it is, the more 
strongly do these examples of errour show, how 
little the greatest, how absurd the wisest, howig- 
^iiorant the most learned of men become, when 
I they presume to push beyond the bounds, that God 
j has set to human inquiries. There is so much 
warning given, the high road to knowledge is so 
direct, and the bounds of it are so strongly 
marked, that they who go out of this road in the 
vain liope of passing thetn by a shorter way, as 
well as they who do not stop when they are con- 
ducted no longer by the phienomena, but hope 
. that metaphysics can carry them forward when 
physics cannot, are inexcusable. 

Fontenelle, in the eulogy he made of Newton 
before the French Academy, compares Descartes 
with him. He says, that ** Descartes, taking a 
'^ bold flight, meaned to place himself at th$ 
" source of all things, and to make himself master 
*^ of the first principles of them, by some clear 
'* and fundamental ideas, that he might have no- 
** thing more to^ do^ than to descend from thence 

" down 
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^^ down to the phsnoiaenaof nature, as to nece^ 
<< s$ary consequences." He says, '^ that the other, 
^' more timid or more modest, set out, leaning on 
^' the (dssBnomena, that he might by their meao^ 
" , remount to the. unknown principles of things, 
^^ which he resolved to admit, whatever the chaia 
^' of consequences showed them to be. Qne,'^ say» 
he,^ ^^ sets out from what he understands clearly^ 
'' to find the cause of what he sees. The other 
^^ sets out from what he sees,. to discover the 
*^ cause, be it plain or obscure." He concludes 
by saying, " tliat the evident principles of ome 
^' do n^t always lead him to the phiehomena, «itch 
^' as they are, and the phaenomena do not always 
'' le%d the other to principles evident enough." 
I have quoted this passage at length; because, as 
muQh perplexed as it. is by an- artful abuse of 
wprds^ it will serve much better to set in a full 
light the truth I would inculcate, than to consti* 
tute an equality of merit in natural philosophy 
between Descartes and Newton. I will make, 
tl^erefore, a short commentary on it. The design 
of the former, as it is here represented, was not a 
bold flight, but an extravagant undertakiDg. It is 
honour enough to the latter, that he made greater 
advances towards the first principles of things than 
any of those who went befpre him : and this 
would have been honoui" enough for Descartes 
too, if he could have acquired it. This philosa-^ 
pher might have clear ideas ; for ideas that are 
false may be very clear perceptions in the mind, 
and especially in t|ae ndnd of one who reasoned 

oa 
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on a certain lively infrard sentiment of eviddtiee, 
as well as on ideas really clear and distinct. But 
fundamental ideas, if tliere be any meaning in the 
word, he could have none, or none that were suf- 
ficient in the method he pursued. Many of those 
be employed, to make himself master of the first 
princi|^ of thii^, eould be <Mf)]y bypethetioal^ 
aince be did not frame them on the phiBnomena, 
DOT connect them by the phaenomena, according to 
Newton's method ; which was not timid, but wise 
as well as modest. What an iomiense distance 
was there between any thing he could understand 
clearly in bis method, and the causes of what he 
saw ? • And how could the intermediate ideas be 
framed ? Nay, how does it appear, that he un- 
derstood clearly the things which he is said to 
have understood so, and from which he set out, 
when, he took extension alone to constitute the 
essence of matter, and thought alone that of soul? 
la i( not plain, that his evident principles were 
assumed, as tliey often ar^ purely for the sake of 
what was to follow ? Descartes might, in his me- 
thod, invent, as he did, whatever principles im'a* 
gination suggested to him, and, with the ostenta- 
tious appearances of a complete system, show us^ 
a universe of his own, not of God's making. 
Newton resolved to invent none ; for be resolved 
to admit such only as be should be led to disco* 
ver by a chain of consequences, that carried him 
up to them, imperfectly, ' perhjlps, but surely ; 
such as God made them to be, not such as he 
guessed they might be. The one might and did 

fall 
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foil into crrour. The other coukl only fall short 
of the knowledge he sought* He fell short of ic 
Like GoUimbus. be discovered a new world : and 
like him, he left the discovery to be pursued hj 
others. Our knowledge of nature can so little 
be complete, diat the very appearance of a com*- 
l^ete system is a reason, perhaps, to suspect it d 
being etched out by faiicy. I^t tis suppose a 
philosopher to arise, and to pursue the discover 
ries of Neft^ton siritfa equal success. Let os sup* 
pose that, by dint of experiment and geometry, be 
confirms the doctrine of attraction or gravitation, 
not as a property, .not as an attribute of matter, 
if you wiU, but barely as a new pbsenomeoon, and 
that he discovers a new kind of pulsion, or somp 
^iher physical caiftie of it. Attraction, whidi 
gives u;} now t\w idea of a cause, and which may 
Ike, notwithstHfiding all the silly abstiiact reasoning 
to the contrary, a real property of matter, will. 
give us then the idea of an eflbct, m this nem 
cause must doin it's turn, as soon as some fiurihw 
cause is discovered ; and as that fttrtfaor caiitt 
niust do likewise, as soon as soine other still mora 
remote is bro>ugbt to light. Thos we shall be 
always seeking, and always to seek. But is tbia 
to recal the occult qnatities of the schools ? F01H 
tenelle tnftkep himself, Dot Newton, ridkcilws, 
when fae does more than insiauaite thta reproach 
in tiie same eulogy. If Newton's philosophy had 
terminated, like tlwt of the /scholastic^ in oocnlt 
quaiities, it would not have riasn in rttpatatton aa 
list as it was uttdersiood : and if thai of Des^ 

cartes 
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cartas had not been too often, like theirs, merely 
hypothetical, and extravagantly so, it had not been 
demolished on so many sides as fast as it was ex- 
amined. 

But I return to observe, that the comparisoa 
between these two methods is to be applied to 
our researches about spiritual as well as corporeal 
nature, and to confirm what I have said concern- 
ing them. When I consider how little knowledge 
the phenomena give us of one, and that we are 
not able to go by their help a step beyond the first 
appearances, while we extend our knowledge of 
the other wider, and carry it higher in the order 
of causes ; I am ready to think, that God, who 
leaves us in many cases to collect his will, as be has 
made us able to collect it, from his works, shows 
^manifestly, in this case, how repugnant it is to the 
designs of his all-wise providence, that we should 
attempt to acquire knowledge of soul or spirit; 
and how conformable it is to these designs, that 
we should employ our industry and penetration 
to acquire knowledge of body, terrestrial and ce- 
lestial ; in order to promote in general the advan- 
tages of human life, and those particularly t^tat 
result fit>m an adoration of the Supreme Being, 
in a contemplation of his works^ 
. It has been said, it is a commonplace topic, that 
Infidels, for such is. every one called by som^ men 
who does not subscribe to all they advance even 
without proof, are desirous to keep God at a 
distance from them, whereas they ought to con- 
sideir, that it is " in him they live^ and move, and 

« have 
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" have tjieir being." This charge cannot be laid 
justly against any man who believes a God ; for 
a God, without the attributes of an all-perfect 
Being, cannot be the Supreme Being, how incon- 
sistently soever some of the ancients might rear 
son about the Divinity. For my own part, I am 
firmly persuaded, that there is a Supreme Being, 
the fountain of all existence, by the efficacy of 
whose will the whole universe was made and 
is governed^ as well asprei^erved; in a word, 
who is the first efficient cause of all things, and 
on whom all his creatures depend. But for this 
very reason, and because I have this awful sens^ ; 
of the Supreme Being, I do not presume to fami- 
liarise myself with him, as the men who bring this i 
charge are apt to do. That he is the first efficient ^ 
cause, I acknowledge; but I am on my guard 
against those who presume to penetrate further 
into the machinery of the universe, and tbjB order 
of second causes, than the phaenomena, that i^^ 
than his works, shed a light on their inquiries : or 
who are so bold as to deny the efficiency of second 
causes, because ihey are not able to account foy 
them, and who employ the first cause on every 
occasion, for whose action they are as littld able 
to account. , This is a common practice, and it 
has produced' a sort of profane and even blas- 
phemous enthusiasm in philosophy. Descartes, 
Lerbnitz, Ma^lebranche, our friend, perhaps, and 
all those, who, not contented to know, what they 
may know in some degree, the things that are, 
make hypotheses of what they can know, in no 
VoL.y. 3 b degree, 
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degree, how add why these things are isw they are; 
an these mfen, I say, have run into this practice,, 
fcftd have spread the enthusiasm. 

Our inquiries into the nature of things, and 
into their causes, may be stopped in two different 
manners. They may be stopped or delayed by 
the difficulties that are in the way, or by the want 
of some of those extraordinary genii, that are sent 
into the World now and then, to penetrate inio 
the secrete of nature, and to unfold them, as it 
were, by degrees. Few of these men arise. They 
tire as rare as comets, or any of the less fre- 
quent phsenomena that they observe : and when 
one of them has made a certain progress, if he is 
not interrupted in it by death, it often happens 
that he stops in his philosophical career, a& if his 
strength were spent. The tjOurse is long as weU 
tas difficult. Relays are necessary, if I may say 
so, tt> carry knowledge even to the human goal : 
and they are not always at hand. When inquiries 
are thus stopped, and'yet the progress that has 
been made shows that which remains to be made,, 
other men are encouraged to proceed t lueky in- 
videtits may happett to shorten their labour, and 
the intended discovery may seem to be only de- 
layed. This is, I suppose, the case of the longi- 
tude : and we cannot doubt but that it is so of 
many other objects of philosophical inquiry. 

But our progress is absolutely stopped, instead 
of being delayed only, in many more instances: 
atid m these it is that all efforts are vain, and all 
industry, for that reason^ impertinent. I will ex- 
plain 
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plain myself on this important point as clearly as 
I can. Beside the general idea we have of a 
Universal relation of cause and effect between the 
'Supreme Being and his works, all the phaenomena 
give us particular ideas of th6 same relation. It 
is evidently in the system of divine wisdom, that 
they should do so ; and the use of it in all the 
aflkirs of human life is manifest. Every phaeno- 
menon is a cause to us, when it is considered 
relatively to those thaf appear to be the effects of 
it. Every pheenomenon is an effect to us, when 
it is considered relatively to those that appear to 
he the causes of it. Thus God has willed, that 
ihings should be perceived by us : and if we could 
discover the whole chain up to the first effects of 
Almighty efficacy, such they would appear, I pre- 
sume, to us. But humanity cannot soar so high, 
and approach so near the throne of God ; though 
the sieur de Fontenelle assures us, that Descartes 
took his first flight thither, at least, since he di- 
rected it to the source and to the first principles 
of all being. As far as we can acquire ideas of 
the phaenomena, and are able to compare them, 
and to proceed by induction from them, so far, 
and so far only, are we able to acquire the know- 
ledge we are so fond of, the knowledge of causes, 
of corporeal causes, that I may keep to the usual 
distinction, from the corporeal phaenomena, and 
of spiritual causes from the spiritual phaenomena. 
When we can acquire no more of these ideas we 
are at the end of our line of knowledge, in either 
kind : and as this happens sometimes after a long 
B B 2 process 
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process of inquiry, so it happ^^ns sometimes at our 
first setting out. 

But this is not, all. As our discoveries of the 
pha&nomena, by which we acquire ideas of second 
causes, are thus variously limited, so there is 
another uniform and universal limitation of our 
knowledge concerning them. Whatever knon*- 
ledge we acquire of apparent causes, we can 
acquire none of real causality, by which I mean 
neither mode nor modal entity, according to the^ 
jargon of the schools, but plainly that force,, that 
power, that virtue, whatever it be, by which one 
being acts on another, and becomes a cause. We 
may call this by different nanaes, ''according to the 
different effects of it; but to know it in it's first 
principles, to know the nature, of it, woold be t© 
know as God himself knows ; and, therefore, this 
will be always unknown to us, in causes that seem 
• to be most utider our inspection, as well as in 
those that are the most remote from it. This 
knowledge, however, is that which philosophers 
mean to attain, or it i^ impossible to say what 
they mean in many casesj and for want of which 
they employ so familiarly the first efficient cause 
on every turn. They are doubly ridiculous. They 
seek, and pretend to discover causes, when they 
only suppose phaenomena; and when they have 
discovered a real actual cause in it's effects, by 
the phaenpmena, they reject it, because they can- 
not conceive its causality, nor assign a sufficient 
reason why and how it is as. it is. 

If all the objections to Newton'9 system wer^ 
1 . answered; 
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mfiSwcred; if the facts a«d calculations vvere over 
and over coiifirifted, a disciple of Leibnitz would 
still niaintai», that there was no sufficient reason 
for attraction, as an essential property, or as an 
attribiate of matter : and that it could not, there- 
fer^, be admitted as a cause, how much soever 
appearances might favour sudi an opinion ; since 
nothing muist be admitted to exist unless philoso- 
phers are able to show the suffecient reason of it's 
existence, and to explain it's causality. Well 
might attraction be exploded by these philoso- 
phers, fiince extension itself run some risk, and 
had been certainly denied to be an essential pro- 
perty of matter, if Leibnitz had not discovered th^f 
sufficient reason of it in nonextension. His 
monades, in this system, may be called immaterial 
atoms, as properly as be calls souls iijnmaterial 
automates^ in his system of a preesiablished har- 
mony : and his reasoning in both will appear in- 
telligible to none but his implicit disciples ; as his 
letter to the chemists, who searched for the phi- 
losopher's stone at Nuremberg, which procured 
him admission into their society, was intelligible 
to them, though he did not understand it him-- 
selfc V 

It will be agreed, I think, that, on the supposi* 
tion I have made above, attraction would pass, in 
every mind untouched by the delifium of meta- 
physics, for a sufficient cause ; though the suffi- 
cient reason of it could not be given, nor UiQ 
causality of it be explained. Now I would ask, 
whether the tonscious knowledge we have of the 
B B 3 reciprocal 
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reciprocal atction of body and miad be not toiooi^ 
ed in greater certainty than tlie knowledge we 
should have of this couatus accedendi, tbid mutual 
'tendency of body to body ? It naust be allowed 
to be so. I would a$ky therefore, since he who 
should deny in this case the attracting, gravitating 
power to be a property of matter, would deserve 
laughter instead of attention, as much as be did 
while he doubted in the same manner of extension, 
till the sagacious Leibnitz bad foiind^he sufficient 
reason of it in nonextension, or rather in non- 
entity ; I would ask, I say, what he deserves, who 
denies the reciprocal action of mind and body, 
because he knows no ipore than that tbere is such 
an action, and because be is unable to discover by 
what powers, and in what manner this action is 
produced. 

If we are conscious that we think at all, we are 
conscious that we perceive ideas, and that we will 
actions. We are conscious, in one case, that the 
cause is without us, and the effect within us. We 
are equally conscious, in the other> that the cause 
is within us, and that the effect passes without us. 
In one case, where we have only a sensitive know- 
ledge of the cause, though we have an intuitive 
knowledge of the effect, we may be deceived as to 
the former. The stick in the water may be 
straight, though we perceived it crooked : and the 
tower at a great distance from m may be square, 
though we perceived it round. I choose these 
trite examples, which Ikivc been employed by all 
those who would persuade us to di^rust our 

senses, 
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seosest those inlets of aU our knowledge, an4 
which prove for me, on this occasion, better thcu) 
for them on the occasion on which tbey urgf 
them. We try our perceptions over and over 
jiigain ; we rectify by experience the deceptions to 
which they are liable : and all these perceptions, 
the false as well as the true, confirm the opinion^ 
if it may be called njerely an opinion, that they 
are caused immediately by outward objects acting 
on our organs, whether we will no, in co^i^^quenc^ 
of particular principles or powers utterly unknown 
Co us, and conformably to general laws, some of 
which we are able to discover. In the other case, 
where we have intuitive knowledge oC the cause, 
and only sensitive knowledge of the effect, either 
we have really no knowledge at all, ai^d our whole 
system is a system of illusion, which it would be 
surely impious to assert ; or we kngw, that there 
is an immediate action, or influi^oce, which 
amounts to the same, of mind on body. No man 
in his senses ever doubted, and I am therefore 
persuaded, that Descartes did oqI doubt, that 
'Volition, an act of the mind, determined the mo- 
tion of bis arms and legs whe^ev^r he moved 
them; though the interest of his hypothesis, 
^bich concerns all these men much more than 
that of truth, obliged him to maintain the con- 
4J'ary, as it obliged him to advance the other 
paradox, mentioned above, cpnicerning animal 
nutomalses. 

Thus have philosophers in all s^es amused 

mankind with 3yj3tcms of imiiiginary knowledge, 

B B 4 raised 
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r9.ised on fastastical ideas and notions, rather 
than confine themselves within the limits of real 
knowledge. Instead of fixing our opinions by 
evident truth, and giving the mind any solid 
foundation whereon to rest, thiey have involved 
us in doubts, and eternised dispute. Like noc- 
tambules, they have staggered about, and jostled 
one another in their dreams. Since the torch of 
experimental philosophy has been lighted up, 
these hypothetical reasonings have been ex- 
ploded, or else confined under certain conditions, 
in all that relates to corporeal nature. But the 
abuse has continued in all that relates to spiritual 
nature: and modern philosophers, like tyrants 
driven out of one province, have made themselves 
amends, as it were, by exercising a more arbitrary 
power in another. The exercise of it in this de- 
serves, however, to be restrained more than in the 
former. This spiritual nature of our souls, such 
as it is now conceived to be, such as authority, 
and among others that of a council, obliges that 
it should be taught, is an hypothesis assumed on 
very precarious grounds, and in opposition to 
thos^ that iare the grounds of every otlier allow- 
able hypothesis. How absurd, therefore, is it in 
philosophers to assume, on an hypothesis, tnuch 
more than they would venture to assume on real 
knowledge ! How absurd is it in the rest of man- 
kind, to give credit to them when they do so ! 

IJut there is a further objection to this pro- 
ceeding, drawn from the unavoidable con- 
sequences of it, which should render it odious to 

every 
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every man, who will not sacrifice the integrity of 
. theism to the artifice of minds fraught with vanity, 
and stimulated by curiosity. The notion, which 
these metaphysical reasoners have framed about 
the human soul or spirit, makes them slide easily 
and almost necessarily into that familiarity. with 
the Father of Spirits, which has been censured 
above, into conclusions little less, if at all less,j 
than blasphemous. While philosophers talked of 
corporeal nature logically, that is, improperly* 
or on supposed principles of matter and motion, 
that is, ignorantly, they led themselves and others 
into errour, but not into sUch erroun Metaphy- 
sicians and divines, have this to answer for. Spirit 
is not certainly a univocal term, though these 
men use it as such. God is not a system of mat- 
ter ; but he is not therefore a spirit, such as we 
conceive spirits to be : he is not therefore united 
to our souls by an inconceivable presence or 
union,' nor even by any gradation of'spirit.up to 
him ; for between him and' the highest created 
being the distance must be still infinite. Thus 
we should think and speak of God. But the men 
we have to do with here have accustomed them- 
selves to think in the same manner, and to speak 
in the same style, of the divine and human spirit, 
with no other difference than that of adding infi- 
nite to the one, and finite to the other. They 
iconceive them both to be alike immaterial beings, 
aivi substances too, as if they or Descartes, who 
(dejtermined that there are but two substances, 
knew this any better than Spinoza knew that there 

is 
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is but one, or than I, who believe there may 
be several, Icnow how many, or what they are. 
It is no wonder that sueh notions of a commnnity, 
or union of spirits between God and man, should 
encourage metaphysicians and divines to draw the 
Deity down to their level, as their several hypo- 
theses require, while they affect tq raise themselves 
up to his, if I may be allowed to use expressions 
which are no more than proper to signify their 
attempts. They do in effect spiritualise all the 
gross conceptions of ignorant and superstitious 
men, that is, they say much the same things, in 
a less intelligible manner: and the presence of 
God, according to Malebranche, and according 
to Moses, differs in little else. Beside which, if 
we believe what they affirm, ■ Malebranche had in 
the Word, or God's eteraal reason, an invisible, 
and the high priest of the Jews, in the tabernacle, 
a visible Shecinah to interrogate. 

After all these reflections, which I have thrown 
upon paper, as they occurred to my thoughts, and 
M the frequent interruptions to which I am ex- 
posed would give me leave ; nay, after all those 
which they suggest, or which a man of better 
parts, more knowledge, and more leisure, would 
be able to make, I doubt not but our plain man 
would be told, that the hypotheses which have 
been mentioned deserve much respect, notwith- 
standing ail that has been said against them, since 
they were intended to support the opinion of the 
immat^criality and immortality of the soul, and, 
by consequence, of the rewards and punishqients 

Qf 
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of a future state, which are the great bonds that 
attach men to revealed religion. This he would 
be told, and he ^ould be asked whether he ipre* 
sumes to deny the truth of these doctrines in'ge* 
neral, whatever he may think of spine particular 
DOtioQs, that philosophers may have entertained 
concerning them ? His answer ipigbt be to this 
effect, that it would be for then^nterest of these 
and several other doctrines to let them rest on the 
authority of revelation ; that to make them mat* 
ler of philosopliical speculation is to make them 
disputable, and that to make tbem disputable i^ 
to unfix them in the minds of men ; since, in the 
natural order of things, revelation may confirm 
what philosophy teaches ; but philosophy can 
give no confirmation, nor any further authority 
10 what revelation has taught ; and since, if it 
could do so in other case^, it could not do it in 
t^ese, where questions that have been con- 
troverted in all ages among philoaophers are con- 
cerned. He might add, tlmt,' revelation apart, 
he saw no positive nordeterminii^proof of any of 
these doctrines; that all the phasnomena, from our 
birth to our deaths seem repugnant to the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the soul, that he is 
iQrced to concltjde with Lucretius, 



St 



gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 



" Crescere, ' sentimus, pariterque senescere 
" mentem." 

that God h^d given him reason to distinguish and 
to judge, and external and internal sense by which 
to perceive and to reflect ; but that this very 

reason 
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reaSOQ showed him the absurdity of embracing 
an opinion concerning body and mind, which 
neither of these senses supports ; that how short 
and imperfect soever the knowledge acquired, by 
observation of the pbsenomena might be, he was 
contented with it, because it was knowledge ac- 
quired in God's way, jhat is, in the only way God 
has appointed toptour inquiries about the nature 
of things corporeal or spiritual : nay further, that 
if he could suspect himself to be . deceived in this 
^ay, he would be contented still ; he would con- 
clude on this and other occasions, that whether 
things appear to him as they are absolutely, and 
such as the Supreme Intelligence knows them to 
jbe, or not, they appear to him such as it is fit for 
his niature that they should appear to him. Ob 
this undoubted truth lie would rest his mind, in- 
stead of perplexing it about indeterminable ques- 
tionSy and of struggling presumptuously and vainly 
to know things otherwjse thap his nature and 
theirs admit that he^should kpow them. 
/ On such principles as these, though he could 
/ not affirm, he would not deny, the immortality 
\ of the soul. What) indeed, should tempt him to 
do so ? In whatever world, in whatever state he 
is, he knows that the same God governs. What 
then has he to fear in one more than in another ? 
Nothing surely, if he thinks as he ought to think 
of the All-perfect Being. Such God is. Let us 
not therefore humanise him. Let us not measure 
bis perfections bv ours, ^nuch less let us ascribe 
to him^ as every system of theology does, under 
*he notion of goodness, what would be partiality, 

nor 
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nor under the notion oF justice, what would b6 
cruelty in man. Let us not presume so much as 
to ascribe our perfections to him, even according 
to the highest conceptions ive are able to frame 
of them, though we reject every imperfection con- 
ceivable by us, when it is imputed by him. " As 
*' we must not imagine with the anthropomor- 
V phites (it is Malebranc^e, whD speaks well in 
.** this place, though very inconsistently with 
" what he says in others, ) that God has the hu- 
'^ man figure, because it seems to us the most 
'* perfect ; we must not think neither that the 
"mind of God has human thoughts, nor thai; it 
" is like to ours, because we know nothing more 
" perfect than oar own minds*." Such theology 
as^this, and surely it is orthodox, makes ouV- plain 
man to be flattered, net terrified, with any faint 
appearance of itnmortality in prospect, likeTuily; 
Seneca, and other philosophers; who saw no 
more grounds in anything they knew of the nature 
of the soul for this expectation, than he sees. 
He is ready to say of this immortality, what the 
auditor: says in the first Tusculan drsputation; 
^*; me ver6 delectat; idque primutn ita esse vetimf, 
" deinde, etiamsi non sit, mihi taraen persuaderi 
'' velim.'' ? 

He might, very reasonably, ask the metajihyJ- 
sicftl divine for what reason he clogs the belief of 
the soul's immortality with that of it's immateri* 
ality, since the former is sufficient to answer all 
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the ends of religion ? The doctTinc of fiiturt W 
wards and punifthnienis (which is, nodoabt, a 
great restraint on men, and which would be a 
greater, if it was not ao seandalously abused by 
the ambiuoti and avarice of priests) sopposes the 
laimortaHty of the soul only: tnd it is much 
more easy to make mea conceive, that it is immor- 
tal by the good pteasnre of God, though matteriaT, 
than that it is an immaterial sfHrit, and immortal 
by the necessity of it*s nature, as God is self-^ 
exiatent by the necessity of his^ One may wonder 
ihai men, who have adopted so many of the 
whimsical notions wbacii they found in IMato,. 
sbottld not have borrowed a hint that they might 
tove found there, or that they rejected, perhaps, 
pvben they fouind it. The hint i mean is^ that 
pf souls mortal by their nature, that is, material, 
JMit such us should never die* '* Solubiles, sed 
** difioolvendse nunquam." " Since you are ^ 
" nerated, yaw are mortal, but you shall not diq ; 
^* for my will is strong enough to repair the de- . 
*' fects of your nature," says the SupremeBcing to 
the younger gods, the gods born of gods, in theTi- 
mseus ; and it is the least absurd thing Plato^ makes 
him say or do on that occasion. The neglect of this 
passage maybe imputed to some theological purposes, 
that seem to be better served by the hypotthests of 
immaterial souls, than by any other. But the vanity 
of the huuian heart, which has been flattered by 
divines in all ages, was to be flattered on. What 
served best to this purpose was taken from Plato ; 
and how it was improved we need look no further 

than 
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than the Tusculan, just now quoted, to find. 
There Tully^ after « ridiculous panegyrick on the 
human mind, which^ improved by pbiiosoptiy, bt 
thinks able to discover ail things in Heaven and 
on Earth, atl that exists, in it's beginning, pro*- 
gression, and end, runs a very profaae paralid 
between the divine and human mind. If the first 
** be air or fire, mdtk is the last." If there be a 
fifth dement, that new nature which '^ Aristotle 
** first introduced^ it must be common to botk 
*' Whatei^r has sense, intelligrace, will, and the 
** principles of life, is celestial and divine, and 
" therefore necessary and eternal" This is the 
nature oJf man : and '^ God himadf cannot be 
" conceived any other way,'* than by analogy to 
it. That we frame our conceptions of the divine 
intelligence, as well as we can, by analogy to our 
own, is true. We have no other way of framing 
ttiem. Bui it will not fallow, that his nature is 
^malogoos to ours, nor that ours is Uke hk, 
" Mens soluttt queedsan et libera, segregate at» 
^* omni Concretione mortaii, omnia sentiens et 
" movens, ipsaque preedita motu sempir^rno." 
Thus absolutely, however, did the disciples of 
Plato flatter human nature : and, findiiig in the 
Bible, that we are made after the image of Oo*, 
our divines have intwpreted the passage according 
to these prejudices. They wili not say directly, 
I Suppose, that our souls are a portion of the 
divine essence, but what they say sometimes 
means this or nothing, and what they say always 
is but little different firom it^ Strange vanity i 

as 
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as they assume themselves to be exposed to 
eternal damnation, and the rest of mankind to be 
almost intirely damned, rather than not assume, 
that their souls are immortal ; so this immortality 
would not have cliarms sufficient for them, if it 
was not asserted to be essential to the nature of 
, their souls. 

' Thus, I believe, our plain man would leave the 
matter: and thus Heave it too ; having said, Ihop^j 
jenough,^ to show, that the fondness philosophers 
have to raise hypotheses that cannot be raised on 
real ideas, such as have a known ^ fouqdation in 
nature, that is, a known. conformity with existence, 
is a principal occasion on which the mind exercises 
it's artifice in framing such ideas -and potions as 
are merely fantastical. That the mii^d exercises 
the same several other ways, and in some less ob- 
viously than in this, as it has been hinted above, 
I know full well. But, enough having been said 
to show, that human knowledge is imperfect and 
precarious in it's original,, as well as slow and 
confined in it's progress, and by one great ex- 
ample, which may serve, instar omnium, that they, 
who pretend to guide the reason of mankind, 
atid to improve . human knowledge, do nothing 
better in matters of the first philosophy, than 
.; substitute that which is imaginary in the place of 
; that which is real, or in addition to it, in favour 
! of. their prejudices, their passions, and their in- 
i' tere'sts ; enougU has been said for an Essay con- 
icerning the Nature, Extent, and Reality of 
Human Knowledge. 

ESSAY 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 

J, On the Folly and Presumption of Philosophers, especially 
in Matters of the First Philosophy; 

II. On the Rise and Progress of their boasted Science ; 

III. On the Propagation of Erronr and Superstition ; 

IV. And on the Partial Attempts that have been made to 
reform the Abuses of Human Reason. 
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SECTION I. 



Oil the Folly and Presumption of Philosophers, especiaify 
in Matters qfihe lirst Philosop/^. 

HE who asserts, that there would be moire reai 
knowledge aEid more true wisdom among 
mankind, if there was less learning and less phi<* 
losophy, may oftend some men's ears by advancing 
a paradox ; for such, at least, they will coll it. 
But n^n who inquire without prejudice, and who 
dare to doubt, will soon discover, that this seee^ing 
paradox is a most evident truth. They will find 
it such in almost every part of human science, 
and above all others in that which is called me- 
taphysical and theological. The vanity of the 
vainest men alive, of some who call themselves 
scholars and philosophers, will be hurt ; but thepf 
who seek truth without any other r^rd, and 
who prefer therefore very wiaely even ignoranoe 
to errour, will rejoice al every such discovery. 

There was a time when navigators bent them- 
selves obstinately to find a passage by the North'^ 
East or the I^orth-West to Cathay. Neither fre- 
quent losses nor constant disappointment could 
divert them from these enterprises, as long as the 
c c S fashionable 
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fashionable folly prevailed. The passage was x\qt 
found ; the fashion wore out, and the folly ceased. 
The bounds of navigation were set 5 and sufficient 
warning was both given and taken against any 
further attempts in those dark and frozen regions. 
Many such there are in the intellectual world : 
and many such attempts have been made there 
with no better success. But the consequence has 
not been the same. Neither examples nor ex^ 
perience have had their effect on philosophers, 
more fool-hardy than mariners : and where the 
former wanderei^ to no purpose three thousand 
years ago, they wander to no purpose, at least 
to no good purpose, still. 

" II faut pousser k une porte pour sjf avoir . 
" qu'elle nous est close," isays Charron, some- 
•where in his Boole of Wisdom. He says right, 
.** pour sf avoir qu'elle nous est close." But when 
we know, or may know very certainly, by our 
own experience, and by that of all the strong men 
in philosophy, ancients and moderns, that a door 
is shut which no human force can open, they who 
continue to sweat and toil in shoving at it are most 
ridiculously employed. They who c^flfect to guess 
at the objects tliey cannot see, and to talk as if 
the door stood wide open while they peep through 
the keyhole, are employed still worse. The most 
ancient philosophers may be excused, in great 
measure, for attempting to open every door of 
science ; though they cannot be so for imposing 
on mankind discoveries they never made. But 
. they ^ho followed these, in the course of philoso- 
1 phica^ 
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phical generations, are inexcusable on the first 
bead as well as the last ; since what was^ curiosity 
in the others became presumption in them : and 
they scarce made amends, by the good they did 
in advancing some real knowledge, for the hurt 
they did in entailing so much that is quite fan- 
tastical on posterity. 

TuUy confesses very frankly, that nothing is so 
absurd which some philosopher or other has not 
said ; and his own works would furnish sufficient 
proofs of the assertion, under the Epicurean, the 
Stoical, and the Academical characters parti- 
cularly, if they were wanted. But this confession 
does not go far enough : and we may employ 
upon this occasion against philosophers the ob- 
jection made against the Jesuits by some of their 
enemies. The absurdities of philosophers are not 
to be ascribed to the particular men alone who 
broached them in every philosophical age, but to 
their m-der and institution, iflmaysayso; the 
principles and spirit of which lead, by neces- 
sary consequences, to such absurdities. The first 
founders of philosophy laid these principles, and 
inspired this spirit in days of ignorance and super- 
stition. Their followers have refined upon them, 
confirmed them, and added to them. Time and 
authority have established them all : the oldest 
and the grossest most. Words that have really, 
no meaning are thought to have one, and are 
used accordingly. Ideas, that are really incom- 
plete and inadequate, are deemed complete and 
adequate. Ideas, that are obscure and confused, 

c c 3 are 
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are deemed clear and distract. In a word, time 
a^id authority have so urdl established metaphysi- 
cal and theological absurdities, that tfaey pass for 
the first principles of science, like certain neces- 
sary and self-evident truths, which are really such. 
Men, ivho would have been giants in the human 
sphere, have dwindled into pigmies by going out 
6f it. Instead of heaping mountains on moun- 
tains of knowledge, to scale the sky, they heap 
mote hflls on mole hills, with great airs of im^ 
portance, aiKl boa^ ridiculously, not only of 
' tlieir design, but of their strccess. They appear 
to me like sylphs, if yim and Ariel will give me 
leave to mate the cdnrparison, so proud of not 
b^rng giiomes, thaft they fancy themselves arch- 
angels. ** Humana ad deos transferunt, divina 
^ mallem ad nos," is an expression used by 
TuUy, and extremely applicable to the philoso- 
jrtiers of wham we are speaking. They do most 
presumptuously the first, and they pretend, with 
equal folly and leffrontery, to do the last. They 
ascribe "to the Supreme Being the manner of 
knowing, the ideas, and even the very affections 
and passions of his Creatures. They presume to 
enter into his touncils, and to account for the 
whole divine oeconomy, as confidently as they 
would for any of their own paltry affairs. This 
they call theology. They build intellectual and 
material worlds on the hypothetical suggestions 
of imagination. This they call philosophy, me- 
taphysical and physical. 

By such means, and by such men, truth and 
1 «rrour 
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errour have been intimately blended together, 
from the first essays of philosophical inquiry : and 
various systems of natural and supernatural the- 
ology have prevailed in different ages. Had any 
one of them been wholly {founded in real know- 
ledge, and confined to it, as every one of them 
pretended to be, the certainty and the importance 
of such a system would have preserved it among 
the rational part of mianktnd. Truth, pure and 
unmixed, would have given stability, fiut errour 
has kept them all in a continual flux : and to the 
shame of the human head and heart, the mo@^ 
rational, or the most reasoning part of mankind, 
has maintained this flux, by adopting some er«» 
rours, by inventing others, and by cultivating 
both. 

If tberels no subject, and I think there is none, 
upon which the opinions of men have varied so 
extravagantly, and have stood in such manifest 
contradiction to one another, as they have on that 
of tlie First Philosophy, the reason is, that ii^ea 
have not aimed so much at unattainable know*- 
ledge, nor pretended so much to it, on any other 
subject. Folly and knavery have prevailed most 
where they should be tolerated least : and pre- 
iBumption has been exercised most where diffidence 
e«d caution are on many accounts the most ne- 
cessary. 

" Quale per incertam lunam sub luce^maligni 
'^ Est iter, in silvis," 

c c 4 Such 
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Such is our journey in the acquisition of know* 
ledge, whenever we attempt to travel far. We 
grope along in those paths which experience, and 
the application of our minds, open to us. We 
discern, according to our manner of perception, 
a few objects that lie in our way, and we guess at 
a few more. But we cannot even guess, with as 
much probability as is necessary to justify us in 
guessing, at our whole system, nor explain the 
phsenomena of it. , How much less ought we to 
think ourselves capable of knowing the divine 
system ! We have a very superficial acquaintance 
with man. Do we hope to become better ac- 
quainted with God ? One would imagine, that 
metaphysical divines did really entertain this hope. 
They may entertain it, as well as the huffing opi- 
nions, to use a phrase of Mr. Locke, which they 
entertain concerning the human mind or soul. 
They assume it to be near akin to the divine, 
something derived immediately from God, and 
capable of being united to him. An intellectual 
mirror it is, that reflects from the phasnomena of 
nature alone, and therefore, indirectly, some very 
few notices of the Supreme Being, beyond the 
demonstrative knowledge that we have of his ex- 
istence. But these men, when they lower their 
pretensions, and would appear modest, assume it 
to be not a mirror that reflects such notices, but a 
spirit that is capable of receivmg them, and that 
receives them directly from the Divine Intelli- 
gence. They tell us, with great metaphysical 

pomp 
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pomp of words, that reason, the supreme eternal 
reason, is the sun of their intellectual world, in the 
light of which they see intelligible objects, just as 
sensible objects are seeil in that of the material 
smi. On such bold presumptions they proceed, 
and whither may they not, whither have they upl 
been carried by them ? The farther they go, the 
Hlore their imaginary light fails them, fiut they 
cease not to flatter themselves: and while they 
expect at every moment, as it were, the dawn of a 
new day, they fall into the shades of night. 

" Ubi coelum condidit umbrA 

" Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.** 

Now since metaphysical divines have wanderedi 
thus so many thbusand years in imaginary light 
and real darkness, they are not surely the guides 
we should choose to follow. That a degree of 
knowledge to which I cannot attain is therefore 
unattainable by them, it w^ould be impertinent to 
conclude. But I may conclude, reasonably and 
modestly, that a kind of knowledge, whose ob- 
jects lie above the reach of humanity, cannot be 
attained by human creatures, unless they are 
assisted by supernatural powers, which is a suppp- 
sition out of the present case. I could not have 
discovered, as Newton did, that universal law of 
corporeal nature which he has demonstrated. 
But farther than that he could go, no more than I, 
nor discover that aclipn of the first cause by 
which this law was imposed on all bodies, and is 
oiaintained in them. It is the kind,, not the de- 
gree 
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gi-ee of knowledge that is concerned, and to be 
compared. Let us return, therefore, out of this 
scene of illusion into that of human knowledge ; 
nor flutter, as Hobbes expresses himself, like birds 
at the window, while we remain enclosed. We 
may be the better contented to confine our in- 
quiries to the limits God has prescribed to them, 
since we may find within those limits abundant 
matter of real use and ornament to employ the 
atudious labours of mankind. Experimental know- 
ledge of body and mind is the fund our reason 
should cultivate: and the first is a fund that phi- 
iosopbers will nev^r exhaust. In this part, let 
deficiencies be noted. There are, there can be no 
excesses : and as to the excesses that have been 
and afe to be noted in the other, they are ex- 
cesses of assuming and reasoning, not of experi- 
ment and observation. The phsenomena of the 
human mind are few, and on those few a multi- 
tude of hypotheses has been raised, concerning 
mind in general, and soul and spirit. So that in 
this part, the improvement of real knowledge 
must be made by contraction, and not by amplifi- 
cation. I will presume to say, that if our Bacon 
had thought and writ as freely on this as he did on 
many other parts of science, his famous work, 
which has contributed so much, would have con- 
tributed more, to the advancement of real know- 
ledge, and would have deserved it's title better. 
Men might have learned to consider body more, 
instead of doubting whether it exists; and to con- 
sider their own minds more, from which alone 
^ they 
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tiiey can acquire any ideas at all of mind ; instead 
of dreaming, like Malebranche, that they interro* 
gate the divine Logos. 

What right the first observers of nature and 
instructors of mankind had to the tide <if sag6!s 
we cannot say. It was due, perhaps, imore to the 
Ignorance of the scholars, than to the loiowledge 
of the masters. But tlhis we may Tenture to 
affinm, that their right to that appellation could 
not be worse ftKinded than the right of all their 
successors to be called lovers of wisdom. There 
is an anecdote related by Tully, in his fifth Tuscu* 
kit), and mentioned, I thinJc, by Diogenes Laer* 
tms; which is much to our present purpose : or at 
least the tale is pretty enough to deserve to be 
told. The prince of the Pbfiasians having bewd 
and admired the Samian, asked him,^ what his 
profession was. He answered, that he was a pfci* 
losopher, and he explained himself thus: He said, 
that the i)it of man ^seemed to hiin lo resemble 
the great assembly or fair of Greece, vtmX was 
held at Olympia, wltei^e some resorted to acquire 
honour by exercising themselves in the puMic 
games, and oilers wealth kry tr^ffit: ; while another 
sort of men came for a much <betier reason, to see 
and to observe whatever passed. Thus, he said, 
some men came into tftie woiid «to seek glory, and 
some wealth ; while a few, despising both, observe 
and study nature: and these are lovers of wisdom* 
We might be induced by this tale to think, tlittt 
Pythagoras confined himself within the boands 4rif 
real knowledge, if we did not know^ l^y a multi- 
tude 



K 
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tude of other anecdotes, and by the scraps of his 
doctrine that have come down to us, how far be 
rambled out of them. He bad been bred in 
schools where the distinction between human and 
divine knowledge and wisdom; to one of which 
we may attain, but not to the other, was so little 
made, that by aiming at the last, they missed, in 
many respects, even the former. To observe the 
ifonstitution and order of things, in the physical 
^and moral systems to which we belong, to form 
general ideas, notions, axioms^ and rules on these 
particulars, and to apply them back again to hu- 
man action and human use, constitutes know- 
ledge : and the result of the whole is wisdom, hu- 
man knowledge, and human wisdom. But there 
are men, and there were such in the days of Py- 
thagoras, who talk of wisdom as if it was not the 
the result of any procedure of this kind, but a 
superior principle antecedent to it, independent 
of human knowledge, and the influences whereof 
descend on the human mind from above, as 
Christian theology teaches us that grace and faith 
are bestowed on us* 

According to such philosophers as these, men 
of great authority in our learned world, we must 
date the progress of knowledge and wisdom from 
Adam, who was the wisest of men, if it be no 
blunder to say so, before the fall, and the first and 
greatest philosopher after it. I will not mispend 
any time in collecting the puerilities and profana- 
tions that have fallen from the pens of rabbins and 
ancient and modern doctors of the Christian 

church. 
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church. It will be enough, and in truth rnwe 
than the subject deserves, to take notice, that if^ we 
give credit to these writers, we must believe, that 
wisdom was infused into the mind of Adam by 
God, and that he came out of the hands of his 
Creator with all the perfections of which his na^ 
ture was susceptible : and of what perfections was 
not that nature susceptible, while he enjoyed the 
vision of God, and while the Supreme Wisdom, 
that is God himself, 'J for the Word is God," w^as 
pleased to converse with him, and was delighted 
in his company * ? He had not only innate wis- 
dom, but innate language too; for Adam and 
Eve discoursed together in Hebrew as soon as 
they were created. Even after the fall, Adam 
preserved all the knowledge and wisdom whereof 
he was in possession, though more obscurely than 
jbefore j because he had no longer the same im- 
pnediate and intimate communication with the 
Supreme Intelligence. It should seem, too, that 
he transmitted some faint glimmerings qf these 
original illuminations to all his posterity. Plato 
imagined, after more ancient philosophers, that 
every man is born with a certain reminiscence, 
and that when we seem to be taught, we are only 
put in mind of wh^t we knew in a former state. 
Now who can tell how high this reminiscence be- 

* gari, and through how many former states it may 
have been continued ? Several Christian divines 

* — — ludens in orbe terrarum ; & deljciae mea?, esse cum 

• ^liis hominuro. Pfov. c. 8^ v. ;i}. 

have 
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have taught, that, all men having been contaiaed 
in the first man, some of his orig^bal perfectioB 
has descended to them, as well as the taint of his 
origuial sin : and we may coqceivei one^ no doubti 
as easily as the other. 

But however all this may have been, and whe- 
ther Adam preserved, after the fall, his whole 
stock of knowledge and wisdom, or whether he re- 
newed it by experience and meditation in the 
course of a long life, the progress of knowledge 
and wisdom is deduced by the same writers from 
him to Seth, to Enoch, to Noah, to the patriarchs, 
to Moses, to Solomon, to the elders of Israel* to 
the priests of the family of Aaron, to the coUegqs 
of the prophets, to those sanctified orders, the Re- 
chabites and the Essenians, and in short to all tli^e 
schools of the chosen people, both before and 
after the captivity. Among this people, we are 
told most dogmatically, that the whole treasure of 
knowledge and wisdom, as well as of true religion, 
was deposited by God, that it was preserved 
there, and that some of these riches were distri* 
bated from thence at different periods of time to 
the rest of mankind: so that the people of the 
whole Earth lighted up their candles at the lamp 
of the tabernacle. Joseph is sometimes the an- 
cient Hermes, Moses the younger. Nay, Joseph 
is sometihies the fifth MfBrcurj'^, mentioned in se- 
veral traditions, who gave laws tto the Egyptians, 
and taught them letters : and Moses was the 
fourth, whom they thought it criminal taname on 
account of the plagues they had endured at the 

famous 
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famous £xode. By these men, the light of phi- 
losophy was spread in Egypt. Daniel, Zoro- 
babel/ and others of the captive Jews, spread 
it in Chaldaea: and Solomon had spread it, long 
before, among bis neighbours the Phoenicians, who 
left some sparks of it in all the countries to which 
these famous navigators sailed. 

This account of the rise and progress of philo- 
sophy, with a multitude of other circumstances, is 
so inconsistent and so unauthorised, or rather so 
grossly fabulous, that they who give credit to it 
must first renounce all the conditions of histori- 
cal probability. Josephus, Eusebius, Clemetit of 
Alexandria, and others, both Jews and Christians, 
laid the foundations of the whole legend, and 
dressed up different parls of it. Modern scho- 
lars, like Bochart, Huet, Stillingfleet, and many 
more, have taken a great deal of ridiculous pains 
to support it. I shall not enter at this time into 
any particulars concerning the proofs they bring. 
I will only say, that, by the same methods, it will 
not be difficult to make antiquity depose just as 
we please. If we affirm, as it is done in the pre** 
sent case, without even any seeming authority; if 
we connect at other times broken, and supply im- 
perfect passages by guess : and if we paraphrase 
such as are obscure, till we make them say what 
there is no reason but the reason of our scheme 
to believe they were intended to say ; in short, 
and to mention no more of these learned artifices, 
}£ we adopt sach anecdotes as suit our purpose, 

and 
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and reject such as are not favourable to \^ though 
derived from the same or equivalent authority, no 
historical paradox will want sufficient colour to 
make it pass for truth, at least an^ong those who 
have, as the writers above-mentioned had, some 
favourite purpose to serve by it. 

That arts and sciences .travelled from the East 
to the West, froni Chaldaea to Egypt, and from 
Jigypt to Greece, has been a received opinion ; 

'* Tradidit ^gyplis Babylon, iEgyptus Achivis.'* 

This opinion agrees so well with our Scripture 
account of the repeopling the world after the 
(deluge, and of the antiquity of nations, that it 
ought to be retained, perhaps, for that very rea^ 
son,. Two writers, of more fame than good au^ 
Jthority, but who are principally depended upon 
by modern antiquarians, seem to have thought 
so. Josephus relates, that Abraham was ea»- 
riched by the irpmense presents the Egyptians 
made him for instructing them in the sciences that 
he brought from Chaldaea. Eusebius assures us, from 
the same Josephus, that the Egyptians were igno- 
rant of astrology and even of arithmetic; and from 
Eupolemus, that Abraham conversed, while he 
was in their country, with the priests of Helio-* 
polis. But, notwithstanding all the authorities 
on which this received opinion is founded^ a man 
of ingenuity and much reading would not find 
it hard to establish another, by a new choice of 
passages, and by a new disposition of them ; for 
tlie learned ring different changes on the same set of 

bellsr 
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bells. He might show us, perhaps, that arts and 
sciences came from the West, in a more remote 
age than any the Greeks had knowledge of; that 
th6y were introduced and spread by the Atlantic 
people, who overrun Africa and Europe, and of 
whom Solon had never heard till the Egyptian 
priests related these wonders to him; or he 
might bring them, perhaps, from the kingdom of 
Uranus, that kingdom to which Atlas, coeval with 
Saturn, and his brother, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, gave his name; if in truth the people of 
th^t kingdom were different from the others who 
bore the same name ; which point of criticism it 
might be more difficult than important to settle, 
since in all cases arts and sciences would still 
have been brought from the West to the East. 
After this, it would be easy to transport them 
from Ethiopia^ the African Ethiopia, or Egypt, to 
more eastern nations, to the Phoenicians, the As- 
syrians, the Persians, the Indians, and the Chi- 
nese, 

SECT, II, 

On the Rise and Progress of the boasted Science of 
Philosophers. 

But to dwell no longer on these serious trifles, 
let us consider, whether the rise and progress of 
philosophy, especially of the first, may not be ac- 
counted for with a probability that is founded oil 
the general tenour of tradition, and on the ana- 
. Vol, V. D D . logy 
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logy with what we know of natioos that have 
grown up from barbarity to civility, and fram ig* 
norance to knowledge. 

I think then, on both these foundation;^, tbnt 
philosophy neither had, nor could haYe> in the 
ordinary course of things, a stated b^inning at 
any point of time, nor in any particular place. 
It began, at diflFerent periods, in ^liferent places, 
j^nd was subject to all the revolutions that attend 
the human state. It was th^ growth of some 
countries, it was propagated into others. It flou- 
rished long in some countries, it languished, and 
was soon at an end in others. It thrived more 
or less, it lived and died according to. tlie cha- 
racters . of people, and tlie f^rtuqe of govm'u- 
ments. Wherever it begaw, tte bcginnU>g3 of it 
were inconsiderable ; for the trees which com- 
pQse the grove of knowledge shoot up from tli^ 
smallest seeds. Nor was this all. The imper- 
fections of our nature, whigh have manifested 
themselves in the whole progress of philosophy, 
manifested themselves, no doubt, even more 
grossly at the rise of it, though ignorance con- 
cealed them at that time, as knowledge has dis- 
guised them sinc^. Ignorance preceded ktxQw- 
ledge. Errour was coeval, and grew up with it. 
Errour flourishes in shades; and before men could 
get out of those which ignorance spread, errcnar 
had outgrown and oversliadowed knowledge. Su- 
perstition accompanied tham : and though errour 
>Yas the principal irnrse, even knowledge cantri- 
bqted to rc^ ,tbi^ ^ild o£ igo^urance and fear. 

It 
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It is agreeable to ancient traditions, and modern 
relations, to believe, that wild uncivilised people, 
thdugh reduced into societies subject to some re- 
gulations of government, and directed by some 
general rules, which constant experience forces 
them to observe, have few means and little leisure 
to improve even in that knowledge, the fpunda- 
tions of which are already laid by some urgent 
aecessity among them, and which would render / 
their state, if it was improved, much more connf* 
fortable. Their whole time is employed, the 
whole attention of their minds is bent, to provide 
from day to day, and from season to season, for 
their sustenance : and the exercise of reason ap- 
pears as little in them^as in the beasts they some- 
times hunt, and by whom they are sometimes 
hunted. Arts lie uninvented or unimproved, and 
science they have not But the first openings to 
science, and the first motive to philosophical 
inquiries, they have even in the state I describe : 
and this motive shows itself in that curioeiity to 
know the causes of the phenomena, which is so 
natural to the human mind. The most common' 
excite it. Those that are extraordinary excite it 
more, and those from which they receive much 
benefit or much hurt excite it most of all. Ano- 
ther principle, as natural to the human mif^, but 
not very apt to direct our inquiries right, is that 
whereby we make ourselves the measure, as w6U 
as the final cause of all things. It is this that 
has represented the unknown causes of the ordi- 
nary as well as extraordinary, of the beneficial 
D D 2 as 
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as well as hurtful pbaenomena of nature to the 
minds of such savages and demisavages as we de- 
scribe under the images of animal beings, a little 
different from man, but analogous to him, and 
endued only with greater power and greater intel- 
ligence. These they placed above or below, ac- 
cording to the different scenes of action to which 
imagination assigned them ; like the captain 
above and the captain below, the two divinities 
of the Hottentots. Thus the Heaven, the earth, 
the sea, and the air were soon peopled M'ith di- 
vinities, that directed all their motions, and di- 
rected them all relatively to man. Unable to 
discover the order of second causes, to trace 
those that are remote from those that lie 
nearest to our observation, and those that are 
more general from those that are less so, which 
would have led them at last to the first efHcient 
cause of all things, they took a shorter and 
easier method of accounting for appearances, by 
ascribing every one to some particular efficient 
cause. Thus they made gods as many as they 
.wanted ; and having once made them, it became 
equally unnecessary to look after intermediate, 
and impious to suppose any superior cause. It 
thundered : Jupiter was angry. It lightened : he 
darted one of his fiery bolts at some devoted 
head. What would curiosity desire more to 

know*.^ T • u* 

1 might 

* If ignorance and fear wrre the two first sources from 
which polytheism and idolatry arose, flattery was in process 
of time another ; or that which was gratitude originally dege- 
nerated 
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I inight illustrate what has been said by nume- 
rous examples, if I affected, what I esteem very 

little, 

nerated into flattery. Men Who had been honoured for the 
good they did during their lives*, or admired for their great 
actions, were adored after their deaths^. This custom was 
extended so far, that in some countries*^, not only public 
benefactors, and heroes, and kings were deified, biit every pri- 
vate man worshipped those to whoni he had been particularly 
obliged**. Thus it was, that the Egyptians came to have 
whole dynasties of gods and of demigods*. The fame 
of Osiris, whencvet he lived, had been great : and the vene- 
ration of his subjects for him was such, that they gave his 
name to their gods, or ascribed the names of their gods to 
him^ Some have imagined, and among them Sir J. Mar* 
sham, if I remember right, that his whole family and his- 
whole court had their share of divine honours. That, as his 
sister, who was his wife too, followed him to Heaven, under 
the name of Isis, so the president of his council became the 
god of art$ and eloquence, under the name of Mercury: and' 
the general of his troops was the patron of magnanimity and 



» Cic de Nat. .Deor. 1. 2. 

^ Hie est vetustissimus referendi bene merentibus gratiam 
Kios, ut tales numinibus ascribant. Plin. 1, 2. 

« ^Ethiopia. See Strab. 1. 17- 

^ Quamobrem major ccelitum populus etiam quam homi- 
num intelligi potest, cum singuli quoque ex semetipsis toti- 
dem deos faciant, Junones, Geniosque adoptando sibi. Plin. 
ubi supra. 

« Suscepit autem vita hpminum consuetudoque communis, 
ut bcneficiis excellcntes viros in coelum famd ac voluntate tol- 
lerent. Hinc Hercules, bine Castor et Pollux, &c. Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 

^ Hac arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 
lnni.\us arccs attigit igneas, Hor. 

T) £ 3 military 
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little, particular and critical knowledge of the 
anecdotes of antiquity. It is enough for me to 

have 

ipilitary virtue, under that of Hercules : nay, that bis brother 
and his sons were no more forgot by the pritst, tban Busiri* 
and Antaeus, the governors of two of his provinces, have been 
by the poets. Sesobtris furnished the same matter to fables, 
many generations afterward : and learned men think that se- 
veral of those in Homer may be traced up to this Yimous expe- 
dition. These deifications gave occasion to the hymns that 
were made and sung, not only as parts of divine worship, but 
as necessary meaps to preserve the memory of great events. 
Tully says somewhere, that the funeral orations in use at 
Rome had corrupted history ; because historians, in the dearth 
of materials, had taken such as they found in those rhetorical 
panegyrics.^ How. much more must such hymns have cor- 
rupted both history and religion ! The simplicity of true theism 
could never subsist in the figures of poetry. Affected inspira- 
tion'passed for real, hyperboles were understood literally, and 
the machinery of an ode was taken for matter of fact. 

Men grew fonder of polytheism by another custom that 
prevailed. Every sect framed a new list of gods, or gave naw 
names to ancient divinities : and although in some 'places 
temples were opened to the whole rabble of the sky, yet in 
others the gods seemed to be reduced to a smaller number, 
and every nation was fond to have it believed, that the deities 
they worshipped belonged in a peculiar manner to theif 
country and to them. The birth of Bacchus, for instance, 
had been claimed by several nations of Asia and Africa, when 
Orpheus applied to the son of Scmcle the fables he had learn- 
ed in Egypt concerning another Bacchus, and instit\ited, in ho- 
nour of this new divinity, the orgia and religious ceremonies 
he had seen practised in honour of others more ancient, of the 
same name and profession, if I may use the term. It would 
be impossible to enumerate, not only all the different gods, 
but even all those that were worshipped under the sahie appel- 
lation^ for Varro, I think, reckoned at least three hundred 
Jupiten. 

But 
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have read and considered them so far, as to see 
some general truths ihat result from them. I 

proceed 

But before I leave this head, I will mention very shortly one 
or two ways more, by which these superstitions received in- 
crease, siiicc they occur readily to my mind. Mistake and 
involuntary errour was one, involuntary in the generality, 
though often imposed, sometimes helped, and always connived 
at, by the pious frauds of the priesthood. The legend of Do- 
dona related, that two black doves took* their flight from the 
Eg)'ptian Thebes, one into Lybia, the other into Greece; that 
the first ordered the temple of Jupiter Hamraon to be founded, 
and that the latter, perching on a tree at Dodona, and speak- 
ing in the human voice, declared it to be in the fates, that an- 
other oracle of Jupiter should be established there. The fact 
was attested by all that belonged to the temple, and the miracle 
passed currently. But the priests of the Theban Jupiter, who 
had no interest in this particular superstition, and with whom 
Herodotus conversed when he was in Egypt, explained the 
blunder and the fraud to him. Some Phoenician rovers, it 
seems, had carried off two priestesses, and sold one into Lybia, 
and the other into Greece, where they set up oracles on the 
model of that which was in their own country. Bochart has 
shown how affinity of sounds, which gave occasion to the 
Greek poets to call the priests Doves, might give occasion to 
this fable: and Sir J. Marsham cites a passage in Homer, 
wh^re doves are said to carry ambrosia to Jupiter. Let me 
bay, by the way, that Bochart might have learned from hence, 
how^ prec^arious a foundation for conjecture similitude of sound 
is, on which, however, many of his conjectures rest princi- 
pally. 

That I may compare this ancient with a modern instance 
of impudent fraud and foolish credulity, let me mention, 
among many, one that prevails at this time even in France, 
It is believed then in that country', by devout persons, that 
some holy man had f(nnu rly a revelation in a vision, or a 
dream, directing a monastery to be bwilt and founded in a 

1^ D 4 particular 
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proceed, therefore, in the same manner to observe, 
that many ancient traditions might induce one 

to 

particular field, which was shown to him. The good mati 
published this revelation : a bigot age believed hrm : the mor 
nastery was founded, and a new order of lazy drones was addecf 
to the church. Their first and all their other monasteries were 
richly endowed: and they continue to this day under a name 
that marks therr supposed divine institution, the name of Pre>* 
montr^. 

If such gross lies could be imposed, if plain matters of fact 
could be thus perverted, to foment superstition, what er- 
rours must have arisen to have the same effect from the use 
of hieroglyphics, symbols, and allegories, wheiein physi- 
csl\ and moral philosophy were delivered down to poste- 
rity ? If naked truth, passing through many hands, came 
to be disguised, what must have happened to iruth,^ wear- 
ing a mask at her first appearance > The hieroglyphic and the 
symbol remained, and the fable continued in tradition, when 
the signification of the one,, and the moral of the other, were 
forgot. Books, which treat of ancient mythology, furnish 
many instances of this kind. I will mention two out of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, as examples of another way,\yhcreby superstitious 
opinions and practices increased among the heathen. Pallas 
^vas a virgin, born out of the head of Jupiter. Sh« was a 
goddess, famous in many respects ; and we see of what conse- 
quence her statue was in the Trojan war *• Now the ancient 
naturalists meancd to express, by this daughter of Jupiter, no- 
thing more than the air, uncorrupted, and holding thesublimer 
place among the elements. Thus again, as the Romans carried 
the eagle, so the Egyptians carried the images of divers beasis. 
in their ensigns ^, These images, which were preserved only as 
monuments of their triumphs, came in time to be adored as 
authors of their victories. The dog, which Anubis, and the 
wolf, which Macedon, wore on their shields or on their helmets, 

• Diod. Sic. 1. I, ^ lb. 1. 2. 

after 
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to think, that the unity of God was the original 
belief of mankind, and that polytheism and idola* 
try were the corruptions of the orthodox faith. 
Cudworth seemed to me to have established this 
opinion on as good foundation as any opinions of 
this sort can^^rest, and I own that I once very 
much inclined to it. But when it is considered 
more closely, and without prepossession, I ap- 
prehend that it can be supported neither by sacred 
nor by profane authority. 

Not by sacred ; because the Mosaic account 
is plainly inconsistent with itself, as it stands ia 
the books we have under the name of Moses. 
Not by profane; because those anecdotes are 
quite unfavourable to this opinion, and because 
every probable reason that can be drawn from 
the constitution of human nature, and from the 
ordinary process of the human mind, stands in 
direct contradiction to it. 

Methusalem, it is said, saw both Adam and 
Noah, to both of whom God revealed himself in 
bis unity. Shem, the son of Noah, lived even to 
the days of Abraham. Need I stay to show how 
impossible it is for any man in his senses to be- 
lieve, that a tradition, derived from God himself, 
through so few generations, was lost among the 
greatest part of mankind, or that polytheism and 

after having been long honoured as emblems of tliese demigods, 
came to be gods themselves. From some such originals might 
proceed many other monstrous objects of adoration,' 
■■'■ ' '■ ■ ■ qualia demens 
-— i^gyptus portenta colit— Juv. 

idolatry 
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idolatry were established on the rums of it in the 
days of Serug, before those of Abraham, and so 
soon after the deluge"? I should think it impossible 
even for the Jews themselves, who swallow so 
many fables and so many anachroyisms. Since 
the unity of God was not universally taught in 
those early days, it was not so revealed, nor pre- 
seiTed in the mariner assumed. 

If the inconsistency of this account makes us 
reject it, we shall find less reason to believe, on 
the authority of profane traditions, that the 
unity of God was the primitive faith of mankind. 
Revelations to the Father and to the Restorer of 
the whole human race might have established 
this faith universally: but without revelation it 
could not be that even of any one people, till ob- 
servation and meditation, till a full and vigorous 
exercise of reason made it such. By considering 
the phaenomena separately, men could not arrive 
at a knowledge of the one Supreme Being : and 
such men, as we speak of, were not capable of 
taking an intire view of the harmony of the 
whole. 

Writers are apt to talk of general consent, as 
if it proved in all cases, that opinions so con* 
sented to have a real conformity, and bear a 
real proportion, to the universal reason of man- 
kind. Thus, in Tullj', there are some attempts 
to prove the truths of polytheism. Thus a mo- 
dern philosopher and divine * attempts to prove, 
that the belief of invisible spirits, employed in 

♦ Thomassii). Met. d'Etudier &c. la Philos. 

directing 
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directing the affairs of this visible world, is 
founded in *' natural instinct and the evidence of 
" reason/' It would be easy to show, in a mul- 
titude of instances, that if this postulatum be ad- 
mitted, things manifestly false must pass often 
for true, and things demonstrated true, for felse. 
Even the existence of a first intelligent Cause^ 
the very unity of God, of which we are speaking, . 
must be owned to wjint this pretended criterion 
of truth. But if universal consent be not neces- 
sary to establish this demonstrated truth, how 
much less necessary is it, that this should have 
been the primitive belief of mankind ! Polytheism 
and idolatry are repugnant to right reason, that 
is to the conclusions that reason draws from suf- 
ficient information, and from the combinations 
and comparisons of real, not fantastick ideas and 
notions. But polytheism and idolatry have so 
dose a connection with the few superficial and ill 
verified ideas and notions of rude ignorant men, 
and with the affections of their minds, that one 
of them could not fail to be their first religious 
principle, nor the other their first religious 
practice. 

There is so little profane authority for asserting 
the contrary, that if the passages produced to 
prove it were more direct, and more numerous 
and usifijrm than they are, they would not prove 
it tp any one, who gives as little credit to our 
very best systems of ancient chronology as they 
deserve;, Suppose it clearly proved by some of 
these passages, in any one instange, that the unity 

Of 
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of God was the primitive belief, the term primn 
tive will be equivocal, and the proof precarious* 
For how shall we be assured, that we see clearly 
in the midst of chronological darkness, which 
is always thickest the further we go back, that 
this orthodox faith was not preceded among the 
same people by polytheism and idolatry, as we 
shall certainly find, that it was succeeded by them? 
The whole world appears, as soon as we come 
into historical light, overrun with them. The 
vulgar embrace them easily, even after the true 
doctrine of a Divine Unity has been taught and 
received, as we may learn from the example of 
the Israelites : and superstitions grow apace and 
spread wide, even in those countries where Chris- 
tianity has been established, and is daily taught ; . 
as we may learn from the examples of the Roman 
churches, to say nothing of the reformed, who 
are less liable to the objection. But still it re- 
mains true, that the belief of one Supreme Being 
may be established on the ruins of polytheism and 
idolatry. In fact it hath been so, in historical 
ages. Why should it not have been so in that 
dark age, which preceded even the fabulous age, 
according to Varro's distribution of them ? In ^he 
Theban dynasty, the Supreme Being was piously 
adored under the name of Knepb, and the peo- 
ple of it were so far from any idolatrous worship^ 
that they refused, on this account, as rigid Jews 
or Christians might have done, to contribute to - 
a tax raised in Egypt, and applied to repair the 
temples, the images or pictures, and other instru- 
ments 
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ments of idolatry. Now the Theban was the most 
ancient dynasty of Egypt : and the Egyptians 
were the most ancient people of the world : the 
first men, therefore, were unilariuns, not poly- 
theists. But how can this conclusion stand, 
when the premises neither have been, nor can be 
proved ; when there may have been dynasties 
more ancient than this^ or various revolutions of 
religion in this very dynasly ; and when I have 
much more reason to believe, oti the reason of 
the thing, and on a general analogy to what has 
•happened in other countries, that the first men 
were polytheists, than any scholar has, on the 
precarious authority of a broken tradition or two, 
to pronounce them orthodox on this article of 
their faith ? In short, there is, I think, no suf- 
ficient grounds on which to believe, that natural 
theology was taught in it's parity first, and cor- 
rupted afterward; whereas reason and ol)serva- 
tion both make it probable, that it has fared with 
the First Philosophy as with every other part of 
science, that is, much errour has been mingled 
sometimes with a little knowledge, and especially 
in the beginnings of men's inquiries into nature ; 
and that at other times in the progress of these 
inquiries, where any progress has been made, 
•more or less knowledge has been acquired with a 
less proportion of errour. Conscious of human 
weakness and dependency, men he^ve acknow* 
4cdged, in the infancy of philosophy, and even 
bfefore the birth of it, power and intelligence 
superior to their own, such as made the world, 
1 or 
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or 8uch, at least, as governs it. This was know» 
ledge. But errour grew up with it. Th«y 
adored the visible objects that struck their sen- 
ses, or at best the invisible beings that they as- 
sumed to reside in them. The rational, the ortho- 
dox belief, the first true principle of all theology, 
was not established, nor could be so, till the man- 
hood of philosophy. 

The progress of this manhood was every where 
slow, and in some countries none appears to have 
been ever made. On the contrary, men con- 
tinued from age to age in the same stale, which 
may be properly called a slate of natural errour 
and superstition. Such nations, like changelings 
or naturals, may be said to have been children to 
their death. But in others this progress was 
made, and favourable combinations of circum- 
stances helped to quicken it, in some more, in 
some less : but in all much more to the improve- 
ment of useful arts, and of otlier sciences, par- 
ticularly of government, than to the investigation 
of truths concerning the First Philosophy. We 
read, with a just admiration, the accounts that 
are come down to us, short and imperfect as they 
are, of the wisdom and policy of ancient nations^ 
of the eastern empires, and particularly in Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus, of the Egyptian go- 
vernment. All the arts and sciences were carried 
far among them, several much further- than we are 
able to imitate ; and if we judge of their improve- 
ments in other sciences, as we may fairly do, hy 
those which thay made in astronomy, we dbtU 

find 
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find jeason to be of opinion, that these sunk 
instead of rising in the hands of the Greeks, nob- 
withstanding their boasts, and those of Plato par*- 
ticularly, that the}' improved all they learned; 
as we see that the knowledge of the true solar 
S3'stein wasJost soon after the days of Pythagoras^ 
and made way for the false one of Ptolemy. But 
when we consider the state 'of natural theology 
among the same nations, and at the same time, 
we admire no longer; we remain astonished, thai 
men, who excelled in every other branch of 
knowledge, should embrace so many ahsurd er- 
rours in this, and deduce froni their philosophy 
a system of religion, that rendered them a proverb, 
even among polytheists and idolaters. To give a 
full account of this, would be to give a history 
of the progress of the First Pliilosophy. I shall 
touch the principal heads as shortly as I can ; and 
indeed the greatest scholars, wlien they pretend lo 
do much more, to enter intp a detail of particu-*- 
lars, and to treat this subject minutely, involve 
themselves and their readers in webs of hypotheses^ 
one generally as improbable as another, and none 
of them of any real use. Tl^y show much learn- 
ing, as it is called, and often much subtil ty, and 
this is all they show, that deserves any commenda- 
tion, if even this deserves it. I refer you, there- 
fodre, to them, if you are desirous to see more par- 
ticulars than you will find here, concerning the rise 
and early progress of Pagan theology and worship. 

Among people immersed in ignorance and su- 
perstition, there arose in ancient day% as there 

have 
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have done since, some men of more genius than 
the common herd, and that were placed in situa- 
tions and circumstances, which gave them, per- 
haps, opportunities of receiving instruction from 
others ; or at least better means of observing na- 
ture themselves ; and more leisure for the inves- 
tigation of truth, and for the improvement of 
knowledge. These men were the first missiona- 
ries, and I suppose the best, that liave been seen 
in the world. They assembled little families, clans, 
or hordes, into larger and more civilised comniu- 
nilies : they invented many useful arts of life : 
they established order and good government, and 
they taught men the great lesson of promoting 
the happiness of individuals, by promoting that of 
the public, and of preserving liberty, by subjec- 
tion to law. These legislators, however, had been 
bred in the superstitious opinions and practices of 
their families and countries, and, for that reason, 
one may incline to think, that they preserved a 
tang of this superstition in their legislative capa- 
city ; since it is much more rare to see men shake 
•offintirely long habits of errour, than to see them 
rise out of mere ignorance to certain degrees of 
knowledge. On this supposition, it would be ob- 
vious to account for the superstitious opinions 
and practices which they propagated, and render- 
ed venerable in all the governments they establish- 
ed. But a reflection presents itself immediately, 
which lets us into a secret and perhaps a truer 
motive, that they had to hold this conduct. They 
might be neither bigots to old superstitions, nor 

to 
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to those that they superinduced themselves- ' They 
could not believe, that they had a correspondence, 
which they knew they had not, with god^ or dae- 
mons, even if they believed the existence of such 
imaginary beings, and yet they all pretended to 
this great prerogative. The Egyptian wisdom, 
their religious and civil institutions, were taught 
by Mercury : and their first legislators and philo- 
sophers assumed the name, or bad it given them 
on this account. Zoroaster and Zamolxis, one 
among the Bactrians, and the other among the 
Scythians, had revelations from Vesta. Minos 
had them from Jupiter himself, and Charondas 
from Saturn. Numa conversed familiarly with 
JEgeria, and Pythagoras with Minerva. I need 
mention no more, for I will not olJend by adding 
!lVIases to this catalogue. 

Now since these men imposed revelations they 
knew to be false, we may ci>nc;lude, they were not 
much in earnest about several of the doctrines 
they taught, and of the institutions they made ; 
not even about a doctrine which most, and, I be- 
lieve, all of them, were extremely solicitous to in- 
culcate, I mean, the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments,. They endeavoured to profit 
of the general disposition, to apprehend superior 
powers, in some of whom superstition had accus- 
tomed men to imagine a severity of justice, and 
even an inclination to afflict and torment; and 
they knew enough of the human heart, to know ' 
that men would be flattered with immortality in 
any shape, and though the consequence of it 

Vol. V. E E might 
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the passions sudden and violent. Reason, there- 
fore, might suggest the art, that served to turn tlie 
passions on her side. 

Though I think, that they who instituted re- 
ligions in the Pagan world were not convinced of 
the truth of their own doctrines, and that their 
sole view was to add, by this political expedient, 
divine to human authority, and the sanction of 
revelation to the dictates of right reason, yet I 
am persuaded, that many of them believed the 
existence of one Supreme Being, the fountain of 
all existence, as I said just noM^. They believed 
farther, the anecdotes of antiquity make it plain 
that they did, the existence of many inferior be- 
ings; generated, not ungenerated, gods and dae- 
mons. They erected, at it were, a divine mo- 
narchy oh the ruins of a divine aristocracy; and, 
in this respect, as well as many others, they re- 
fined, while they improved in knowledge, out of 
the absurdities of original superstition, into one 
that was a little less absurd, and that came nearer 
the truth, or disguised errour linder more plau- 
sible appearances. But alt these refinements, at 
least, as soon as the distinction of a public and a 
s6cret docirine was made, whenever that was 
'made, became parts of their hidden doctrine, 
which was communicated to the initiated alone. 
Their outward doctrine differed not from that 
of the vulgar, it was the same : or rather the su- 
perstition they found established by custom and 
habit, and that which they superinduced by in- 
stitution 
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stitutioq, composed one ^monstrous system of ridi- 
culous polytheism fmd nauseous klolatry. I ima- 
gine, that the First Philosophy, of which I am. to. 
speak principally in this Essay, took it's rise among 
the sons of men, and was sometimes purged and 
improved, as every other part of ploilqsophy was, 
in certiiin pJlaces, and rendered oiore abominable 
m others, 

I do not in;t,end to njiake the apology of those, 
who destroyed. the true principles of natural the- 
ology, by adopting old, and. inventing new super- 
stitipns, in order to enforce submission to govern* 
ment, and the practice of uxorality. I say only, 
^e first refornf\ei:s of mankind .^re not without 
excuse, on this head. Great a^thprjities may be 
cited, ancient and modern, Pagan and Christian; 
som^ for impo3ing tilings untrue, some for con- 
cealing things true, and some for doing both, ia 
matters pf religion.- But a much better excuse, 
and such a one as divines particularly wiU bayc; 
no good grace in rejecting, may be urged in their 
fevour : and if nothing can justify, this wiU lat 
least alleviate their guilt. 

This was their c^se : they found mankind im- 
mersed in superstition, pmd accustomed to licen- 
tiousness. Tp suriB them of the latter, they mad? 
their profit of Jthe fprmer. . Jbey.reduceid purious 
superstititions, that w^ere taken up l;y 9hance, as 
every man's imagination .suggested them tp him, 
^nd without design, into systems; ^nd they di- 
jrected these systems, in doctrine and practice, to 
Jthe purpose of reforming the manners of the half 

E E 3 savage 
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savage people wbom they civiJised, and to the im- 
provement of social tife, under ^he ioiiuence of 
la*r» Appeals to the reiatson of unreasonetble men 
would have had little effect: and they had no 
power to force inward conviction, Any more than 
outward professioh. They employed, therefore, 
the only expedient, as bad a pne as it was, that 
they had, sufficient to force both ; the dread of 
superior power, tnaiutained and cultivated by su- 
perstition, and applied by policy. 

What now Was the case of the famous legislator 
Moses ? Sooie excuse for the foi*mer will result, 
I think, from this comparison. When God re? 
meoibered his c^avenant with Abraham, an absurd 
expression, but very theological, the descendants 
of Abraham had forgot their God. They were 
became Egyptians, that is, they were attached tq 
the country, and still more attached to all the su- 
perstitions of it: They were constrained by mi- 
racles to abandon one ; b^t tJb miracles, no inter-^ 
positions of Providence could oblige them. to aban-? 
don the other. God was forced, therefore, to in- 
dulge them in several superstitious prejudiaes, as 
learned divines scruple not to affirm ; and in fact it 
appears, that a great part of the ritual observanoies 
and laws of the Egyptians and of the israeHtes 
were the satne, or so near alike, as to letive no 
dt)ubt of their havingone common ofigi«. 'f^is 
even Herman Witzius cannot <Jeny. He 'allows, 
that there was a great and woBderfulcouformity • 
between theip, ** magnam atque miran^late eon* 
" venientiam in rcligiouis ^Aegotio;" aii^'ttereT 

fore 
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fore he would persuade, if he could, against the 
plainest evidence that antiquity can furnish on 
any subject, thar the Egyptians borrowed these 
institutions from the Israelites, the masters from 
their scholars and their slaves; which could not 
mend the matter neither extremely, if it could be 
shown, as he attempted very weakly to shoyv it, 
against Marsham and Spencer. 

But you will ask, and a reasonable question it 
will be, why was God forced to indulge his people 
in these superstitions ? The divine has his an- 
swer ready ; because it becomes Infinite Wisdom, 
to do nothing by extraordinary and supernatural 
means, which may be done by ordinary and na- 
tural ; and because wise governors compound, as 
it were, often with obstinacy, and indulge men in 
sonje prejudices, that they may draw them off the 
more effectually from others*. For these weighty. 

reasons, 

t* Thus it is divines account for the many Egyptian rit«s, 

. that were preserved in the Mosaical instituticui, by assuming, 

that God ordered it so out of indulgence to his chosen people, 

who were strongly attached to the religion and manners of 

Egypt, and in order to reconcile them to his law, by a little 

mixture of superstition in the ceremonious part of it. Let 

^another assumption, made on the suroc principle, und more ' 

.presumptuous, if that be possible, than the former, be men- 

.tioned. It is this. That sincere, pious, and learned man, 

Mr« Whiston, supposes, in his new theory of the Earth, that 

the sun, moon, and stars, were made before the six d^ys 

work of the creation began ; though they are said to have been 

^made at the same time, according to the obvious sense of tl>e 

Vr'ords of Moses. They are said then first, to be, or to be made, 

only because they became first con:ipiquous tfe^n, apd their 

^ Z 4f • bodies 
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reasons, the God of truth chose to indulge errour, 
and suited his institutions to the taste of the age, 

"ad 

bodies distinctly visible, as in a clear day or night they now 
appear to us, according to Mr. Whiston. The point is delicate, 
and therefore the good man thought himself obliged to account, 
as well as he could, for this apparent, and 1 fear real dif- 
• fcrencc between Moses and him. He says, in the fii st place, 
that Moses wrote in this manner, because it was necessary to 
secure the Jews from the adoration of the Host of Heaven. 
There was no other way to apply a fitting remedy to that pre- 
vailing custom. The worship of terrestrial things was demon- 
strated, by this account of their original, to be foolish and 
absurd ; but that of- the celestial bodies would have seemed 
permitted, at least, if they too had not been included in the 
same relation. He says, in the next place, that we ought to 
look on the Mosaic history of the creation, as on a journal of 
the appearances of things, such a one as an honest and observ- 
ing spectator on the earth would have made and have believed 
true, though it was not agreeable to the reality o( things. 
Now to the first of these bold assumptions there lies a most 
€ruel objection, of which Mr. Whiston takes no notice. If 
Moses had told the Jews, that the celestial bodies were cre- 
ated beings, as well as our earth, though created before, even 
loiig before it, they would have believed him as soon, and have 
been as efTectul^lly armed against idolatrous worship,, by a true 
representation, as they believed him, and were thus armed by 
an untrue one. Another objection, indeed, Mn Whiston sup- 
poses might be made to him, and he answers it plausibly 
enough ; for though there might be no spectator to observe and 
record what passed, yet if the nature of the histbry required 
it, Moses might very properly represent things as they would 
have appeared to any such spectator who had bt^en present, 
fiut Mr. Whiston immediately destroys the force, such as it is, 
of his own answer. To speak my mind freely," says he, <* I 
** believe, that the .Messias was actually present, that he 
** made the journal, that ho delivered it after to Mose^ on 

** Mount 
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** ad sBBcali gustum et usum," says Spencer. For 
these weighty reasons, he would not enlighten the 
understandings, soften the hearts, nor, determine 
the wills of his chosen people : though he had 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh a little before 
against the strongest manifestations of almighty 
power ; which is, I presume, a^ extraordinary and 
supernatural an operation, as that of softening the 
heart to yield to such manifestations. We may 
carry this farther. God contented hiaiself, ac- 
cording to these bold judges of the principles and 
views of his proceedings, to take ordinary and na- 

** Mount Sinai, and from thence it appears in the front of his 
** Pentiiteuch at this day/' it is no longer Moses then, who 
represents things untruly, but such as they would have ap» 
peared to an honest spectator. Jt is the ]\Icssias who repre- 
sents them untruly to Moses, ami tieceives others deliberately, 
for he could not bo deceived himself, to prevent, by this fal- 
lacy, an evil, that vCould have been prevented just as well by 
the truth. Whatever rank Mr. Whiston ispleased to allow the 
Messias, he should have respected this divine person enough, 
not to impute to him a false journal, made lor an unnecessary 
purpose. But this he docs : while otber divines impute to the 
Supreme Being an indulgence to the superstitious prejudices 
and habits of the Israelites, though reason, as well as experi- 
ence, shows, that these me»ns, which thiy assume that Infinite 
Wisdom employed, wire in no sort proportionable to the end 
which they assume that the same wisdom proposed. These are 
the profane efRxts of theological presumption. I would sooner 
be reputed, nay, I would sooner bo, a Pagan than a Christian, 
or an Atheist than a Theist; if to He one or the other it was 
rficcessary to believe such absurdities as these ; whichi however 
^disguised, and softened by a certain cant of expression, are di- 
rectly profane, and indirectly, or, by consequence, at least, 
blasphemous, 

tural 
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tural meant in a case to which they were not 
adequate,afthe must have known, in his prescience, 
that they would not be, and as we know, by 
the history of these people, that they were not; 
their whole history being a continued series of dif- 
ficult conversions from idolatry, and easy relapses 
to it. By this comparison it appears then already, 
that Moses, who pretended to be directed and 
authorised by God himself, indulged the Israelites 
in many favourite superstitions ; as profane legist 
lators iQjdplged the people, with \ihpm they had 
to do. . 

But since I am got thus far into this subject, 
allow me to take a step or twp more, and to raise 
from the dead one of those ancient sages, who 
gave laws to heathen nations, and instituted re- 
ligions among them. Let n\e suppose, tb^t one 
of our learned divines summed up the accusation 
against hitn and his brethren, and contradistin^ 
guished them from the legislator of the Hebrew 
people, thus. Notwithstanding the conformity 
between some ritual laws and observances of this 
people, and of the* Egyptians, and the frequent 
aposlacies of the former, the knpwledgfi of the 
-one true God was preserved among them by the 
Mosaic dispensation, while polytheism and idoH- 
try overspriead the rest of the world. Jhus the 
great design of God was effected ; and thus thp^ 
whole ceconojtny of Divine Providenqe is justified. 
Would the ancient sage be left without any reply ? 
I think not. 

He might insist, in his own excuse, that Moses, 

like 
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Mice profane lawgivers *, did not only indulge the 
people in some favourite habitual superstitions, 
but in others of his own institution; and that his 
predilection for all these over the real duties of 
natural religion mclde him inflict more severe pe- " 
nalties on tJxose who violated the former, than en 
those who violated the latter. He might insist, 
that, among the superstitions of Mosaic institu- 
tion, there was one, which could be charged nei- 
V ther on the Egyptian, nor any other heathen na- 
tion, and which surpassed the most extravagant 
of theirs. Beside the gods, which may be sard to 
have been, as it were, in common, a local tutelary 
divinity was assumed by every city or nation, and 
was distinguished and appropriated by a particu- 
lar appellation. This superstition, he would as- 
sert, that ]\Ioses imitated, and abused, and aggra- 
vated by his imitation. Though polytheism and 
idolatry overspread the world, might he say, the 
existence of the Monad, or the Unity of the one 
Supreme Being, was not unknown to many of us. 
We could not teach this doctrine with success to 
the vulgar, uncapable of conceiving things purely 
intellectual, but we taught it to those who were 
jinitiated into our mysteries : and if we did not 
propose the true God as anjobject of publick and 

* ProcHve est obscrvare, Detim cuili'bet legi rituali, manu 
lelat^, hoc est proterv^ ct ex praeraeditato violatae, suppliciuro 
lextremum statuisse ; quum tamon peccatis suii natuiri giavio- 
fibus, foirnicatioiii, furto, proxinii> mutilationi, et tjusmodi, 
Doenaslonge mitiores irrogavit. Spen. 1. i, c. i. 

popular 
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popular adoration^ neither did we bring the no- 
tions of hiin down to the low and grpss concep- 
tions of the oiultitudc, nor expose the majesty of 
this awful Being to their profanations. This 
Moses did. He would not consent to take upon 
him the commission he was appointed to execute, 
nor go to the children of Israel, till he was able to ' 
tell them the name of the God who sent him. 
In compliance with his importunity, aqd with the 
prejudices of the people, to whom he was sent, 
God is said to have given himself a name, ^ very 
magnificent one indeed, and such a one as might 
denote the Supreme Being; but still a name, \)j 
which he was to be distinguished as the tutelary 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Japob, of one fa- 
mily first, and then of one nation particularly, 
and almost exclusively of all others. 

Our ancient sage might add, that the least part 
of the miracles, wrought among the Israelites with 
so much profusion, and in a continued series of 
divine interpositions, would have been pnore than 
sufiicient to d.ra>v any other natipn, nay, all the 
nations of the Earth, from polytheism ^nd idolatry. 
' That in this case, neither he nor any o)ther legis- 
lator would have found it difficult, by propa- 
gating the belief and worship of the true God, tp 
civilise savage people, without having recourse to 
the expedient they emplpy^d* That a^ they were 
in a case very different, they deserve excuse and 
pity rather than blame, for promoting natural 
religion and good government at the expense of 
true tlieology. But that Moses deserves neither 

excuse 
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fexcus6 nor pity, since he chose to make use of su- 
perstiti<ms which he did not want, nay which de- 
feated, instead of securing, his inieilt, if his 
intent was to destroy idolatry by tiie means of 
them : for the sage would insist, with gredt ap- 
pearance of reason ; 6rst, that the true God tva$\ 
made known to the Israelites by such manifesta* 
•tions of himself to them, and that bis law was 
promulgated in so solemn and awful a manner^ 
if there is any truth in the Jewish traditions, as 
to leave no pretence for adding any thing to conr 
firm the knowledge or to enforce the law. He 
would insist in the next place, that if the aposta- 
cies of the Israelites, after such manifestations 
and declarations of the one true God, can be any 
way accounted for, it must be by the effect of the 
very expedient, which our divines pretend, that 
Infinite Wisdom employed to prevent these apo9^ 
tacies. He would conclude in short, that Moses 
and the heathen legislators employed the same 
means, with this difference, that these means 
were better proportioned to their end than to his ; 
since they designed to govern mankind by super^ 
stition ; and he meaned, or as divines presume to 
tell us, God meaned, to destroy idolatry by in- 
dulgence to the very 'superstitions out of. whic^i 
k grew. Upon the whole matter, whether the 
first sages are intirely excusable or not, their 
proceeding was much more reasonable than that 
which was followed by the order, and under the 
immediate direction of God himself, as these 
Eunomians, who affect to understand the whole 

secret 
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secret of the divine oeconomy, and %o know God 
as well as he knows bimselt^ have the boldii^ess t& 
assert. 

Though I have said thus much, in excuse for 
those who were the first to establish religion and 
governoient, I shall not attempt any excuse fpr 
those who succeeded them, and who cultivated 
errour and superstition on a principle of private^ 
ambition. This might be the case sometimes, 
and to some degree, among the most savage peo- 
ple in ancient days, as we see that it is jet our 
own age among the wild nations of America and 
Africa, who have their conjurers and th^ir di- 
viners, and who practise certain foolish rites 
under their direction. It was more so, no doubt, 
when little states began to be formed by assem- 
blages of a few roving families, that fixed tbem- 
aelves in societies, under the conduct of some 
leader of their own, or of some foreign legislator; 
the mefioory of which events has been. preserved 

- in the fabulous traditions that are come down to 
us concerning Orpheus and others ; for a pertain 
concurrence of fabulous traditions may hold out 
with sufficient evidei>ce some general truths. But 

' we have, if I mistake not, in the story of Pytha- 
goras, an example of errour and super&tition, 
propagated on a motive of private ambition, tha* 
is more circumstantial and better vouched. 

Pythagoras came into Italy with great advank 

tages for effecting his purposes^. He came a^mong 

Greeks, divided into some little states, under 

very unsettled governments. He came, with 

^ great 
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great reputation of learning, and wisdom, and 
sanctity, from a nation renowned for it's antiquity, 
for civil policy, and for divine mystery ; from a na- 
tion from whom the first rudiments of civility and 
even the use of letters had been imported into^ 
Greece, the mother country of all these little 
states. He had a figure ; for even that has been 
thought worthy of mention, to inspire respiect ta 
those who were to be ta'ken by the eye. He had 
eloquence to lead those who were to be led by 
the ear : and his miracles, for miracles are 
easily imposed on people ignorant or supersti* 
tious^ and the people Pythagoras had to do with 
were both, made him easily pass for the Pythian 
or Hyperborean Apollo, for one of the genii that 
were supposed to inhabit the moon, or for a ce^ 
lestiBl divinity. 

He opened his school and began his mission al 
Crotona^ where his oratioos to the old meri, to 
the yocing men,'to the woiJien, and to the children, 
and much more the miracle of fish, which Jambli* 
cus relates so circumstiaMially, gahiied him admit- 
tance and established his credit. As his first 
school or college, so his first church, was founded 
'here. I may call it by that name, after Clement 
of Alexandria, and may-obsetve, after that father 
likewise, a conformity between the Pythagorean 
and Christian institutions in this respect. Per*- 
sons of all ages and sexes, who were converted 
by the miracles and sermons of Pythagoras, re- 
sorted to this church. They were instructed in 
the pubUc doctrines of his religion/ and in those 

divine 
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divine truths, which they were to believe first, in 
hopes of understanding them afterwards ; which 
is the very method that St. Austin in some part 
of liis works prescribes to Christian converts. 
Some few, and such alone as he judged proper 
after a long and severe probation, like that he 
had gone through himself in Egypt, and from 
which neither the recommendations of Poly- 
crates, nor the favour ofAmasis^ could exempt 
him, were admitted into his college, that became 
a seminary of enthusiasts. They lived there like 
Cenobites, members of this spiritual family, re- 
nouncing their own, and throwing their whole 
substance into the common stock. Their long 
silence, their abstinences, their self-denial, their 
purifications, their austerities, and the torments 
to which they submitted, prepared them for aay 
trials, to which they could be possibly exposed in 
the propagation of their master's spiritual eno-pire. 

In such an age, and with such ministers as 
these, men devoted to him, and ready to be mar- 
tyrs for him, he could not have failed to succeed 
among a people, who were already prepared, by 
the err'ours and superstitions of tlieir former in- 
stitution^^ for any that the scheme of his ambition 
could render it necessary to impose. But he and 
his disciples showed this scheme too grossly and 
too soon : for notwithstanding all the fine things 
that are said of this famous peraon by. Porphyry, 
Jamblicus, and other writers ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the obscurity and imperfection of traditioiis 
concerning these Grecian colonies, it seems ap- 
parent 
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parent eivough that the accusations of Cylo and 
Nino were not void of truth, nor the jealousy that 
prevailed groundless. Pythagoras caused revolu- 
tions in several cities, in Crotona, in Sybaris, in 
Catana, for instance ; and his disciples, such as 
Zaleucus and Charondas, if in truth they were his 
disciples, assumed, wherever they came^ the part 
of legislators, whether called to it or not ; as if 
it had been a right belonging to this religious so- 
ciety to give laws not only to their own, but to 
the civil society that admitted them likewise. 
Such too we may believe they pretended it was ; 
since they all pretended to be divinely inspired : 
and divine inspiration, as well as divine institu- 
tion, implies an authority far superior to any that 
is merely human. Diogenes Laertius hints that 
the Crotonians killed him for fear of being re- 
duced under tyranny by him ; and sojaie tradi- 
tions say, th^t commanding the army of the Agri- 
gentines against the Syracusians he was beat, and 
killed in the pursuit. 

In all cases, th^ declaration he was reported 
to have made, that he had rather be a bull for one 
day than an ox always, was understood ; and the 
bull perished. Almost all his disciples perished 
with him : and the expi|lsion of this sect out of 
Italy may be properly enough compared to that 
of Christianity out of Japan. The effect was not 
so intire in the former as in the latter instance ; 
since the philosophy of Pythagoras continued to 
be taught in Italy by Aristapus and others, who 
took warning and affected government no longer ; 

Vol. V. ff but 
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but who thought too, or pretended to think, that 
the gods would be displeased if they sutfered so di- 
vine an institution to be extinguished. 

The same spirit, and the same apprehension, 
did not prevail in Egypt, and the great eastern 
kingdoms : for which reason I persuade myself 
that their ecclesiastical and civil constitutions 
grew up together, and that people who submitted 
to kingly, might submit the more easily to priestly 
government ; because the priests who had been 
used to lead them by superstition, had acted in con- 
cert with their kings to make these establishments. 
Kings wanted their influence over the people ; the 
people wanted their influence over kings: and 
kings and people were both silly enough to ima- 
gine that they wanted such a protection from the 
gods, and such an intercourse with Heaven, as 
these prophets and seers, and magicians, and 
priests, for we may jumble them all together, 
could alone procure. 
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